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COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
SIXTH ARTICLE—WAGE-EARNING WOMEN: FOOD, HOUSING, AND SUNDRIES. 





The preceding article of this series discussed the clothing expendi- 
tures of wage-earning women in the city of Washington as developed 
in the present investigation. It also sought to bring out, in a very 
general way, the expenditure necessary, for a working woman in that 
city, to maintain a condition of dress that would meet the tests of 
physical comfort, social decency, and agreeable outward appearance. 

An analysis, along quite similar lines, may be made as regards the 
expenditures for food and lodging. In the following brief presenta- 
tion of the results of the present study on this subject, it must be 
borne in mind that the investigation was made in the spring of 1917. 
In the months since then, as a result of the great influx of people into 
the District of Columbia combined with the general rise in prices, 
there have been very general and very marked advances in the cost of 
rooms and meals. To just what extent this has affected the housing 
conditions of the women included in this study is not known. but, 
in a general way, it is known that, for many of them at least, wages 
did not increase as rapidly as rents and prices, and, as a result, for 
practically all wage-earning women in Washington the problem of 
food and lodging is now an even more serious one than it was 8 or 


10 months ago. 
VARIOUS METHODS OF LIVING. 


Of the 600 white wage-earning women covered by the present 
study, 414 were living at home with their immediate families, all but 
51 of these living with parents. The remaining 186 lived away from 
home, either in private families, in commercial boarding houses, in 
working girls’ homes, or were housekeeping on their own account. 

In certain employments the number of women living away from 
home was proportionately much greater than in others. Thus, of the 
12 waitresses scheduled only 2 were living at home, whereas 29 of the 
38 telephone girls were so living. Among store employees about 
one-third were living away from home. The distribution, on this 
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point, of the 600 women scheduled, is shown in the following tab] 
which also classifies these women by marital condition: 


Tasty 1.—LIVING CONDITIONS AND OCCUPATION. 








| Away from home. 









































Total. |At home. j 
' Private | House- | Boarding! Institu- 
Total. families. | keeping. | houses. tions 
— | bs —— 7 . 
ES eae 542 390 | 143 72 31 23 17 
| SR RTS AAR es TF Aa 58 | 15 43 12 27 | 2 2 
aera | 600 | 414 | 186 | 84 58 25 
ee ae > «63 z 33 * 30 “45 ee S ak 4 
Bac cac aces eptcl sd nih «cil 172 140 | 32 it 8 7 
Scie cnnpesGhedbess di oes aevb’ 192 133 | 59 30 11 10 
ee 38 29 9 | 6 |) TER l 
i i kas, tidlhina didi | 95 63 32 12 18 1, 
i laden aes 12 2 10 2 5 
PRC hinn wnth sibseacsehoon 28 | 14 14 | 5 4 ee 
ee epee ee ee ee ae 53 4g 


600 | 414 186 | 84 58 25 19 





As regards the 414 women living at home little can be said as to 
the character or cost of their food and lodging. Often such women 
were assisted by their families and paid only a nominal board. On 
the other hand, such women were often supporting their families in 
whole or in part and turning in all their surplus money to the genera! 
family fund. In practically all cases of women living at home, 
therefore, the amount paid to the family was not determined by 
commercial reasons and was not a measure of the accommodation 
received in return. 

In the case of women living away from home, board and lodging are 
usually placed upon a strictly business basis, but not always even 
then. The strict commercial relationship is most clearly marked in 
the case of the usual boarding house, where the payments by the 
boarders must cover all expenses of maintenance. The financial basis 
is also clearly marked in the case of a woman who is doing house- 
keeping on her own account, renting a room or rooms and preparing 
her own meals. In case of board in a private family the personal 
factor sometimes enters. The family may charge less than the market 
price because of friendship or relationship or simply for the sake of 
companionship. In the case of working girls’ homes the rates charged 
are usually below what they would be if the homes were conducted 
on a commercial basis, and very often the rates are fixed not upon 
cost but upon the earnings of the girls. 

The woman living away from home has the choice of four alterna- 
tive ways of living. These, as noted, are: With private families, in 
commercial boarding houses, housekeeping in one or more rooms, and 
living in homes established for working girls. Certain combinations 
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of these methods are possible but in practice were found not to be 
frequent. 

Each of these ways of living has its merits and demerits. The 
cheapest accommodation is found in those working girls’ homes iu 
which the rates are in proportion to the earnings of the girls. But, 
aside from the objections that many women have to such homes, the 
totai accommodation of all such establishments in Washington is too 
small to have much influence upon the situation. 

Housekeeping—i. e., renting a room or rooms and getting one’s 
own meals therein—was preferred by many women because such a 
method of living may be made most to approximate a true home. 
Married women appeared particularly favorable to this form of living. 
Of the 43 married women not living at home 27, or nearly two-thirds, 
were housekeeping. This is probably explained by the fact that 
married women in most instances have had a taste of maintaining a 
home of their own and where possible prefer to keep on with it. A 
good many of them, also, have some equipment left from former 
housekeeping experiences as well as some practical experience to 
guide them on the way. Housekeeping, too, is undertaken by many 
women for reasons of economy. sy cooking on a gas stove, or even 
a gas jet in one’s room, and buying cheaply, the cost of food may be 
reduced toaminimum. The evil here is, of course, that not only is the 
iood usually badly chosen but this form of living is conducive to an 
economy that may easily border on starvation. 

THE COST OF LODGING AND FOOD. 


Because of these varying methods of living and the absence of 
agreed-upon standards of adequacy in housing no precise conclusions 
can be drawn as to the cost of satisfactory food and lodging in the 
city of Washington; but by studying separately the actual living 
conditions of each of the four groups mentioned a fair idea may be 
obtained of the cost of food and shelter for a working woman in 
Washington. In doing so, a rough standard of adequacy is necessarily 
adopted. It is: A furnished room, occupied alone and adequately 
heated, sufficient palatable food to provide nourishment necessary 
for the work performed, and the use of sitting room to receive company. 

A careful study of the experiences of the various women included 
in this study leads to the conclusion that $6 per week was the bare 
minimum upon which the average woman could obtain adequate 
board and lodging in Washington in the early part of 1917, and that 
a somewhat larger amount was necessary to insure any considerable 
degree of comfort. This was arrived at by an analysis of the actual 
amounts spent and the accommodations received by groups of women 
living in the four ways above mentioned—(1) private families, (2) 
boarding houses, (3) housekeeping, and (4) working girls’ homes. 
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(1) Private families. 


In considering the cost and character of the living accommodations 
of women living in private families, it seems best to limit attention 
to those who were boarding in families with which there was no close 
relationship, as such relationship often complicated the question of 
the commercial value of the living secured. Of the women covered 
by this study, 52 were without this limitation. In Table 2 are liste 
for each of these 52 women separately, her age, occupation, and 
income; also the amount paid for room and board, and a brief descrip- 
tion of the character of the accommodation received for the money 
paid. The weekly rate shown was the rate paid at the end of tlie 
scheduled year and in some cases exceeded the weekly income. This 
meant that the individual in question was living, at that particular 
time, beyond her income. 

Examination of this table shows clearly that the five cases where 
less than $4 per week was paid were abnormal. One woman worked 
three or four hours a day to help in paying for her board; another 
had all meals provided at her place of employment; a third share 
a room with two other girls; a fourth had one meal furnished at 
place of employment besides sharing her room with the landlady: 
and a fifth both shared her room and helped with housework. 

For the 18 women paying $4 and under $5 weekly, the living accon- 
modations of only 3 were apparently devoid of defects. In the other 
cases the women either gave considerable help with the work, shared 
their rooms with others, had inadequate heat, or else had some meas 
furnished outside; in many cases a combination of these was operative. 

Of the 14 women paying $5 and under $6, only 2 were apparent!y 
getting a fair standard of living. 

Eleven women were paying $6 and under $8, and of these 6 had 
comfortable rooms and adequate board. 

Thus it would seem safe to conclude that, although in exceptional! 
cases room and board were obtained at a weekly cost of under $6, 
not until the $6 mark was passed could a woman under ordinary cir- 
cumstances obtain fairly adequate living conditions in a private 
family. 


TABLE 2.—COST OF ROOM AND BOARD IN PRIVATE FAMILIES. 























Weekly 
Age. Occupation. commen ao Character of accommodation. 
lodging. 
31 | Saleswoman................. $212. 25 $1.25 | In addition worked 3 or 4 hours a day. : 
ER SY ee 390. 00 1.40 | Received all meals at place ofemployment. Very 
small room. 
18 | Tailor work................. 274. 00 3.00 | Shared room with 2 other girls. 
26 | Cashier (office).............. 454. 00 3.50 | Received 1 meal at place ofemployment. Shared 
room with landlady. ; 
et tins octntetntnons 525. 27 3.63 | Shared room with cousin. Helped 30 minutes 
a day with housework. 
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TABLE 2.—COST OF ROOM AND BOARD IN PRIVATE FAMILIES—Concluded. 























im os Weekly | 
Oceupation. | a ag 1e. er how Character of accommodation, 
lodging. | 
OS PIE Te PEPE ee $226. 00 $4.00 | Third-floor room. No sitting room in house. 
| Bought many meals outside. 
acd akmbaeate<es oh 329. 00 4.00 | Room insufliciently heated. He Iped 30 minutes 
| a day with housework. 
Telephone.......--------+--- O04, 84 | 4.00 | 25-minute ride to work. Otherwise apparently 
| satisiactory. 
ae e 403. 50 | 4.14 | Very small rcom and very cold; shared with an- 
other woman. 
Ee 446. 55 | 4.20 | Lived with aunt. Helped 8 or 9 hours a week 
with housework. 
ON lt ie oe ie 4 in as 775. 5O | 4.30 | Lived with friends. Shared room; 30-minute 
ride to work. 
ES on dc ccceeutcnertas 712. 37 4.38 | Received 2 meals a day at place of employment. 
| Shared room. 
Saleswoman..........-.....- 297.00 | 4.50 | Shared small room with daughter of landlad 
ee er rete. ee eee 556, 00 | 4.50 | Apparently satisfactory. 
Enel endive $ede eh ie owe 039. 00 | 4.50 | Shared room with daughter in family. Helped 
i ee | with dishes at night. 
Saleswoman....-.......-.-.- 040. 90 | 4.60 | Lived with aunt. Shared room. Helped some 
~ with housework, 
TCIGDROMG. .0000% ser ccccecces 437.00 | 4.62 Insufficient heat. Lived with friends and helped 
| i; 8 hours a week with housework. 
United States (Bureau of 542. 65 | 4.62 | Shared room. Helped 1 hour a day with house- 
Engraving and Printing). | | work; 35-minute ride to work. 
Neal Martek ckOs cenkbnveeskine 547. 20 | 4.62 | Shared room. Helped 30 minutes a day with 
| housework; 30-minute ride to work. 
|, fe ee 428, 25 | 4.68 | Shared room with landlady. Furnished ow) 
| bed and rug; 45-minute ride to work. 
Saleen ea ere 447.00 | 4.71 | Lived withcousin. Shared room; 30-minute rid 
| to work 
United States (clerk)........ 787. 16 | 4.80 | 1-hour ride to work. Otherwise satisfactory. 
LO cc Habba egadake «axe 023. 50 | 4.90 | Lived with cousin. Helped 30 minutes a day 
| with housework. 
ee ee ee 388. 50 | 5.00 | Shared room with 2 others. Helped some with 
housework. Did 2 weeks’ dressmaking for 
family. 
4 SOMEONE... 0 < c<cccsseeses 500. 00 | 5.00 | Small, unheated room. Helped 6 hours a week 
x | with dishes. Took care of own room, 
3 19 | Ofies.........-.. oeecccccsces 491. 00 5.02 | Shared room; 25 minute ride to work. 
4 32 | United States (Library)..... 815. 50 5.19 | Apparently satisfactory. 
4 36 | Saleswoman...............-- 470. 43 | 5.20 | Lived with aunt. Helped 15 hours a week with 
g i Pf. housework; 45-minute ride to work. 

20 | United States (stenographer) 866. 50 | 5.38 | Lived with aunt. Helped some with work; 25- 

minute ride to work. 

39 re 492. 37 5.40 | Helped 39 minute sa day with housework. 

42 |... eBO.ccrerwcecesecescsceess 614. 00 5.45 | Lived with friends, App arently satisfactory. 

17 | MEE s pont dabecetccsdavceess 556. 00 5.49 | Shared room with another gis 

23 | Laundry ae Org yeets . een 336. 25 5.50 | Lived with mother-in-law. Shared room. 

23 | United States (Bureau of 505. 80 5.59 | Lived with aunt. Shared room. Hic Iped 30 
| Engraving and Printing). minutes a day with housework; 30-minute 
ride to work. . 

28 | ee 500. 00 5.65 | Shared room 12 weeks with dependent son. 

27 | — States b anne of 540. 15 5.73 | Shared room. Insufficient heat. 

ngraving and Printing). 

29 ..... locked de ois adeeraes yee 541. 60 5.84 | Room insufficiently heated. 

36 Saleswoman................. | 420.00 6.00 | Apparently satisfactory. 

48 ..... et EES 433. 00 6.00 | Insufficient heat. 

39 ..... Dincepiperitits ioveus an 781. 50 6.00 | One roommate. 

2D | TO cicie acts ce. dks 556. 29 6.20 | Lived with aunt. Shared unheated room. 

| Helped 30 minutes a day with housework; 3 

31 Office osn.60 a:an Ph coed hay tes a 

eee et eee jedies \ 6. yparently satisfactory 
28 United States (Bureau of | 631.68 6. 37 Shored room with landlad v’s two daughte: 
Engraving and Printing). | Insufficient heat. Helped 30 minutes a 4d: 

f with housework. 

45 Saleswoman...............;. 867. 00 6.47 | One roommate; 30-minute ride to work. 

ro oa Leceaeebessiveee adeess ap 6. 64 —-s satisfactory. 

’ bit tp Gidn t dé calkeeaie | 605, 6.85 0. 

40 United States (Bureau of 749. 84 7.02 Do. 
| Engraving and Printing). 

34 |..... Oy eradiushvalniageeesas- | _ 784.00 7.06 | Apparently satisfactory; 45-minute ride to work 

of | yon States (stenographer) 1, 010. 00 8. 00 Apparently satisfactory. aes a = 
Ene States pre = 721. 00 8.19 | Apparently satisfactory; 30-minute ride to work. 
raving and Printin 

33 United States (Library)... 1, 096. 00 10.02 | Apparently satisfactory; 40-minute ride to work. 

11. 66 





SS ins. .i Diiattissetehuckbetscan| 1,660.00 Do. 
j ! | 
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(2) Commercial boarding houses. 


Twenty-two of the self-supporting women visited were livin, 
commercial boarding houses. 
$4 per week were 3 waitresses, each of whom received at least | 
meals daily at her place of employment. Only 1 of the 5 wor 


The only ones who were paying unde) 


paying $4 and under $5, was even fairly comfortably situated, «i 


in this case the neighborhood was undesirable; in the other 4 c. 
there were very definite drawbacks. 

Five women were paying $5 and under $6 per week, and of th 
only 1 seemed to be getting a fair standard of living. 
9 women were paying between $6 and $8 weekly, and not more t! 
4, or less than half, had comfortable rooms and adequate food. 

In this group the line of demarcation is not distinctly drawn, |, 
clearly satisfactory accommodations in commercial boarding hou: 
could not be obtained, except in occasional instances, for less (! 


The remaining 


x 


$6 per week, and even at a weekly rate of from $6 to $8 comforta! lc 


food and lodging could not be assured. 


Table 3 gives the details regarding the living conditions of this 


group of 22 women. 


TABLE 3.—COST OF ROOM AND BOALrD IN COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUS! 





Vita headin 2 Ak aie Sa AES 








| Weekly | 
Age Occupation. pone sete Se Character of accommodation. 
lodging. | 
—_— — ! —— 
2 Re ene ee $367. 50 $1.50 | Reeeived 3 meals daily at place of emplo 
Shared room with 3 sisters. 
- | NG ciel d aibSeskh adse a alcbhed | 824.50 2.25 | Received 2 meals daily at place of employ: 
| Shared room with another girl. 
Ti loses OE ee ee | 491.00 2.38 | Reeeived 3 meals daily at place of employn 
21 |} Saleswoman................. | 949.97 4.22 | Took many of her meals with friends. Lo 
| breakfast and lunch at store at reduced rx 
eS I ticles « a ikeicrcemacael | 469.83 4.24 | One roommate. Helped 30 minutes a da; 
housework. 
26 | Saleswoman................ 430. 48 4.55 | One roommate. 
sid | SR ETD 4.75 | Apparently satisfactory. 
SD lssnd indaieitels cies ais irsis ae Kae 316. 50 4.85 | One roommate. 
gf ape einncubiniliahitibiiehinstnnn «5 373. 00 5.00 | Very small, unheated room. No use of sitting 
room. 
28 | United States (Bureau of 516. 25 5.31 | Apparently satisfactory. 
Engraving and Printing). 
24 | Saleswoman.........-cccesee 513. 47 5.40 | Oneroommate. 
| ae iin dbisdbasthes scnahd 533. 00 5.42 | Not always sufficient heat. 
36 | United States (Bureau of; 547.75 5.73 | One reommate. Thirty-minute ride to work 
Engraving Printing). 
35 | Saleswoman................. 450. 00 6.00 | Very smallroom. No use of sitting room. 
D5 Sc iit Siw seks Ck Clee 711. 00 6.15 | Insufficient heat. One roommate. 
42 | Seamstress ................-. 407.00 6.39 | No use of sitting room. 
Jo ea eee 575. 00 6.50 | One roommate. 
29 | Uniied States (Bureau of 584. 32 6.55 | Apparently satisfactory. Thirty-five minute! 
Engraving and Printing). to work. 
BB ficcad iiianbs os ossen taduteaicial 620. 00 6.78 | Insufficient heat. Inconvenient to use sii! 
room. 
er eit ols eweeke | 955. 00 6.81 | Unfurnished, but very large reom. 
; ee a re 539. 00 f.97 | One roommate. 
32 | Baleswomen................. | 900.00 7.95 | Smalireom. Insufficient heat. 
i 
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(3) Housekeeping. 


In this group are included all of the women visited who cooked at 
least one of their daily meals in their rooms or apartments. ‘There 
vere 54 self-supporting women coming within this group. Table 4 
lists these 54 women according to the total weekly cost of room and 
meals combined. 

The weekly costs among these women varied greatly—from $2.05 
to $10.67. The tendency among the lowest-paid women living in 
this way seems to have been that of cutting down in every possible 
way on food in order to make the adjustments necessary to bring 
their expenditures within the range of their income. Thus, for the 
13 women receiving an income below $300 per year who chose to live 
in this way the dominant reason was doubtless that of economy. 
On the other hand, many of the women in higher income groups 
prefer this method of living since it brings a greater independence 
and a place they can call their own. 

In analyzing the rates paid it may be noted that there were only 
3 with expenses below $3 a week and all 3 of these were provided 
with at least two meals a day at their place of employment. In 
the 8 cases of women with expenses of $3 and under $4 per week, 
2 were furnished with extra meals, a third had free rent, another had 
a small room under the roof heated only by an oil stove, a fifth 
had a small, unheated room, a sixth had an unfurnished room 
which she heated with a gas stove, while the remaining 2 practically 
starved themselves in their efforts toward economy. Fourteen 
housekeeping women paid $4 and under $5 per week. Of these, 
2 regularly had meals provided with their employment, 2 were invited 
out so much as to materially reduce their food expenditure; in 4 
cases the rooms were unfurnished and in 4 cases the tenants had to 
provide their own heat. Of the remaining women who paid between 
$4 and $5, 2 lived with friends and 2 shared their apartments 
with relatives, paying a little less than half the total expense. 

Of the 6 housekeeping women paying $5 and under $6 per week 
only 1 was able to provide adequate housing and food and she was 
sharing a 3-room apartment with her son. Sixteen women were 
paying $6 and under $8, and of these 13 were apparently comfortably 
situated, the majority sharing a small apartment with some friend 
or relative and sharing equally the expense. Thus, it seems quite 
evident that under normal circumstances at least $6 a week was 
necessary for a housekeeping woman to maintain the minimum of 
decent comfort even when the utmost economy was practiced. 
The weekly expenditure shown for food and room was the expendi- 
ture at the end of the scheduled year, and in some cases exceeded 
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the weekly income. 


| eben | 
ex pendi- 
— Occupation. Pa romeny ture for Character of accommodation. 
* | food and 
lodging. 
29 | United States (charwoman).| $240. 46 $2. 03 — two meals a day by extra work 
pital, 
th, ab adntlenshab anaes awn 551.00 2.81 | Three meals a day six days a week rec: 
place of employment. 
fe dit patbecssnbetheas.ed 440. 00 2.82 | Received two meals a day at place of « 
ment. 
65 | Saleswoman................. 415.09 3.00 | Free room in apartment of son-in-law. 
i ee ree ae 213. 58 3.10 | Shared room with daughter and grands: 
use of sitting room. Insufficient food. 
eS eee 248. 06 3.54 | Room under roof, oil stove; one small y : 
No sitting room. ; 
29 Ee ee 258. 00 3.57 | Small, unheated room. ' 
SE Ee 3 49b06c50e00d enens 339. 00 3.68 | Received two meals a day for 20 weeks an ; 
meals for 26 weeks at place of employ nm: 
Pt PAs wanton absconcdeescas 239. 20 3.69 | Went with insufficient food and clothing 
for children. No sitting room. - 3. 
RE epee ee 435.00 3.75 | Received two meals a day while wor : 
weeks as a dressmaker. No sitting roo: 4 
2 Lewes. iii sensnagingns= = Ses 281. 00 3.93 | Unheated, unfurnished room. (Expendi 
cluded price of fuel for stove.) 2 
Nc cciaticcnavinncacad 253. 33 4.00 | Small, unheated room with friend. (Fxpe: “ 
ture included price of fuel for oil heater : 
19 | Saleswoman................. 323. 00 4.00 | One roommate. Shared small apartmen: : 
cousih, who paid a little more than hal’. 3 
i ga ee Rane i 278. 00 4.16 | Small, unheated room. No sitting room. 
penditure included price of fuel for oil s! 
Od Wea 60 btictcnssscessewe 726. 50 4.42 | Tworoommates. Insufficientheat. Invite: 2 
to many meals, : 4 
a cas anes ben cher 361. 00 4.50 | Small, unfurnished room with friends. 4 
a 603. 50 4.53 | Shared three-room apartment with tw 3 
girls. Received two meals a day at | 3 
| employment. ; 
— } ee i dnadabaatanrenseting 336. 00 4.58 | One roommate. } 
iS GRO aa ans patehimadicecwncs ok 764. 00 4.63 | One roommate. Insufficient heat part « 
Invited out a great deal. 
eee ee ee ae 440. 00 4.66 | Shared three-room apartment with mothe: 
pays a little more than half. 
te. See 415.00 4.68 | Large hall room with private family. 
4 ry val 394. 00 4.73 | Received lunch always where working and 
times breakfast and supper. 
we ee eee 260. 00 4.75 | Unfurnished, unheated room. All clo’ 
| given second hand. (Expenditure in 
price of fuel for stove.) 
35 | Saleswoman................. 542.00 4.85 | Unfurnished, unheated room. No sitting: 
(Expenditure included price of fue! for s 
5 an ONE Te See ye 295. 00 4.88 | Unfurnished room with insufficient heat. 
EE ceceebadieaneene on 238. 10 5.00 | Insufficient heat. (Oil stove.) 
OE Mads sbos~conscesccas 294. 00 5.00 | Unfurnished room in office building. No: 
room. 
21 | Saleswoman................. 261.91 5.05 | Two roommates. No sitting room. (Gas \ 
for heating.) 
061) DOREY. ccnccypedcccce esses 409. 00 5.08 | Apparently satisfactory. Shared 3-room 4)!’ 
ment with son. 
58 |..... DB incgs on btieitetaets « 385. 75 5.11 | No sitting room. 
31 | United States (Bureau of 553. 70 5.73 | Insufficient heat. One roommate after July. 
Engraving and Printing). 
40 |..... PE Aedeswciverccervevicdes 726. 18 6.06 | Insufficient heat. Two roommates. 
BB) PRC soe cies sct coke nce 410. 00 6.15 | No sitiing room. — 
OP fo cece EEEEecectiicateccackes 415. 00 6.26 | Apparently satisfactory. Shared aparime 
with daughter. 
45 | Saleswoman................. 618. 00 6.61 Apeneey Satisfactory. Shared apartment 
with sister. 
23 | United States (Library).....| 520.00 6.79 | Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartmen’. 
26 | Office............... a piv oe 802. 00 7.01 Apparentl satisfactory. Shared apartimen' 
with mother. ; 
DP Rae MR incites « siecresnuns 681. 00 7.04 | Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartme! 
with another girl. ; 
ee eT 550. 00 7.06 | Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartmcn 
with cousin who was partly dependent. 
32 | Saleswoman................. 603. 65 7.14 | Apparently satisfactory. Smal! apartmen'. 
Be ME ersccheicdaccuestede 595. 60 7.18 ' Apparently satisfactory. 
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TABLE 4.—COST OF ROOM AND BOARD FOR WOMEN HOUSEKEEPING. 


This meant that, at that particular time, {}e. 
individual in question was living beyond her income. 
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TABLE 4.—COST OF ROOM AND BOARD FOR WOMEN HOUSEKEEPING—Concluded. 





. Annual 

Age. Occupation. income. 
nt 

TOM oii 0 secs cce een. $603. 69 

Gh | GE Biccecce veccedacnccecee | 765.00 
Saleswoman........... shat | 782.00 
A ee | 448.00 


34 United States (Bureau of | 768. 32 
Engraving and Printing). 


Be et ee, 2 | 546. 11 

2) TE ackekeeeediewee seas on 970. 25 

; United States (operative)...| 716.42 

55 | PRC oda. dccce ceca ssccdecs | 494. 00 
| 

nba hn aa 

52 | United States (clerk)........| 788. 87 

G4 SRE Soe cen osha ces 600. 00 

ee 800. 00 


| Weekly | 
expendi-| 
| ture for | 
| food and! 
| lodging. 


1 
_ 
ur 


7.60 
7. 64 
7.65 


7.88 








Character of accommodation. 


Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment 
With sister, 

Apparently satisfactory. One-room apartment 
with bath. 

Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment 
with two sisters. 

Unfurnished room nine months; apartment three 
months. 

Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment 
with two sisters. 

Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment. 
Thirty-five-minute ride to work. 

Apparently satisfactory. One-room apartment. 

Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment 
with friend. 

Four unfurnished rooms over store. Had to pro- 
vide own heat. 

Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment 
with niece. 

Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment 
with daughter. Forty-five-minute ride to 


Apparently satisfactory. Shared apartment 
with friend. 
Apparently satisfactory. Two-room apartment 





(4) Working girls’ homes. 


Only 19 of the women scheduled were found to be living in working 
girls’ homes. In the particular homes in which these women were 
living the rate for board and lodgmg was usually apportioned accord- 
ing to the wages received. Thus, the accommodation offered was 
usually considerably cheaper than could be obtained by these women 
in other places. That this form of living was so little availed of 
seems to have been due primarily to the fact that the total accom- 
modation of such homes in Washington is very limited, as the homes 
in existence seemed to have been constantly full to capacity. 

To determine this point with accuracy, a special survey of working 
girls’ homes in Washington was made by the bureau in December, 
1917, and a visit made to all of them with the exception of one which 
In addition, a visit was made to the 
home recently established by the Telephone Co. for the accommo- 
dation of its operators brought in from other cities. This accom- 
modates some 200 persons, but it is open only to telephone employees. 

Excluding the Telephone Co.’s home, eight homes were found. 
The maximum number of persons they could accommodate was 


accommodated only 11 girls. 


about 400. 


Only two of these homes reported a majority of single rooms; the 
remaining 6 had nearly all double rooms and in several cases even 
three in a room, In two cases there were dormitories, each accom- 
modating six women, All of the homes were heated by steam or 
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hot water except two, one of which had furnace hot-air heat, while ¢|;o 
other had individual heating stoves. In all cases laundry priviles:s 
were allowed to some extent, but in only one place did the girls co 
all their own laundry, and in that instance they were charged a feo 
of 25 cents a month extra. 

Sitting-rooms were provided in all these institutions and in mos; 
cases were very attractive, but in two instances were so cheerless 
that there could have been no pleasure in using them. Callers were 
allowed in all cases, with the requirement (except in two places) that 
they leave the building at a certain hour—10 p. m. in five eases, 
11 p. m. in the remaining one. All girls were allowed to be out 
in the evening and in three cases were allowed to have a night key 
upon the payment of a 25-cent deposit; in all other eases they were 
let in by the matron after the doors were locked. In all cases, how- 
ever, they were supposed to let the matron know when they expected 
to be out after certain hours, usually 10 p. m. The following table 
gives the name, location, restrictions, and rates for these eight homes: 


TABLE 5.—WORKING GIRLS’ HOMES IN WASHINGTON, IN DECEMBER, 1917. 
































l 
= Restrictions as to— } Rates. 
>....| ber of] 5 
oh girls = 
Name. : | ac- 
py a A Reli- | Per week or month in 1917. | How determi: 
j -| mo age. ge. gion. ‘. term. 
dated 
Girls’ Friendly!, 5| 24 {xen “s > — al mm i gn s3.50-$7 week (3 meals)...... On salary. 
ey Bently (?) 20 | None.| Under 30.|...do...| $32 month (3 meals)......... Flat rate. 
Lodge. 
St. Catherine’s.| 25 75 |...do..} Nome.....|...do...| $2.50 sroek-$20 month (3 On salary. 
meals). 
St. Gertrude’s.. 1 19 |...do..} None3_._.|...do...| $3.50-$5.50 week (3 meals)...) Do. 
Sunshine Home 7 22 |...do..| None 4...|...do...| $2.50 week (3 meals) 5.......! Flat rate. 
WG. Bo. .55 49 2 |...do..; None ®._.|...do...| $5-$5.50 week (2 meals) 7... -..| $5 for double 
rooms, $5.50 for 
| single rooms. 
Y.W.C.A....| (2) [8100 |...do..| Under 35.'...do...| $10-$20 month for room, $18 | On room. 
month for meals. 
Y.W.C.H....) W® ee cen do...| $1.50 week-$30 month....... On salary. 











1 The Girls’ Friendly is divided into two sections each accommodating 12 women. 
2 Less than one year. 

3 Under 30 preferred. 

4 Under 35 preferred. 

& $2 week in 1916. 

6 Under 40 preferred. 


7 $4 and $4.50 in 1916. é 
875 permanent; 25 transient. New building will accommodate 36 permanent and 8 transient. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SICKNESS, AMUSEMENT, AND OTHER INCIDENTALS. 


Food, clothing, and shelter demand the major portion of the income 
of every person of moderate wages or salary. But they do not 
exhaust even what may be termed the primary needs of human 
existence. Medical attention when sick and some amusement when 
well are certainly primary needs. The income of a working woman, 
as that of every other person, must be able to meet some expenditure 
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for these purposes, and also should be able to meet the costs of many 
other items, such as insurance, organization dues, car fare, gifts, ete. 

The accompanying table (Table 6) indicates the amount and char- 
acter of the expenditures made for all purposes other than food, 
clothing, and lodging, by the wage-earning women covered by this 
investigation. The data of the table are limited to those women, 137 
in number, who were living away from home and who were entirely 
self-supporting. It is among such women, wholly dependent upon 
their own resources, that the matter of income apportionment is of 
particular interest and significance. A few of the more striking 
points of the table may be briefly commented upon. 

Sickness.—Of the 137 women included, 93, or almost 70 per cent, 
had some expense for sickness during the year, the average for the 
whole group of 137 being $14. The proportion of women having 
expenditures for sickness was fairly uniform in the different income 
groups. The average amount spent tended to increase with increasing 
income, but not as rapidly as with many other items. Thus, for those 
with incomes of less than $300 per year, the average expenditure for 
sickness was $11.74, while among those with incomes of $800 to 
$1,100 the average was $18.31. 

Amusements and vacation.—Expenditures for amusements averaged 
$7.44 per year for the total group of 137 women, and expenditures for 
vacation averaged $13.16. These amounts represent average weekly 
expenditures of only 14 cents and 25 cents, respectively, per indi- 
vidual. Both of these items tended to increase rapidly with increasing 
incomes, especially the item of vacation expenses. Of the 17 women 
with incomes of less than $300 per year, only 4 reported any expendi- 
tures for vacation purposes, the average for this group being only 
$1.56 per year. Among the women with incomes of $800 to $1,100, 
12 out of the 13 scheduled reported vacation expenditures, the aver- 
age being $46.27. 

/nsurance.—Insurance was carried by almost 75 per cent of the 137 
women, the average expenditure of the whole group being $9.65. 

Organizations.—Only 11 of the 137 women were members of labor 
organizations, and all of those were women with annual incomes of at 
least $500. 

School tuition —Eleven women incurred expenses for school 
tuition during the year, all of these being women with incomes of at 
least $500. 

Car fare.—Car fare to and from work is unavoidable in the case of 
women living beyond a certain distance of their places of employment 
and must be spent at times by many other women. Eighty-three of 
the 137 women had such expenses, the average for the whole number 
being $10.85. 
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Books and newspapers.—Expenditures for this item were yery 
small. Of the 17 women with incomes under $300 per year, only ¢ 
reported any expenditures for this purpose, the average of all 17 
Even for the women with — of 
from $800 to $1,100 per year, expenditures for reading matter a 
aged only $4.71 per year, or less than 10 cents per week. 


being but 93 cents per year. 


TABLE 6-—-EAPENDITU RES PER YEAR FOR SICKNESS, AMUSEMENT, INSURANCE, A 


VARIOUS INCIDENTALS BY 137 SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN LIVING AWAY 


HOME. 














Number of women in income group.......-.-- 
Sickness: 
Number of women having expenditures for. 
Average expenditures for total group.......- 
Dentistry: 
Number of women having expenditures for. 
Average expenditures for total group....-... 
Occulist: 
Number of women having expenditures for. 
Average expenditures for total group. ....-. 
Amusements: 
Number of women having expenditures for. 
Average expenditures for total group... .... 
Vacation: 
Number of women having expenditures for. 
Average expenditures for total group....... 
Fruit, candy, etc.: 
Number of women havi ing expenditures for. 
Average expenditures for total group. .....- 
Insurance: 
a of women having expenditures 
EE Ts ee. © TERR Ps ae 
Average expenditures for total group. . 
Charity: 
Number of women having expenditures 


Average expenditures for total group... .. 
Religion: 
N age of women having expenditures 
PE RES 8? FI st Poe 
Average expenditures for total group..... 
Organizations—labor: 
N rt of women having expenditures 
Average 6 xpenditures for total group..... 
Orennt ons—other: 
— of women having expenditures 
Modbus hss) by os cubase -sde cabins 
Average expenditures for total group..... 
School tuition: 2 Ca 
— of women having expenditures 
ELS LOE a6 se eadnketnenen 60bees 
Average expenditures for total group.... 
Car fare—to and from work: 
} owl of women having expenditures 
BP Makehabhinntacddscs-i ts cbadecds sade 
Average expenditures for total group..... 
Car iare—ctbers . 
Number of women having expenditures 


Average expenditures for total group... .. 
Furniture: 

ere of women having expenditures 

OF. 2... «222s oe eee e nee cence eee eneee 


Expenditures 


of women with annual incomes of— 





Under 
$300. 


$11.74 


1 
$0. 76 


~seeeee 


10 
$2.61 





2 
$1.59 
































| $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $s00 
and and and and and and 
under | under | under | under | under | under 
$400. | $500. | $600. | $700. | $800. | $1,100. 
16 28 31 14 | 18 13 

10 22 20 | 11 | 11 7 
$11.31 $13.52 |$16.03 $12.04 $14.18 |$18.31 

| 

4 10 14 | 4 9 8 
$2.50 | $4.32 | $8.84 | $4.43 $13.89 | $8.73 
2 S 7 3 | 3 { 
$0.61 | $2.46 | $2.09 | $1.57 | $1.89 | $4.65 
11 20 | 21 Si 87 13 
$3.32 | $4.38 | $8.97 | $7.50 $11.89 |$13.73 
11 15 20 9} 12 12 
$5.40 | $4.78 $10.43 $22.44 $17.61 |$46. 27 
7 14 20 7 14 11 
$2.02 | $5.07 | $6.03 | $4.29 $11.82 | $8.62 
13 22 24 10 14 4 
$8.19 | $9.35 | $8.75 12.51 ($11.39 $12.35 
4 8 13 7 13 10 
$1.00 | $0.63 | $1.45 | $2.88 | $4.15 | $3.69 
10 21 23 12 15 10 
$2.53 | $2.60 | $4.34 | $9.11 | $7.82 | $6.51 
Seer eer 5 1 3 2 
Sa ee eee $0.77 | $0.03 | $0.80 | $0.15 
ae 5: eee 2 6 3 7 3 
-se--e-| $0.13 | $0.43 | $1.26 | $0.92 | $0. 69 
a Saeen 3 2 2 4 
es Sere $2.77 | $1.79 | $0.36 | $8.92 
8 10 10 4} 9 
$7.17 | $6.93 $15.63 $12.61 [$17.70 $12. 50 
14 26 2! 12 17 12 
$5.56 | $6.22 | $7.97 | $8.59 |$12.68 $13.10 
1 3 6 2 6 6 
$1.13 | $3.96 | $7.48 | $3.36 '$10.33 ‘$23.69 
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TABLE 6.—EXPENDITURES PER YEAR FOR SICKNESS, AMUSEMENT, INSURANCE, AND 
VARIOUS INCIDENTALS BY 137 SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN LIVING AWAY FROM 
HOME—Concluded. 








Expenditures of women with annual incomes of— | 





$300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $800 | Total. 
Under} and | and and | and | and and 
$300. | under | under | under | under | under | under 
$400. | $500. | $600. | $700. | $800. | $1,100. 














Books and newspapers: , ? 
Number of women having expenditures 


FOF 2.2 <scncencseceseseseccecccccsccccces 6 3 18 18 11 14 11 0) 
Average expenditures for total group. - ... $0.93 | $0.28 | $2.92 | $2.58 | $4.20 | $4.58 | $4.71 | $2.81 
Gifts: , 
Number of women having expenditures ; 
0 See 1 13 23 30 12 18 13 120 
Average expenditures for total group. .... $3.21 | $7.13 [$11.34 ($14.05 /$13.11 |$26.83 $35.50 | $14.96 


For family and dependents: ; 
Number of women having expenditures 
0 See 3 4 6 13 4 6 { 40 
Average expenditures for total group. -..- $6.18 |$12.67 | $8.42 $22.77 | $5.36 |$34.87 $14.31 | $15.61 

Other incidentals: ; : 
Number of women having expenditures 





























RET SS it EE TS pee 17 16 28 31 14 18 13 137 
Average expenditures for total group. .... $3.79 |$10.88 | $8.45 $12.23 |$14.79 |$18.32 '$15.99 | $11.67 
Average expenditures—All incidentals. ... $51.18 ss1-.68 $95.49 $153.61 $141.86 $222.00 $252.73 $157. 81 

| | 





COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY, APRIL, 1916. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The enormous increase in the cost of living in Germany since July, 
1914, has been one of the most discussed problems of the war. Vague 
statements as to the high cost of living have appeared in the daily 
press from time to time, but until the war committee on consumers’ 
interests made two extensive investigations in April and July, 1916, 
no accurate data were available. When the results of these two 
investigations had been compiled the committee put them at the 
disposal of the Imperial Statistical Office (Division for Labor Sta- 
tistics) which published a brief summary in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of 
February 23 and March 23, 1917. 


PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATIONS. 


During the month of April, 1916, the war committee on consumers’ 
interests made for the first time an extensive investigation as to the 
cost of living of families residing in cities. About 4,000 schedules 
were distributed in the individual cities by local and district com- 
mittees to families who had declared their willingness to cooperate in 
the investigation. The schedules consisted of two sheets marked A 
and B, The daily expenditures (in marks) and the weight (in grams) 
of the food purchased during the month of April were to be entered 
each day on sheet A, The daily expenditures and quantities pur- 
chased were to be added each week and the totals entered on sheet B 
and there added at the end of the month. In addition to the amounts 
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spent for food all expenditures for fuel, light, rent, taxes, clothing, |ayn- 
dry, household utensils, books, newspapers, transportation, physiciay. 
drugs, barber, insurance, membership fees, amusements, gifts, tips 
etc., were also to be entered. Sheet B also contained questions as ¢, 
the place of residence, occupation of the head of the family, num)h¢ 
of persons composing the family (number of adults, children 1 to jy 
years, and over 10 to 16 years old, and infants), and number of )o»- 
sons in the family having a regular gainful occupation and ))ir 
earnings during April. The schedules were accompanied by detailed 
instructions as to the manner in which they were to be filled in, jx)- 
ticular emphasis being laid on the urgent necessity of correctness jn 
entering expenditures for food and the quantities of food consumed, 
The mstructions also pointed out that only the proportionate amount 
properly chargeable to April for such items as rent, taxes, tuition 
fees, etc., should be entered on the questionnaire, and that expendi- 
tures for clothing should be computed similarly. 

At the beginning of May the schedules numbering about 900 were 
collected by the committees and sent to headquarters where | 
were first thoroughly examined in order to determine the corr 
ness or probability of the data relating to expenditures and quanti- 
ties consumed. Incomplete or improbable data were supplemeni( 
whenever this was practicable. Otherwise they were discarded. (f 
the 900 schedules, 858 were found to be usable. Sheets A aid 3} 
were examined to see whether the weekly entries corresponde:! ‘0 
the totals of the daily expenditures. Special attention was paid ‘o 
expenditures other than for food. Here it was found that in spite of 
the admonitions m the instructions the data for rent, taxes, and 0: 
expenditures in many instances covered quarterly or even | 
yearly periods instead of only the month of April, as required. ‘l/s 
was, of course, corrected. On the whole, however, the compilation 
was effected with the thought of making as few changes as poss'))le 
in the original data, and of resorting to corrections only in case of 
evident errors which appeared from a comparison of sheets A and |}. 

The next task was the computation of the expenditures and of t'. 
quantities consumed per unit of consumption, arranged by income 
groups. After this was done, families of four persons were selecicd 
within the two largest income groups, that is, those with mont)|y 
incomes of from 100 to 200 and from 200 to 300 marks, and their 
monthly average expenditures and consumption computed by occt- 
pations. It should be mentioned that whenever the word income or 
income group is used here income from earnings only and not from 
other sources is meant. 

In the computation of the expenditures per unit of consumption, 
children under 11 years of age were counted as half a unit within the 
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individual families. This method of computation is of course essen- 
tially less precise than the so-called computation by ‘‘quets,’’ pro- 
posed by Engel and of late generally adopted in cost-of-living investi- 
vations, Which considers the composition of families by age and sex, 
and the relative consuming powers of the different members. The 
quet method could not be adopted in the present investigation be- 
cause the schedules used distinguished only between children 1 to 10 
and 11 to 16 years of age. 

As has been mentioned, the number of usable schedules was 858. 
The 858 households to which these schedules related were composed of 
4,079 persons, of which 2,261 were adults (over 16 years of age), 758 
were children 11 to 16 years of age, 986 were children 1 to 10 years of 
age, and 74 were infants. The total number of units of consumption 
in these families was 3,733,' children under 11 years of age having 
been counted as half a unit. : 

The 858 households were distributed among the individual cities 
as follows: Four hundred and seventy-two families lived in 27 large 
cities each with a population of 100,000 or more; 279 families lived in 
20 medium-sized cities each with a population of over 20,000 and less 
than 100,000; 107 families lived in 8 small cities each with a popu- 
lation of over 5,000 and less than 20,000. Thus more than half of 
the families included in the investigation lived in large cities. 

According to their monthly income (earnings from work) the 
families were distributed in the following seven groups: 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND UNITS OF CONSUMPTION, BY INCOME GROUPS. 











| Numbe l 

lncome group. 4 ( 
I is cbacccccenabhboccs« 5 5 
100 marks ($23.80) to. 200 marks ($47.60)...........................--.-..- ES rp ee | 1, 249 
Over 200 to 300 marks(347.60 to$71.40)............... UCC adn nedaGe beeeedaw ee 271 | 1,251 
Over 300 to 400 marks ($71.40 to $95.20). . ......-.....-.--2---- ee eee 139 | 685 
0 ee sine chbh sain ccestsccesctcaccccrccberecesenscvee. if 167 
VOR Oe MN MSR a xp ee bison s 0s setibnecoce ces 5 Sash tes Caaeenen® bigeeeuces 32 isd 
Men Rai nA he be Tek cca anitien ace SO i  peabsvedees 35 | 132 
ee ok iis puede Seueaietvererowwerewties SoS 3, iad 





1 This is the total given in the report; how it was determined is not clear, since 2,21 units (adults) and 758 
units (children 11 to 16 years of age) and 530 units (one-half of the total of children 1 to 10 years, and infants) 
make a total of 3,549 units. 
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The distribution of the 858 families according to the occupation 
of the head of the household was as follows: 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES, BY OCCUPATION OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDs. 











Number 
Occupation. of 

families. 
Higher Government employees..............-.-.-.- | 48 
Medium-salaried Government employees ..........- 114 
Low-salaried Government employees ............... | 63 
Private salaried employees. .......................- 166 
i Actas 6 sk babne nS wh a cndae Saree tethendch 183 
PUCD OMTENEID. oct ideiceccccccccccccdeccseideesds 22 
a | 31 
PIG Ps dhe ecetiubetvecciccsdeccsscncccnsbcous 231 
Oa telsb sdb catecadntdadedticnscusak sees | S58 








The majority of the families included in the investigation wore 
middJe-class families. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


The results of the investigation described above are given here in a 
series of genera! tables of which the following table shows the average 
expenditures per unit of consumption, by classified income, in actual 
and relative figures: 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE EXPENDITURES OF GERMAN FAMILIES DURING APRIL, 1916, ror 
VARIOUS PURPOSES PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, BY CLASSIFIED INCOME s. 


AMOUNT. 








Expenditures per family having classified amount of income. 





A \ a 
ie 


Over »- 
> Income | dit 


, $23.80 Over nd Over | 
Under to |$47.60 to} 971-49 Igo5 opt.) Over not | 


— ay LP ae 905 20 or “os stated | f: IP eS 
_ Wy . Pe ” ‘ -~ aa z (35 } (S58 
Object of expenditure. beer 8 families;| families; Seccitta families; meen, families; families; 
hea 1,249 1,251 - ho 167 a, ee, 
= units; units; os units; — units; | units: 
units 3.9 4.6 4.9 ueiihe units $.7 — |4.2 units 


units units units units | per 


per per aon il) 
a per per per : er | family). 
family). | family). | family). farhily), | family). family).| pahily). | 






































Food, beverages, ete......... $8.34 $8. 22 $9.00 $9.92 | $11.73 | $11.62] $12.29 $0.29 
as ald tales atid <onishe 1.54 1.43 1.72 2.05 4 4.19 3.42 1.90 

Clothing and laundry........ 1.31 1.38 1.60 1.98 2.60 2.60 1.93 | 1.70 

a eg Rp ee 55 .54 .58 . 68 .87 1.07 1.17 | : 

Misce.Janeous................ | 3.35 2. 36 3.42 5.25 6. 96 8.36 7.73 
NST SR eee | 15.09 | 13.93 | 16.32 | 19.88 | 25.06| 27.84] 26.54 | 2 

PER CENT. 

Food, beverages, etc......... 55. 22 59.00 55.13 | 49.87 46.81 41.74 46.28 | 

A ES Ee 10. 20 10. 23 10.57 10.33 11.59 15.03 12.89 | l 

Clothing and laundry........ 8.70 9. 93 9.78 9.98 10.37 9.35 7.28 | 

Fuel and a a ae 3.64 3.88 3.54 3.42 3.47 3.83 4.41 | 

Miscellaneous................ 22.22 | 16.96 20.98 | 26.40 27.76 | 30.04; 29.14 24 
Peo ere | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00; 
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\ study of the data shown in the preceding table reveals the strik- 
ing fact that 52.14 per cent, or over one-half of the average total 
expenditures of the 858 families included in the investigation went 
forfood. These figures are expressive of the food shortage during the 
war and of the consequent increased cost of the principal foodstuffs. 
According to the investigations of the Imperial Statistical Office of 
1907! which related to families with a considerably smaller average 
income than that of the families considered in the present investiga- 
tion, the average expenditures for food amounted to only 45.57 per 
cent of the total expenditures. In the low income classes the per- 
centage of expenditures for food, as was to be expected, was much 
higher than the average percentage. In the income class of 100 to 
200 marks ($23.80 to $47.60) it was 59 per cent and in the incothe class 
of 200 to 300 marks ($47. 60 to $71.40) it was over 55 per cent, but 
even in the higher income classes the average was not less than 41.74 
per cent while, according to the investigation of 1907, families in the 
higher income classes spent for food an average of only 36 per cent 
of their total expenditures. Not counting the miscellaneous group, 
expenditures for rent come next to food in importance. They 
amounted to between 10 and 16 per cent (average 10.67 per cent). 
The next largest item was clothing and laundry for which the aver- 
age expenditure amounted to 9.53 per cent of the total expenditure. 

In view of the scarcity and high cost of food in Germany during the 
war, the following table, which shows the average expenditure and 
percentage of expenditure for individual foodstuffs per unit of con- 
sumption, by classified income, is of special interest. 








TABLE 2.—AVERAGE EXPENDITURES OF GERMAN FAMILIES DURING APRIL, 1916, FOR 
FOOD PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, CLASSIFIED BY MONTHLY INCOMES. 























AMOUNT. 
Expe nditure per family having classifie da amount of income. 
Average 
| 
- , Over Over Over es Income | expen- 
Under | $23.80 to| ¢47 60 to| $71.40 to| $95.20to| gO." | not | diture, 
Item. i, Mya dl $71.40 | $95.20 | si19 | $119.32) stated | ell fam- 
ies: 2.6| ilies: 3.9 ((222 fam- (139 fam-| (37 fam-| 7) | (35 fam-| ilies (858 
units erlunits per| Lies; 4.6) ilies; 4:9 | ilies; 4. 5}° wr | ilies: 2.7| families; 
family) family). units per units per/units per Pet juniis per| 4.2 units 
. y).| h y family).| family). | family). ~ "**!family).| per 
family). 
1. Food consumed in the 
househoid: 
Othe’ Pann as -| $0.80) $0.83 | $0.82 $0.80 | $0.82 $0.78 | $0.83 $0. 82 
er ery goods, | 
TE ae IER 2 17 | .20 19 33 | . 28 | 23 | . 20 
Flour, grits, farinaceous | | | 
foods, ete............+.- 24 | 02 | 34 -37 | 44 | 47 “44 | > 
Pi enecoclcies-... 02 45 | 51 | .49 50 | 43 | 39 45 a9 
Butter, lard, margarine, | 
LR ie epee: 81 | 96 .97 1.08 | 1.03 1. 02 1.07 . 99 
Meat , Sausage, ham, ete... 90] 218] 1.49] 1:83] 235] 253] 229] 1.56 
Conserved meat.......... 51 25 | «30 29 | -20 “AZ| - .40 -d 
Fish, smoked and fresh; | | 
crabs, A aia aag sgl 24 | .25 24 29 | 32 | 42 | 56 27 








1 See Bulletin No. 88 of the United States Bureau of Labor. Cost of living of families of moderate income 
in Germany in 1907-8, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE EXPENDITURES OF GERMAN FAMILIES DURING APRIL, 1916, Fy) 
FOOD PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, CLASSIFIED BY MONTHLY INCOMES—Continy. 





















































AMOUNT—\ Concluded. 
Expenditure per family having elassified amount of income 
| Over Over | oO I oo 
7 ¥ vv | ver < neome | e 
| by py ng $47.60 to | $71.40 to | $95.20 to e119 (82 mt | di 
25 fam-|(319 fam-|,971-% | $95.20 | $119 |e miios.| Stated | ail ia: 
“2.6 ities; 3.9 (271 fam- (139 fame (37 fam- 5.7 units (35 fam- ilies (* Fea) 
units perlumts per ifies; 4.6 | tlies; 4.9| ities; 4.5 {°"" 0.” | ities; 3.7) fami! im 
family). | family) tmits per units per units per farmty) units per) 4.2 u & 
y)- ‘| famity). | family). | family). ‘I famity).| ps : 
fan 4 
—| Listes 
1. Food consumed in the 
housechold—Concluced. | | 
Fish canned.............- ' = $0. 11 $0.09 0.10 $0.12 | $0.17 $0. 11 $0. 11 | g 
err eee ee . 49 . 55 é i 79 - 63 70 | 
Mili, her aye ileal 1 $3 | 3 + ‘5 60 ” . 
Milk, eomdensed.......... 13 -12 | .13 a2 . 21 “15 . OY 
Cheese, cottage cheese, | 
ne Ser Sere 15 28 | . 23 26 | -29 . 34 37 | 
Vegetables (fresh and | 
dried), fruit............ .19 23 .28 39 | . 52 . 59 5S | 
Canned fruits and vege- 
eT ee Pree ae 25 .12 .16 .19 | . 26 .30 29 | 
jews , preserved fruits, etc. . 24 ofl .23 26 | . 34 33 27 | 
Tn teen .18 .18 .18 18. 20 .20 .20 | 
Cocoa, chocolate, sweets .. 16 13 13 19 | a . 26 26 | 
Spices, salt, vinegar, } 
lemons, etc............. -10 .12 .13 15 | -19 .19 | ae» 
Cofiee, pure and in : 
mixtures..............- 21 . 24 | .24 - 28 | . 36 ~25 . 22 2 £ 
Coffee substitutes........ 238 i | .10 . 08 . 09 . 06 .10 ; 
Nonaicoholic drinks, tea ; 
an A bat Ea ER ivteceden’. «6 -12 06 | 11) 1 .16 14 | ts 
Food substitutes......... . 0% .08 | 08 | 07 .10 S| 18 
Other foodstufis.......... .16 15 | 17 | i6 12 19 | iS 
eC ye 7.54, &21 9.065 1049} 10.48/ 10.59 
2. Alcohol, tobacco, cigars ....| 20 odu | .34 41 . 62 44 . 60 | 
3. Food and beverages con- | ' 
sumed outside the heuse- | | % 
RODE nasoscsccccccovcce chill . 92 . 38 | 45 | 46 §2 70 1. ¢ 
Grand total............ 8.33 | 8.23 9.00; 9.92 11.73 11. 62 12.28 | % 
' j | 4 





tg 
3} 
be) 
Q 
fi 
4 
4 

















{ | | 
1. Food consumed in the 
household: 
Bread, rolls, ete...........| 1.21] 11.01] 10.06, 886 7.61 7.44 7. 80 
Other bakery goods, | 
ee eae SS 3. 22 2. 31 2. 48 2.10 | 3.13 2. 70 2.18 | 2 
Flour grits, farinaceouts | 
eR le pe dic | 3.23 4.11 4.12) 4.13; 4.18 { 4.20 | 
Potatoes..-...........--. 6.30} 6.77 603, 5.54) 411 70} = 4.07 | é 
ne lard, margarine, | | 
icin a gibihehs a sepeep > ole 11. 24 12.71 HH. | = 11.89 | 9. 30 9.70; 10.07 | 
Meat, sausage, ham. ....- | 11.07 15. 72 18. 12 20.25 | 22.40 24.12; 21.63 | 4 
Conserved meat.......... 7.133/{ 3.29 4. 08 3.16, 191 1. 66 3.75 | 
. Fish, fresh and smoked; 
cra ° a 3. 3D | 3. 26 2. 9 8. 26 | 3. 06 4. O4 3.37 | 
Fish, canned...........-- 1.59) 1.17 1.28 1.29; 1.63 1.07 1. 03 1 
$ Se eee ar 4.24 6. 58 6. 70 7. 02 7.19 6. 03 6. 59 6 
Milk, fresta.--7727°2272272 | 8.49) 699] 6.17) 5.57 | 5.45) 5.74} 6.97 
Milk, condensed.......... | 1.82 1. 52 1. 59 1.29; 2.04 i. 48 5 
Cheese, cottage cheese, | 
TE, Pe ae 2. 2 2. 78 2. 81 2. 34 | 2.75 3.22 | 3. 53 2 
Ve i? oh and 
ried), fruit............ 2. 69 3. 10 3. 26 4.34 4.97 | 5. 61 5.44 
Canned fruits and vege- 
Bad» os ckdilh thes ceed 3.55 1. 58 | 1.91 2. 13 2. 43 2. 82 2. 74 
fom preserved fruits, etc . 3.38 2.95; 2.78 2. 89 3.27 3.13 2. 59 
EA vcneth dhl obs in cod 2.49 2. 44 | 2.47 2. 00 1.88 1.84 1. 98 2 
Cocoa, chocolate, sweets. 2. 22 1.70 | 1. 65 2.05 2.27 2. 52 2. 45 I 
Spices, salt, *vinegar, i 
lemons, Rai nptaaa 1.39 1.60 | 1.65 1. 63 1.79 1, 82 1.15 ! 
Coffee, pure and in mix- 
ture es Chi SOs o08¥eCesOs Se 2. 85 3. 23 | 2. 93 3. 05 3. 43 2. 36 2. 07 2. 4 
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PARLE 2e—-AVERAGE EXPENDITURES OF GERMAN FAMILIES DURING APRIL, 1916, FOR 
FOOD PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, CLASSIFIED BY MONTHLY INCOMES—Coneluded. 


PTR CENT—Concluded. 





c 


Expenditure per family having classified amount of ineome. 


| 



































' | A 5 ot 
. Over Over | Over | Income | e et 
2 2, - Le a i pews 
Tt de worst $47 .60 to | $71.40 fo | $95.20 to a Sa not |! diture, 
Item. Ged. Pree $71.40 $95.20 $119 a “1 stated | allfam 
(25 fam- |(319 fam-| 55 12 7 farruilie an | é ~ 
ve OR Sac: 2g [C271 fam-|(139 fam-| (37 fam-| - >" | (35 fam-| lies (S54 
ilies; 2.6 | ilies; 3.9 | yi; 44. 1.6 | ilies; 4.9 | ilies: 4.5 5.7 units} » 7 | famil 
junits per unit 4 og units per units per tnits pet 6. I a {anit pe 1.2 units 
| foustly). femmily ). family). | family). | family). famuy)-| tamily). pel 
| ; famil 
| | j 
Pay eae 7 7 — ee ee Ce ~ 
1. Food consumed in the | 
household—C oneluded. | 
Coifee substitutes. ....... 1. 66 | 1.39 1.15 0. 97 0. 86 | 0. 61 0. 92 1. 13 
Nonalcoholic drinks, tea, | 
[er ee ee 1.69 . 82 1.33 1.18 1. 54 1.32 | 17 18 
Food substitutes......... . 90 ..21 .% a4 95 | 77 | 1.52 
Other foodstuffs.......... 2. 02 1.99 2. 09 1.81 | 1.12 | 1. $2 | 1.42 ; 
TOME Jocb dak stun dtassd 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 160.00 | 100. 60 100.60 | 109. 00 
Per cent of grand toval. | 
1. Feod consumed in the | 
DIE. 1 Cidee onc cos. | $6.12 91.55 91.22 91, 26 89, 39 99, 19 86.19 | 4 
2. Alcohol, tobacco, cigars... .| 2. 33 3. 76 3.78 4, 08 §.34 3. 79 1. G4 
3. Food and beverages con- | | 
sumed outside the house- 
RE OE CEN | 11.05 | 4.69 5. 00 4.66} 5.27 6.02! 8.87 | 5.14 
fo 4 | 100.00 | 100. 00 100. 00 | 100. 00 160. 00 109. 00 100. 00 109.69 
} | 


— a a 


Of the expenditures for food consumed in the household those for 
meat and meat products coine in first place. They form 18.5 per 
cent of the total so expended, and 21.8 per cent if conserved ment | 
included. The relatively large expenditures for conserved meat 
indicate the shortage of fresh meat which had already made itself 
felt in April, 1916, and thereafter became still more acute. ‘he 
large expenditures for fish—3.2 per cent, and inclusive of canned fish, 
4.5 per cent—which in peace times formed only | or at the most 2 
per cent of the total expenditures for food, and the large expenditures 
for potatoes—nearly 6 per cent against 3 to 4 per cent in peace 
times—and jam which was used as a substitute for the very scarce 
butter, and bakery goods and cakes which had to supplement the 
scanty bread rations, and the large consumption of substitutes and 
preserved foods, are also significant of the changed standard of 
nutrition of the urban population brought about by the high cost of 
living and the shortage of foodstuffs during the war. 

If the data shown in the preceding table are considered by income 
groups, it is found that the expenditures for conserved meat in con- 
trast to those for fresh meat decrease with increasing income, indi- 
cating that even in April, 1916, the poorer classes of the population 
had begun to consume extensively conserved meat in preference to 
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the scarce fresh meat which could only be obtained at prohibitive 
prices. Among the financially better situated classes, on the other 
hand, the consumption of preserved vegetables increases with in- 
creasing income. 

The expenditures for preserved foods and substitutes and foy 
“other foodstuffs” participated in the total expenditures of the 
individual income groups for food consumed in the househeld wit), 
the following percentages: 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES FOR PRESERVED FOODS, FOOD SUBSTITUT 
AND “OTHER FOODSTUFFS,” BY INCOME GROUPS. 











Income group. Per cent. | 

| 

100 to 200 marks ($23.80 to $47.60). ..........2..2.--. 12.05 | 

Over 200 to 300 marks ($47.60 to $71.40).............. 13.05 4 

Over 300 to 400 marks ($71.40 to $05.20)..............| 11.39 | 
Over 400 to 500 marks ($95.20 to $119)...............- 10. 94 

oy, ASR EE Se Be ee 12.20 | 








The expenditures for tobacco and alcoholic beverages formed on 
an average about 4 per cent, and those for meals in restaurants, 
cafés, etc., about 5 per cent of the total expenditures for food and 
beverages. 

The average quantities consumed per unit of consumption, classi- 
fied by income, are shown in the following table. These data ere 
of special value because in former cost of living investigations data 
as to quantities consumed were very rare and as a rule not very 
reliable. In peace times such data are harder to obtain from the 
individual housekeepers than during the present war when most o/ 
the important foodstuffs have been rationed by weight and more 
attention is paid to the quantities of food purchased because of tlic 
general scarcity. The report on the investigation states that the 
data as to quantities shown in the schedules have been examine! 
very carefully before being compiled and that consequently it can 
be assumed that they represent as nearly as possible the actus! 
quantities consumed. Food consumed away from home and not 
taken therefrom has not been included. 
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TanLE 3—AVERAGE QUANTITIES OF FOODSTUFFS CONSUMED BY GERMAN FAMI- 
LIES DURING APRIL, 1916, PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, CLASSIFIED BY MONTHLY 
INCOMES. 

(Not all families having furnished data as to quantities of all foodstuffs consumed, the number of units of 

consumption to which the data shown in the table relate are placed within parentheses. | 








Families having class if ed amount of i income. 





+9 on $23.80 to $47.60 to $71.40 to 
Article. r Under $23.80 | "$47 60 $71.40 $95.20 


(25 es: - oma a ove 
5 families; (319 families; | (271 families; | (139 families; 



































“65 units). | 1,249 units). 1,251 units). 685 units). 
| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. p ounds 

ee a oe soe 21.5 18.9 18.4 17.6 
Other bakery goods, cakes, etc................. | (24) 1.7 | (814) -9 | (878) 1.1 | (548) 1.0 
Flour, grits, farinaceous PS ON nbc s <cnwccse. | 2 | 3.2 3.1 3.3 
ee RR a ee | 35.0 | 40.1 36. 2 37.3 

Butter, lard, margarine, oil.............. edembiouré 1.7 | 1.9 | 1.9 2. 
Mea t, fresh; sausage, ham, etc................. | 1.7 7 3.2 4.9 
Meat, oo el (6) .4 1] (381) .7 | (441) 1.0) (261 0 
Fish, smoked and fresh; crabs, eic............. (33) 1.1 | (881) 1.4 | (990) 1.5 | (544 1.9 
Fish, ek nas odin eccebcausndece (4) -4/] (128) .4} (212 3 (146) 4 
i sk cna nnetceonesiese 18 112 «| 11] 113 
EE. 5. . Aer adlswreewnsatnasewss 210.6 | 28.5 27.4 27.5 
Milk, ee od nenehenadsanelisanseeseanae (261) 5 | (295) -8 (199) 4 
Cine MI Ba ook oc oc cco ccc ccc ciect. (46) -6 | (1,095) -8 | (1,138) -8 | (653 4 
Vegetables, fresh and dried; fruit............... (44) 3.5 | (1,112) 3.3 | (1,169) 3.2 | (562) 1.9 
Vege :bles and ere (16) 4.4 | (663) 1.3 | (651) 1.6 | (494) 1.1 
jam, , Preserved fruit, artificial honey, etc....... (55) 2.3 | (1,149) 1.9] (1,135) 1.8 (627) 2.9 
a kn ee Aes ed dawn doedenancicccee< 2.3 | te gt 2.9 2.0 
ee ee ere | (2) -4 | (749) 4 | (811) .2 (544) 5 
Coffee, pure and im mixtures................... .| (44) .4 | (972) .5 | (1,077) .4 (620) .6 
COROG MIR keh 6 5 600.6660 ccsccnccccce | (55) 1.3} (1,162) $ |} (1,158) .8 | (613) 73 

Families havi wing cli sified 4 amount of income. 
Article. $85.20 to Over $119 | Ine z me Total 
> ¢. a (32 families; | ag se he (858 families; 
‘67 units). 184 units). : mr ies; 3,733 units) 
») P Dm Ubi 

Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Breed, Ste ean dsddsdscs occ ccscess- 17.2 17.4 17.0 18.3 
Other bakery goods, cakes, etc................. | (122) 1.8 | (171) 1.6 | (118 6 (2,675 1.0 
Flour, grits, farinaceous foods, etc.............. 3.1 3.4 | 3.9 3.2 
EO ae 31.6 33.2 | 28.5 37.0 
Butter, lard, margarine, Oil................. ere 1.8 2.0 | 2.0 1.9 
Meat, fresh; sausage, ham, etc.................- 4.5 5.0 | 5.2 4 
‘feat, conserved (oy aa (80) .7 | (94) .5 | (31) 1.1 | (1,294 8 
‘ish, smoked and fresh; crabs, etc.........-..-. (145) 1.4 | (168) 2.1) (119) 1.9 (2, 88 1.5 
Fis} A, Cte, dakanehsb tabs svetese (47) -3 | (71) .3 | (19) 7 (627) { 

Eg CO WARE ie Dig a EES Pe a oe 116 113 112 112 
Mili ee eS Ee a Sere eee 29.5 214.8 | 211.6 | 8.5 
Mille BO Se eee (94) 7 | (71) .6 | (36) -05 | (963 6 
Cheese, EEO eee .7 | (178) ~8 | (115) .7 | (3,392 x 
Vegetables, fresh and dried; fruit............... 4.9 5.81 (125) 8.0 | (3,363 3.8 
Me getables and fruit, canned OS SE i | (124) 2.4 | (169) 3.0] (81) 3.3 | (2,198 1.9 
Jam, preserved fruit, artificial honey, etc......- | (155) 2.3 | (178) 2.5 | (121) 2.0 | (3,420) 2.0 
Sugar De. sk ob owcceda 2.6 2.9 | st 2:6 
Cocoa, Chocolate, sweetS--..................... | (147) "3 | (164) “4| (104) 4 | (2,544) 23 
Coffee, pure and in mixtures.................... | (153) .7 | (179) .4 | (124) 4 | (3,169 5 
so lS Se ae (131) .6 | (172) .6 | (102) ) | (3,423) 8 

1 Number. 2 Quarts. 


The preceding table gives a true picture of the diet of the German 
urban population during the war. As to quantity of the individual 
foodstuffs consumed in April, 1916, potatoes come in first place, the 
858 families included in the investigation having consumed 16.79 
kilograms (37 pounds) of potatoes per unit of consumption, a con- 
sumption twice as large as that of bread and rolls combined which is 
due partly to the reduced bread ration. The consumption of vege- 
tables and fruit, fresh and preserved, with 2.57 kilograms (5.7 pounds), 
comes i third plece, and that of fresh end conserved meet with 1.90 
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kilograms (4.2 pounds) in fourth place. The consumption of | 
was nearly half that of meat, showing a considerable increase a, 
compared with peace-time consumption. An analysis of the dat, 
for the individual income groups corroborates the well-known fact «' 
decreased consumption of potatoes and bread and increased ey). 
sumption of meat in the groups with higher incomes. It also shoy.. 
that the consumption of vegetables, fresh and preserved, jam, sucar, : 
cocoa, and sweets, increases with increased income. With the ex- 4 
ception of the lowest income group the consumption of cheese wa, 
nearly the same in all income groups. 

The consumption of preserved foods in the various inceme grows 
was the following: 














— — co — 


ae 























CONSUMPTION OF PRESERVED FOODS, BY INCOME GROUPS. ; 
Income group. Pounds. 
160 te 200 marks ($23.80 to $47.60).................--- 2.92 
Over 200 to 300 marks ($47.60 to $71.40).............- 3.77 
Over 380 to 400 marks ($71.40 to $95.20).............. 3.57 
Over 400 to 500 marks ($95.20 to $119)................ 4.01 
DE a2. beh. cacccakhabegincecenaccsches 3.69 
The expenditures be all items and the consumption of food of f: 

hes of 4 persons of the two largest income groups, those aiiding | 

incomes of 100 to 200 marks ($23.80 to $47.60) and of over 2 

to 300 marks ($47.60 to $71.40) arranged by occupations of the hea: 

of the families are shown in the four tables which follow: 

TABLE 4.—AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR APRIL, 1916, OF SELECTED GERMAN | 
LIES OF FGUR PERSONS WITH A MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME OF 100 TO 200 MA: 

($23.80 TO $47.60), BY OCCUPATION OF HEADS OF FAMILIES. 

(The figures in this table are taken from the originalreport. In that report the average total expe: 
per family of all.of the 57 families included in the table is given as 222.05 marks ($52.85), which d 
correspond to the average of the totals shown for the individual occupational groups. On tho ; 
the latter the average expenditures per family of ont the 57 temilies would be only 217.39 m: irks ($51.7 

Object of expenditure lenges salaried Workmen | cusps javernance _ 
5 *] ‘ employees employees | (16families). (16 families). adie 
(19 families).’ (6 families). Amount, | Per: 

Food and beverages consum- i 
ed in and outside of the : 
DEED 5:0 dbess<tland ondin $31.21 $29.51 333. 30 $30.09 $31.51 a 

Fuel, wood, eoal, light........ 2.08 1.83 1.96 | 1.83 1.95 

I Siesta: icaecdeosxass anil aii 6.33 5.39 4.73 5.03 | 5.41 

NE. cogs stp tuebtonnesaicbes . 86 81 1. 02 | 1.07 | 95 

Clcthinz, shoes, repairs........ 4.82 4.00 3.21 | 3.94 | 4.93 | 

Miscellaneous expenditures: 

Laundry, soap, soda...... 1.18 1.33 1.18 1.24 1.21 
Household utensils, furni- 

7 ae «35 a2 -35 34 | -35 
Books. newspapers, rete... 68 51 .67 89 | . 69 
gS SEES . 64 55 . 64 . 69 . 64 
Phvsician, drugs.......... 1.34 . 55 .89 .56 90 | 
Barber, baths............. 36 33 .23 23 | 29 | 
py FREESE eS. - 93 1.21 1.24 121 1.12 
Dues for societies......... .43 . 76 Py / . 7 .65 
Amusements, sports...... 29 -12 .40 .18 26 | 
ls cnieltiedire seh demented . 89 7 75 .84 -S4 
Wages, tips. 2.2.2... -05 1.61 4 4 LEP eae 86 
Miscellaneous. ............ 1.67 1.56 .70 1.04 1.17 

ig ok cscpteds ciwaiwue 53.09 51.19 52.19 | 49.88 | 52.85 i 
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The monthly average of expenditures for April, 1916, of a family 
of four persons with a monthly family income of from 100 to 200 
marks ($23.80 to $47.60), amounted to 222.05 marks ($52.85) according 
to the preceding table. This means that on an average all families 
coming within the above classification lived beyond the income derived 
from their earnings and that the deficit of their budget had to be 
covered from other sources of income or from their savings, while 
families having neither other sources of income nor savings were 
forced to contract debts in order to obtain the necessities of life. The 
report states that in view of the greatly increased cost of living it 
seems very prebable that in the lowest income group the living 
expenses exceeded the income from earnings. 

The expenditures for food, beverages, ete., of a family of four per- 
sons of the income group considered in the table were 132.36 marks 
($31.51), those for rent 22.76 marks ($5.41), for heat and light 8.20 
marks ($1.95), for clothing, shoes, and repairs 16.95 marks ($4.03), 
for laundry, soap, and soda 5.09 marks ($1.21), and for taxes 4 marks 
(95 cents). The expenditures for books, newspapers, etc., amounted 
to 2.92 marks (69 cents) and those for amusements and sports to only 
1.10 marks (26 cents). The report observes that the figures for these 
two items furnish gratifying proof that the families in this meome 
group preferred reading to amusements. The expenditures for insur- 
ance, medical treatment, and drugs, amounting to 4.71 and 2.80 
marks ($1.12 and 90 cents), respectively, were relatively large. 
Membership in trade and professional unions required a monthly 
outlay of 2.74 marks (65 cents). That the expenditures for gifts 
reached the relatively large amount of 3.52 marks (84 cents) is to | 
explained by the fact that nearly all families have relatives in the 
army or navy to which gifts were frequently sent by parcel post. 

An analysis of the expenditures of these families by occupational 
groups shows that families of low-salaried Government employees 
spend less for food than workmen’s families but more for rent, cloth- 
ing, shoes, books, newspapers, medical treatment and drugs, baths, 
shaving, and hair cutting. The table also shows that workmen's 
families make the largest expenditures for amusements, and sports 
and salaried employees’ families the smallest. 

The expenditures for and the consumption of food of the families 
considered in the preceding table are itemized in the following table: 


te) 
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Tab_e 5.—EXPENDITURES FOR AND CONSUMPTION OF FOOD DURING APRIL, 1916, OF 
SELECTED GERMAN FAMILIES OF FOUR PERSONS WITH A MONTHLY FAMILY Ixy. 
COME OF 100 TO 200 MARKS ($23.80 TO $47.60), BY OCCUPATIONS OF HEADS OF FAMILirg, 


[The totals in this table are not in all cases equal to the sum of the items, but they and the items are jh 
exact equivalents of the figures in the original report. No explanation of the discrepancy is giy..). } 































































































Ne one Private- Occupa- 
ome Same 4 salaried Workmen | tion not ie 
7 employees | (16 fami- stated Pe head sh 
employees (6 fami- lies) (16 fami- (57 familic 
(1g fami- lies) 4 li . 
lies). 405) es). 
Item. — 
" Expendi- 
¢ 5 3 ¢ ¢ ¢ S ¢ ture. c 
gis as | 3 sis a 13 _ 
= a. = a = a = roy ai ; z 
SIE SI ELSI ESI eElei =e & 
ier igi isi alg ei gisgi © |: 
“i Sbik |S i #}| 5 | eK] S| E Ss | § 
- v = v ~ v = v < - : 
Food consumed in the household: | Lbs. Lbs Lbs. Lbs 
Bread, rolls, ete............- $3.03 | 67.2 |$2.88 | 65.3 |$3.40 | 74.8 [$3.42 | 79.9 |€3.23 | 10.9 ‘ 
Other bakery goods, cakes, 
NODE n i. cst dbeieeedebasinnt+ -43 | 2.4 87 | 7.7 58} 43] .62] 40 60 | 2.02 4.3 
Flour, grits, farinaceous food, 
OR, nk oda cosdevancedvoavews 1.25 | 12.8 | 1.01 | 10.4 | 1.36 | 12.7] 1.3 12.3 }1.28] 4.33 
a ee 1.48 /128.7 | 1.84 155.2 | 2.51 [185.1 | 2.06 (210.9 | 1.97] 6.6» 
Butter, lard, margarine, oil../ 3-76 | 7.2 | 3.92 | 7.2) 4.07} 82)431 | 8.2] 4.02] 13.61 
Meat, sausage, ham, etc......| 4.58 | 10.0 | 5.82 | 12.4 | 5.02 | 10.3 | 4.53 | 11.5 | 4.83 | 16.37 
Conserved meat............. 1.03) 2.8) 1.18] 2.5 64} 2.6}; .48! 13] .82] 2.77 2.0 
Fish, smoked and _ fresh; 
ON YS” Si a Pe ee -82; 42] .85] 4711.02] 48 99; 6.6] .93] 3.16 1 
ES EEE SE ee eee ee - | er : | See oo4) 1.14 
ONS EAU ES ee BS SG Pee. 2.00 | 146) 1.33 | 127] 2.25 | 146] 1.85 | 143]1.95] 6.62 
CO 2.32 241.1 | 2.00 |230.4] 1.65 °28.5 | 1.66 226.4] 1.92 6. 50 
Milk, condensed............. SGN BSE ice a s 9 Re se 2 SS 9. 02 5 
Cheese, cottage cheese, etc...) .78 | 3.5] .44] 2.5| .72] 2.5] .65) 2.1] .69} 2.33 2.7 
Vegetables (fresh and dried , 
| REREE  E AE pae -92 | 11.3 | 1.34] 11.5 .96 | 16.6 | 1.07 | 12.3 | 1.01 3. 42 
Canned fruitsand vegetables.| .37 | 2.6] .36|] 3.7] .66] 5.6] .33| 3.6] .43] 1.45 
Jam, preserved fruits, etc....| .75 | 6.4] .63 | 42 SF ded ceb Lc@ Ob «dab 3.62 
AER ES he8 58 Slr ae av 10.8 52} 9.5 -70 | 11.4 -63 | 11.0 - 68 2. 39 
Cocoa, chocolate, sweets... . - - -66 |} 1.4 65) 1.2| .60] 1.6] .36/ 18] .58; 1.98 
Spices, salt, vinegar, lemons, 
Ol, 4% anita heemenkomns+00> | ae - @ ee . 7s >) eae 49} 1.65 
Coffee, pure and in mixtures.| .89| 1.7] .7 2.0} .92} 1.8] .55] LI] .95] 3.22 
Coffee substitutes ........... -33 | 2.8 -34| 3.4 - 43 3.1 val 3.4 . 36 1. 23 
Nonalcoholic drinks, tee, ete.; .29 |...... Ps ey Oe rey Se Teseese 25 85 
Food substitutes. ........... SP es vk wane Se  —— ec « See -o0 | 1.12 
Other foodstuffs. ............ eSB F022... | .22 eerey YS Sif loe -49 | 1.66 
Rs pe se alah 28.05 |...... 27.36 | bia sai 131.33 |...... 23.31 |...... 29.50 100. 00 a 
— !————- —' | -— — = ————— LS ————_——- —<<==$==< <= Js 
Alcohol, tobacco, cigars.......... ‘oie eens Sf ee BUS Beeecse sg ee 2? | aa 
Foods and beverages consumed 
away from home............... 298 f.524.: x | Pe 91 |......| -80 |...... ae 
Grand total................ 30.21 |...... 29.51 |------[38-81 RS 30. 09 anes SeMeeiy....|...... | 
| ol 
1 Number. $ Quarts. 
A family of four persons of the income group considered in the 
preceding table expended on an average nearly 124 marks ($29. , 
for food consumed in the household. Of this amount 23.72 marks a 
~ ~ bd ° c ' 7 
($5.65) went for meat and meat products, inclusive of 3.43 marks 
(82 cents) expended for conserved meat, 16.87 marks ($4.02) for 
butter and fats, and 16.07 marks ($3.83) for bread and bakery 
goods. The expenditure for potatoes was 8.28 marks ($1.97), for [F 
eggs 8.21 marks ($1.95), for milk 8.06 marks ($1.92), for fish, fres! 4 
smoked, and conserved, 5.33 marks ($1.27), for cheese 2.89 marks k 
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(69 cents), and for fresh and preserved fruit and vegetables 6.04 
marks ($1.44). The total expenditure of the family for conserved 
food and food substitutes inclusive of coffee substitutes and other 
foodstuffs amounted to 14.20 marks ($3.38). 

The distribution of the expenditures for food within the indi- 
vidual occupational groups shows the following facts: The expendi- 
tures of workmen’s families for bread and rolls, potatoes, and butter 
and fats were larger than the expenditures of low-salaried Govern- 
ment employees’ and private employees’ families for the same com- 
modities. The expenditures of workmen’s families for meat were 
larger than those of low-salaried Government employees’ and smaller 
than those of private employees’ families, while their expenditures 
for fish, eggs, jam, sugar, and coffee (inclusive of coffee substitutes) 
were larger than those of families of the other two occupational 
croups. The expenditures for food consumed away from home 
(in restaurants, etc.) were very considerable in the case of low- 
salaried Government employees. The consumption of the individual 
foodstuffs corresponded as a rule to the expenditures. The rela- 
tive quantitative importance of the individual foodstuffs consumed 
in urban households has already been discussed. 

The average monthly expenditures of families of four persons of 
the income group of over 200 to 300 marks ($47.60 to $71.40), by 
cecupational groups, is shown in Table 6, as follows: 

TABLE 6.-AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR APRIL, 1916, OF SELECTED GERMAN ¥AMI- 


LIES OF FOUR PERSONS WITH A MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME OF OVER 200 TO 300 
MARKS ($47.60 TO $71.40), BY OCCUPATION OF HEADS OF FAMILIFS. 


[The totals in this table are not in all cases equal to the sum of the items, but they and the items are the 
exact equivalents of the figures in the original report. Noexplanation of the discrepancy in given.] 



































Medium- | | Average(59 families). 
salaried | Private = 
Govern- | salaried Work- rang oe 
Object of expenditure. ment em- employ- | men (13 stated (13 
ployees | ees (20 | families). |‘, sili Ch hee ee 
(13 farni- families). faml les). Amount. rercent. 
lies). | 
Food and beverages consumed in and out- 
side of the household............. seeders $36. 61 $35. 09 $36. 31 $37. 99 $37. 39 | 54.10 
Fuel, wood, coal, light ...................- 2. 67 3.37 1.91 2. 59 2.78 | 1. 02 
DA tnahsHena tte ateseséckcackewsrccce. 9. 82 8.71 5.91 7.16 8. 00 | 11.57 
sR eee 1. 82 2. 03 95 1.59 1.67 | 2.42 
Clothing, shoes, repairs..................-- 5. 67 6. 04 5. 02 5. 28 5. 56 8. 05 
Miscellaneous expenditures: 
Laundry, soap, soda............-.-.-- 1.48 1. 36 1.68 1.68 1.53 2. 21 
Household utensils, furniture, ete... «35 35 27 .30 32 47 
Books, newspapers, etc.........-...--. 99 99 .68 95 91 t. 32 
| Ss et ae cull 1.01 1.59 1.12 55 1.14 1.65 
TT 96 1. 24 -98 79 1.04 1. 52 
SS .38 . 38 34 . 36 .37 .53 
SR 2. 43 3. 20 1. 26 1.49 2. 23 3. 22 
Dues for societies.....................- 43 .%4 1.03 90 . 80 1.15 
Amusements, sports...........-..---- | .48 . 5A 55 .70 .53 .i7 
. ote Sea aaa 1.29 2. 52 2. 26 . 94 1.85 2.68 
ee oo os cccnqe . 82 keen . 40 .72 1.04 
_ | 305s 3.77 2. 35 | 55 1.32 2. 27 3. 28 
Rha Deane da ckcechsces cose. | 70. 97 | 71.38 60.80} 65.00 | 69.10} — 100.00 
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The average expenditures of a family of four persons of the income 
group of over 200 to 300 marks ($47.60 to $71.40) amounted to 
290.35 marks ($69.10). Although this amount is not so large as the 
highest income within the income group considered, it nevertheless 
indicates that a number of families in this group had lived beyon(| 
their income from earnings. Deficits im the household budgets 0! 
these families, which must have occurred frequently, were proba], 
eovered through expenditure of previous savings or through co.- 
traction of debts. Expenditures for food, amounting to 157.(s 
marks ($37.39), formed more than half of the total expenditure.. 
The expenditures for rent with 33.60 marks ($8), for clothing, etc. 
with 23.38 marks ($5.56), and heat and light with 11.69 marks ($2.78) 
were the next largest items in the order named. The disbursements 
for msurance and gifts of 9.35 and 7.79 marks ($2.23 and $1.85), 
respectively, were also relatively large. 

Considered by occupations the data shown in Table 6 again indic:t: 
that workmen’s families spend more for food than salaried employ - 
ees’ families, but less for rent, clothing, books and newspapers, 21 
for insuranee. That their expenditures for msurance are seeming! , 
smaller is probably due to the fact that the insurance premiums » 
generally deducted from their wages. In spite of the faet that t!. 
income of the workmen’s families included in the table is general!y 
lower than that of the families of Government and private employec- 
the disbursements of the former for dues to societies are considera!) 
larger than those of the latter. 

The average monthly expenditures for food are shown in detail | 
the followimg table for the same families as are considered in thw 
preceding table. 
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TABLE Y—EXPENDITURES FOR AND CONSUMPTION OF FOOD DURING APRILB, 1916, 01 
SELECTED GERMAN FAMILIES OF FOUR PERSONS WITH A MONTHLY FAMILY IN- 
COME OF OVER 200 TO 300 MARKS (947.60 TO $71.40), BY OCCUPATIONS OF HEADS 01 
FAMILIES. 


[Tke totals in this table are not always equal to the sum of the items, but they and the items are the 
pcctines iwale i th i igi sport. No explanation of the diserepancy is given. ] 
exact equivalents of the figures in the original report p ; Vis 
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pone ne | Private | | Occupation 
Gace salaried Workmen | not stated 
usent em employees | (13 fami- ra 13 r — Average (sofa mili 
e z 20 fami- | ies oo 
ployees (13 | as | les). lies). 
families). 7 | 
| 
Item. ne. a | “c= ‘SWaliie: lene ——— 
. dj a. 2 | . is = |Expenditure. <= 
E Siétis]|& S| Ss 3 
Sia; 2% _ £an G2 Fay 1 2 
3 = cs |g siatld¢s =} ~ 2 ig 
si sezisBtstsBilstigtstite > | s 
Big i/ea!iatiea;a3}a&iai sg . m 
* S = it & i-3 = | | = tr 
<>) o = 1G Tm Oo | wa 2) < & | © 
er Se ; es SOR Ramm Baek = 
Food consumed in the household: | Lbs. | Lbs. J on Lbs. | | Lbs. | | Dh 
Broad, rolls, et0: . .....<:--<- $3.22 | 66.8 $3.12 | 71.6 ($3. 53 | 76.1 |$3.61 | 92.9 |$3.34 9.84 | 76.2 
Other bakery goods, cakes, ail 3 a 
Pe ah ees i . O8 — . 96 ee oe leadusinl . 44 2.1 76 2.23 6 
Flour, grits, farinmaeeous foeds, ' M i | per i ' 
SOR «. dateadhatade ct poco cones 1.49 | 14.5 | 1.27; 11.1} 1.04; 11.4 | 4.31 1.4; 1.28 | 3. 76 | 12.4 
a i no 1.97 143.4 | 1.5E )122.7 | 2.28 [159.3 | 2.40 211.1 | 1.97} 5.50 | the. 6 
Butter lard, margarine, oi! ..| 3.93 7.2 | 3.82) 8.2) 4.58] 9.6 | 4.27| 7.6) 4.11} 12.12] 7.9 
Meat, sausage, ham, ete......{ 7.23 | 16.9 | 6.54 ) 12. 0} 6.55 | 12.7 | 7.05 11.5 | 6.69} 19.69) 13.1 
Conserved meat. ...........- i 2.6 | 1.09 | 1 ies . f Se 1. 08 paters 99 | 2. 92 t 
‘is ok nd fresh; 
ye > yprslinee baeniia mi £461 TT 7.87 | Sak wikes | .sh{ 3.0] .871 2.57 9 
/ en “= RRS omen eae? Par rene ee ae | 1.18 
- = ees 2.15 1 36 34 152 | 1.80 232) | 1.90 139 [213] 6.27) +4 
EP eee 2. 10 5.9 | 232 739.8 } 2.15 47.6 | 1.85 (235. 9 13 6. 28 2 
Milk, condensed ............. - =e - 2 ee, Sees SC, a, See .48 1.42 }.. 
Cheese, cottage cheese, ete...' .92 | 2.4; .8 3.9 . a ; 1.08 4.0; .91 2. 69 5 
Vegetables, (fresh and dried); | | a a ‘ 
A «ode winetimne as r2.36 | OA8 | BZ t EBT Be th... k.70 | 17.6 1.37 4.0 s 
Canes —a vegetables. | ‘= re 61 + Me me ¥ 6 6. : 4 : 7.9 
eserved f a, Saeein ° i & 9] 95 | : 8 OF | ¥ Soi 2 7.0 
Sud et] 168| 85 72 | 105| 278 ( 402} [mlz] {74} 217] 10:3 
- _= | ' 
Cocoa, chocolate, sweets. ...- ol 1.2 63) Lt i eee Ot Li) .6 b. 82 ion 
Spices, salt, vinegar, lemons, . | 
eee . . (G6 Seaakes . = | .68 1. 86 
Coffee, pure and in mixtures.| 1.09 | 2.2 | 1.15 | 2.3| 1.00] 1.3] 1.02 | 2.8 | 1.08 
Coffee substitutes............ | 8) 3.7 34 3.4 | .46 1.3 46 5.3 10 1.18 2 
Nonalcoholic beverages, tea, 
St i rae . ) =) ee .» ~ . 9 eae | .46 1. 35 
Pood substitutes............. et See ee 1 _)  ) | .40/] 1.18 
Other foodstuffs. ............ | hire SS | 43 ep 63) L866 
SS a Fe 6 (ao 32. 95 ee ae 3.95 100. 00 
Aleohol, tobaceo, cigars a | * or BI be tne «dh BiG bene don SS ( eee! ff 
Foods and beverages consumed | | | 
away from home....... ri ckbewe eo? ( 1 - h. Pi beweee Ss RD nnous 
Grama total... ............- por [- owns [See GD boecce- 36. 31 le 1 BD Bow. =. B50 TO }. pence : 
! Number. 2 Quarts. 


Of the individual items of the average family expenditures for food 
shown in Table 7 those for meat and meat products (inclusive of 
conserved meat), amounting to 32.27 marks ($7.68), are much large 
than the corresponding items in Table 5 for the next lowest income 
group. The average expenditures for bread and other bakery goods 
amounted to 17.22 marks ($4.10), and nearly the same amount, 17.27 
marks ($4.11), was expended for butter and fats. The expenditure 
for potatoes, 8.28 marks ($1.97), is thesame as in Table 5. The total 
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expenditure for preserved foods and food substitutes and “other food. 
stuffs” was 16.61 marks ($3.95) per family. 

Of families with a monthly income of over 200 to 300 marks 
($47.60 to $71.40) those of medium-salaried Government employees 
made the largest expenditures for fresh meat and the smallest expendi- 
tures for conserved meat. The expenditures for bread and rolls and 
fats and butter were largest in the case of workmen’s families. Work- 
men’s families also were the largest consumers of milk, but their 
expenditures for milk were smaller than those of the other occupa- 
tional groups, which indicates that they must have consumed more 
skimmed milk than the latter. Of all occupational groups Government 
employees’ families made the smallest expenditures for alcohclic 
beverages, tobacco, and meals in restaurants. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF JULY, 1516. 


In July, 1916, the War committee on consumers’ interests made a 
second cost of living investigation. With the exception of a few 
unimportant alterations the sckedule used was the same as that uscd 
in the April investigation. The same method of compilation was also 
employed, but only expenditures for food were considered, as it was 
rightly assumed that all other expenditures could not have undergone 
any noteworthy change during the relatively short pericd of thrve 
months. The schedules of 146 families with 644 persons and 6)! 
units of consumption were included in the compilation. Most (101) 
of the households included were in large cities, 39 were in medium- 
sized, and only 6 in small cities. Only the following three income 
groups were considered: 


FS ee 46 families. 
Over 200 to 300 marks ($47.60 to $71.40)... ....... 00.22.22. ee eee eee 50 families. 
IEE RE CE a Se ae 50 familics. 


According to the occupation of the head of the femily the familics 
included in the investigation were distributed as follows: Higher 
salaried Government employees, 22; medium-salaried Government 
employees, 36; private salaried employees, 31; workmen, 48; and free 
professions, 9. As in the April investigation, most ef the families 
included, therefore, belonged to the middle classes. 

Lack of space does not permit a reproduction in the Monruty 
Review of the full results of this second investigation. For this 
reason it can only be mentioned here that the average expenditure 
per family for food was 43.19 marks ($10.28) in July, 1916, as against 
39.04 marks ($9.29) in April, indicating an increase of 10.63 per cent 
for this three-month period. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
SEPTEMBER, 1917, COMPARED WITH MAY, 1915. 


BY N. C. ADAMS. 


The average earnings per hour of employees in the principal pro- 
ductive occupations of six departments of the iron and steel industry 
had increased, in September, 1917, as compared with May, 1915, as 
follows: In blast furnaces, 52 per cent; in Bessemer converters, 
58 per cent; in open-hearth furnaces, 38 per cent; in blooming mills, 
35 per cent; in plate mills, 50 per cent; and in sheet mills, 95 per 
cent. Full-time hours per week had changed very little in these 29 
months, and full-time earnings per week had increased in the same 
proportions as the earnings per hour in four of the six departments, 
with an additional 3 per cent increase in the two remaining depart- 
ments—open-hearth furnaces and sheet mills. 

Many of the companies furnishing information for this report have 
notified the Bureau that they granted a further increase of 10 per 
cent in rates of pay to their employees in October, 1917, and it is 
believed that all of the companies represented joined in this additional 
increase. Hence the reader should bear in mind that even the very 
high figures here exhibited do not portray the full extent of the great 
increase in wages of iron and steel workers as a result of the War. 
An additional evidence of the further increase in October, 1917, is 
furnished by the following statement prepared from figures in the Feb- 
ruary, 1918,issueofthe Montuiy Review. The figures refer to entire 
plants instead of to selected departments as do the tables of this 
report, but the general trend is not especially disturbed by that fact, 
It will be seen that the index numbers for per capita earnings for the 
entire plants show an increase of 26 points, or 16 per cent, in October, 
1917, as compared with the preceding month. 











INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING VARIATIONS IN THE NUMBER OF PERSONS ON 
THE PAY ROLL, IN THE AMOUNTS OF SUCH PAY ROLLS, AND IN PER CAPITA 
EARNINGS—IRON AND STEEL. 

(January, 1915 = 100.} 














SPU, BOs 6 vn cnccccccs 182 


Webber | Amount Per 
Date. on 0 capita 
pay roll. pay roll. | earnings. 
January, 1915.............. | 100 100 100 
May, EN ttacks ces | i 120 108 
December, 1916.............. 160 234 146 
September, Se 179 290 162 
343 188 
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This bureau’s latest bulletin on Wages and Hours of Labor in the 
Iron and Steel Industry (No. 218), issued in January, 1918, is a com- 
prehensive study of general working conditions in the industry dur. 
ing the period extending from May, 1913, to June, 1915. 

The three outstanding phases of that period were: First, tli 
high rates of wages in May, 1913, which resulted from the industry's 
activities during the early part of that year; second, the steadily 
decreasing pay rolls of the remainder of 1913 and the entire year of 
1914, the first year of the War; and, finally, the slowly improving 
conditions during the spring of 1915 resulting from the beginning 
of the War demands. Earnings per hour, however, in May, 191), 
still were below those of May, 1913. 

Bulletin 218 also presents some text and tabular statements co im- 
piled from issues of the Monruiy Review which clearly indicate tho 
great increases in employment and in rates of pay which occurred 
between May, 1915, and December, 1916. The difference between 
the index numbers for per capita earnings for May, 1915, and [De- 
cember, 1916 (see preceding table), is 38, or an increase of 35 per cent 
for the latter month. 

Bulletin 218 also contains a reference (October, 1917) to further 
increases shown by later data in the bureau’s possession, but at 
that time uncompiled. The information referred to forms the bosis 
of this brief report. It was furnished by various iron and sice! 
companies in the United States and is for the pay-roll period end- 
ing September 15, 1917. It is presented here coupled, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, with similar data from identical plants, taken 
from the report for May, 1915 (Bulletm 218). A comparison |) 
tween the index numbers for per capita earnings for May, 1!)15, 
and September, 1917, as shown in the preceding table, shows a ¢:in 
of 54 points, or 50 per cent, in the last-named month. 


This report embraces statistics for blast furnaces, Bessemer ¢:11- 
verters, open-hearth furnaces, blooming mills, plate mills, | 
sheet mills, so far as these departments are represented in suflicien' 
numbers to form a basis for comparison, in the Eastern, Pittsbure)), 
Great Lakes and Middle West, and Southern districts of the Unite: 
States. While the number of plants included is somewhat smailcr 
than the number heretofore represented in the series of iron : 
steel wages bulletins, the report is sufficiently re to 
give a fair exposition of the phenomenal increases in earnings of 1 
and steel workers in 1917 as compared with19i15 and with pre-War 
periods, 
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Actual rates of wages per hour, full-time hours per week, and 
full-time earnings per week for the principal productive occupa- 
tions of each of the six departments covered are shown in the table 
on pages 41 to 51, for identical plants, for September 15, 1917, and 
May 15, 1915. 

These figures, together with similar figures for previous years 
taken from Bulletins 218, 168, and 151, are summarized in the form 
of relative numbers, which show the trend of wages and hours from 
vear to year in each occupation and in each department as a whole. 
This table of relative numbers appears on pages 34 to 39, and the 
relatives for each department as a whole are reproduced in the table 
on page 32. 

The heavy-faced figures of the foilowing table are relative or 
index numbers and are simply percentages computed from the 
actual figures. In computing the index numbers the actual figures 
for 1913 are taken as the base, or 100 per cent; thus the facts for 
each other year reported are brought into direct comparison with 
the facts for the last complete year before the War. 

Referring to the weekly-earnings column of the table for blast 
furnaces, it is seen that while such earnings in 1913 were higher than 
in any year of the period 1907 to 1915, inclusive, in 1917 they had 
increased 47 per cent as compared with 1913 and 52 per cent as 
compared with 1915. The greatest increase in weekly earnings is 
that shown for employees in sheet mills, whose weekly earnings in 
1917 were 88 per cent higher than m the pre-War year 1913, 98 per 
cent higher than in 1915, and 119 per cent higher than in 1910. 
In computing the per cents of increase or decrease, other than those 
of each year with the year preceding, 1917 was used as a basis for 
comparison, as that is the first year shown in this report which 
reflects the very great War increases in rates and earnings. 
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RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, WAGES PER HOUR, AND WEEKLy 
EARNINGS, TOGETHER WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, IN Sprcy. 
FIED YEARS, BY DEPARTMENTS. 
















































































[1913=100.] 
Hours per week. Wages per hour. Weekly earning: 
Per cent of in- Per cent of in- Per cent of ip. 
crease (+) or crease (+) or crease (+) or 
decrease (—) decrease (—) decrease (—) 
in— in— in— 
— ete —  - . Rela- = 
Department and year. ive ac ive tac tive | Each 
time as com- ed | wages as com-| ed time j|ascom-) iiced 
hours pared | Yearas| | per red | Year as| weekly} pared | year as 
per with | Com- hour. sar com- | earn- | with | com- 
week, each pared each pared | ings.| each | pared 
g _ | with sneci- with -e- with 
ed year ied year ed vear 
year. | Pre. year, | Be | ooo 
ing. | ing. 
Blast furnaces: | | 
eee 103 | wee ar | + 75 }........ | 90) +63].. 
ee SS, se ee 101 —4 —2 83 + &3 — 5 85 + 73 - § 
MR ccluid «= claseauddn bis 102 -—5 +1 82 + 8&5 —- 1 84 + 75 —] 
SB isecentyssescuare 103 —6 +1 si +71; +9! 1] +62 g 
SP Set Sack cabdcndch 102 —5 -1 9) +69; +1/{ 91] +62) 
Kenn ctndeceeche 99 —2 -—3 $2 + 65 + 2 91 + 62 
MD Ghidecuiivedi ssn. <c0 100 —3 +1 100; +52; +9| 100/ + 47) ) 
RS ons 5 ye ls 97 (*) —3 100 + 52) () 97 + 52 3 
Bed bes becdsedicec<dace 97 () (') 100, + 52) (') 97 | + 52) 
I it ona asc ago i _ pg aR (‘) gy eo ae | 52 |  § 52 
Bessemer converters: | 
Sagara eth allies elles aigeo eres oc 103 og ee ee 84 4 Sas 86 + 65 
p  IREDDE SOs peer eee 99 +3 —4; * 7%) +7 —7 79; + 80 8 
a Ty ay oe ER OO SRR SS 103 -1 +4 $1 + 72 + 4 84 + 69 
RE SP SS ey ee 103 —l (*) 85 + 64 + 5 88 + 6l ) 
ne bel tate cuoal sala e 101 +1 _ 81 + 72 — 5 84 + 69 — 5 
hs eadpadtiba cahdndeks- 101 +1 (*) 90| + & +11 909 + 58 7 
NS Ditha <'s 4 coRiy tetas 100 +2 —1 100 + 39 +11 100 + 42 l 
a iid tolaieh bbbbahi ds «da bine 100 +2 (4) 85 + 64 —15 87 + 63 3 
nnbbechnwahen éo's.00 o04 100 +2 (‘) 8 + 58 + 4 90 + 58 | 3 
SEY ay ea eee a +2 pS Oe nn +58 Be ak s..;- 8 
Open-hearth furnaces: 
_ RE EEE LE ee 99 i ow Bree 88 QT bil dake &8 + 59 
PE bbWAddadecssadonaces 97 + -—2 8&8 + 61 (*) 8$ + 63 | 2 
Dg ES ee Oe oe 99 (4) +2 $2 + 54 + 5 $1 + 54 | 6 
SGU bus ndasadecesse cee ; 100 a | +1 100; + 42 +9 100 | + 40 
FS eS ee 97 +2 -3 99 + 43 -—1 96 + 46} —4 
A BS piles a ae i 97 +2 (') 103 + 38 +4 $9 + 41 | 
- EE Fe te ee wag SP Esk. <cnties +2 | ee +38  / 
ooming ° | 
Ssh thee dwutccesccecs 101 WE Teceedd 64) + 52]........ 85 ae 
| RSS SRE ae eee 100 (*) -—1 85 + 51 +1 86 + 49 | + 1 
SG Dh edadaes\asnsuuclse | 100} @) (1) 9) +42) +6 9) +42) +5 
Se sinttbadansantdssqess | 100) @) (*) 100, +28; +11 100, +28) -+ll 
Cae ba Citaavctivaisiseoes 98 +2 -—2 96 + 33 —4 95 + 35 —o 
Pa aktnnh tlt txnasokie 99 +1 +1 %/ +35/ —1 95) + 35) _ 
MC cccrtz oc. ie, 100 |........ +1] 198 /........ +85} 198/........ | ° 435 
Plate mills: | 
in dévsdéssedcarigoccdes 99 eee 89 + 70/)........ 88} + 70|........ 
id p2etkdheb weds veieas 99 +2 (4) 86 + 76 — 3 84 + 79 — 9 
is ois nhs ills os oc kbe bn } 100 +1 92 + 64 +7 $1 + 65 8 
EEA eee aera | 100 +1 (*) 100 + Sil +9 100 + 50 10 
aie se | 99 +2 =f %| +59| —5 95 | + 58 -5 
thiddimecniatecctbedas 99 +2 (*) 101, + DO + 6 100 | + 530 ) 
1917.. ad ee ee ee 101 “eee eeee +2 1 eeeeeeee +50 150 eeeeeeee 0) 
Sheet 4 
bbe wbilysnc'ss cds doees 101 OE Liviasace 86 +113 |........ 86; +119 |.......- 
ETT aera eee 100 +3 —l 93 + 97 + 8 93 +102 8 
MS We sbsccu dcr ddencdece 100 +3 C 9%) + 91 +3 96 | + 96 +3 
SRN ESS 100 +3 > 100 | + 83 +4 100; + +4 
DEA chidkepentcyed sins 100 +3 1) 102 | + 79 +2 102 | + 84 +2 
SSS aaa Daa 100 +3 1) 4%) +95| -—8 95 | + 98 —7 
Pde Rewincneeciticeenn | RAE: +3 ot eS +95 ae +98 
1 No change. 
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COMMON LABORERS. 


The rate of wages paid common laborers is to a large extent a basic 
rate from which are determined the rates for other occupations requir- 
ing little skill, hence the rate for common labor is of importance be- 
vond the limits of the occupation proper. The rate per hour of com- 
mon labor is practically the same in all the departments of a plant, 
but the earnings per day or week, of course, are determined by the 
number of hours worked. 

The following table shows, for each district, the average hourly rate 
paid to common laborers in each of the departments covered in 
this report. 

AVERAGE RATES PER HOUR OF COMMON LABORERS IN EACH DEPARTMENT, BY 
DISTRICTS, 1915 AND 1917. 








All 


Blast 


} 
Bessemer) Open- | 














ee eee ee ae . 298 


Pee i Blooming Plate Sheet 
District and year. depart- | nes con- hearth [en He ort 
ments. | furnaces. | verters. | furnaces. | miils. mills. | miil 
| ' | | ae ere 
Eastern: | 
ee A Ee, eee st S0. O6F 1....<22.- | 90.151} $0.160] ¢0.147 |.......... 
el EE ee 278 | SFE foo scsnens 287 | .250| pBD. bcs ccvesse 
Pittsburgh: 
A a ¢ es ee 190 | .186 | £0.19 198 . 187 | 188 ©. 191 
RS ae eee Sa . 301 . 292 | . 299 . 300 - 300 | - 300 | 321 
Great Lakes and Middle West: | 
SR Te . 190 | . 195 | . 191 . 192 . 190 | 187 | . 180 
RRS Ee oSi8 | . 296 . 297 . 299 . 295 | 289 | . 335 
Southern: 
Rs Ree ae, Ce 152 | QT ee .158 5 ¢ eee |e eee es 
7 aE Tar ee ee 222 | <- | Soper 221 Kg VRC | ate 
Total: | | 
OG Aid. chet ccebetignes . 184 . 182 | . 190 | . 187 - 182 | 172 | . 186 
. 281 | . 298 | . 202 | . 287 . 294 331 
| 





INDEX NUMBERS. 


Relative or index numbers for each of the principal productive 
occupations in each of the six departments covered by this report 
appear in the following pages, (34 to 39). As before stated these index 
numbers are simply percentages computed from the actual figures of 
earnings and hours, the figures for 1913, the last complete year before 
the War, being used as the base or 100 per cent. 

Blast furnace employees with the exception of blowers are paid an 
hourly or a daily rate, and there is a decided uniformity in the in- 
creases in earnings of 1917 over 1913 as shown by the relative num- 
bers. But in the other departments, with the exception of sheet 
mills, while the uniformity is still apparent in the relative numbers 
for laborers and other unskilled or semiskilled employees who, for by 
far the greater part, are paid time rates, there is a perceptibly smaller 
increase shown in the relative numbers for the highly skilled tonnage 
workers. Sheet mills on the other hand show a smaller increase in 
weekly earnings for laborers than for the very highly skilled other 
employees in the rolling gang. These laborers’ earnings, however, 
show a greater relative increase than do laborers in any of the five 


other departments. 
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The increases for the sheet mill department are the greates; 
brought out by this report, weekly earnings for all occupations cor- 
bined being 98 per cent higher in 1917 than in 1915. 

RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FU! 
TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1907 TO 1917,1 BY OCCUPATIONS. 
BLAST FURNACES. 
[1913=100.} 



















































































| | a 7” e . 
Seed Rate of| — = Rate of| Full- | Full Rate of Ful 
- wages | ne ime | waces ;_ time | time | aces | tin 
Year. | hours per | weekly hours ~ | weekly | hours per | Wee! 
r earn- er earn- yer ear 
wank: hour. ings. | weak: hour. | ings. | walk, } hour. ings. 

| } | ; 

| Siockers. Skip operators. Iron — _ 

| 
SR, eee 162 88 | gO 102 89 91 104 | 92 
> + 9 SRE eo INI acy al 99 | 81 sl 102 85 | 87 105 91 
a ee 101 | 82 | 83 | 102 85 | 87 105 85 
ena iglesias 101 | 86 | 87 102 91 | 92 104 93 
on lalla pean 101 | 87 89 101 91 | 93 102 G4 
EE a 100 90 | $0 96 95 | 90 101 94 4 
SSP perheeieigars 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 
bee OP RIE Toray 96 99 | 95 | 96 100 o6 _99 98 | +7 
A 96 99 94 | 96 101 | 96 109 91 
CS RM O94 | 157 154 93 154 | 143 j 109 137 

! i } 

Bottom fillers. | Blowers. | Pig machine men. 

l l 
SS oe 103 | 92 | O4 102 88 99 103 i) S3 
"SRS Sees Ie 103 86 | &8 102 83 85 | 103 x4 ; 
 - Se 2. a a 103 80 | 81 | 102 S4 86 103 34 s” 
cco setts Sark 103 92 94/ 102) 90 93 103 88 
AEE eS BESS Dea 103 et) 92 101 93 95 161 SR 89 
Ee, a Saas 100 92 92 98 | 96 93 | 100 89 bY 
SR . aaa ge 100 100 100 109 1009 100 100 100 LOY 
Td as ae aa 100 99 99 | 98 | 99 97 97 100 
| RO". GR Raho 99 101 99 | 9S 100 GS 97 99 | a7 
a eS es | Qa 165 162 | 95 | 139 132 | 95 157 148 

| } } i 

Top fillers. | Blowingengineers. | Cindermen. 

— — 
ee ee eee | 104 87 90 103 Gi | 94 | 107 94 102 
TN 104 82 85 103 89 91 | 106 85 gl 
TE RO ES ere pees 104 | 79 &2 103 87 | 89 | 106 81 Sf 
ee 104 | 88 2 103 92 | 95 107 99 4 
SE. ORCA RR ee 102 | su 91 162 $3 94 | 105 87 | g2 
aE) Maes 100 | g2 91 | 99 95 93 97 91 87 
BM pel) ius tas a 100; 100 100} 100 100 i00 | 100 100 | 10) 
ee 99 | 99 97 | 7 100 96 | 97 97 | t 
MO eee ot a Peale Ts 97 | 100 97 96 100 96 | as 96 | gt 
GE RRR mcmmeriaeate 97 146 140 93 148 138 97 151 147 

} Se ies: Pio. LACSee Fl ci ae Se 

} Larrymen. Keepers. Laborers. 

} } 

| | | : a | — 

102 88 90; 103;  91/ 94! 106| ~~ 84 90 

102 83 85 103 | 83 90 | 102 8! 5 

102 84 86 103 | 86 83 | 102 80 | 52 

102 91 93 103 92 94! 103 88 00 

ORGS. eT ea aes 101 90 91 101 | 93 94 101 88 90 
ihe dabbhssessncccans colon 95 93 88 97 | 95 7 101 89 90 
RE RRR esas 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
ee, ree tts eesteeeres | 96} = 100 96 97s) 26 98 | 102 99 
| CAR as Te epee 96 a) 94 97 | 99 95 98 98 96 
UT A capt a co Bar me | 93 150 139 4 | 144 126 10 152 154 














1 Except 1916; no data for that year were gathered. 
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RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULI- 
TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1907 TO 1917.) BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 

BLAST FURNACES—Concluded. 
Se a n | “i | Ful re 5 F 1. ra 
uli- >, , ull- ull- | | ull- Tulle | porn Full- 
time | poate, time | time eae time | time pone time 
Year hours | ".°” | weekly} hours sar weekly} hours aa “ ” | weekly 
per hour earn- per Rad earne- per j nt oat earn- 
week. : | ings. week. | * | ings. week, | ==: ing 
Larrymen’s helpers. Keepers’ helpers. Ail occupation 
PT ecto: + Ee 102 84 86 101 90; 90| 103! 87 0 
SOME mera eS Le Se eee’ 102 81 82 101 87 | 87 | 101 83 85 
0D. ethos depaeeesommanae | 102}; 79 81 101; 84] 85] 102 82 4 
DOIG .. ccgunccs commerce sccetes 102 | 86 88 101 | 92 | 93 103 89 91 
RD ai RR, ot SEES 190 88 88 100 91 91 | 102 90 91 
BR Seon A A 96 gl | 87 98 93 90 | 99 92 91 
he a IF EE EE 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 1) 
ih 5 0 EE An RS 95 99 | 94 9s 100 97 | 97 100 | 97 
aR . dellbiiavben~«-4edeers 95 98 92 97 | 98 | 95 97 100 | 97 
1917 tap &.1 RF Fe 4-8 92 153 140 95 | 153 144 97 152 147 
ne 
BESSEMER CONVERTERS. 
Pts Stockers. Vesselmen’s helpers. pp ! 
| | = ee ap oa | 
se a aie 109 73 | 74 | 105 | 103 | 109 | 102 | 111 lil 
ete 4. eae 93 81 | 77; 110 68 74) = 107 | 60 | 65 
Bn cE A = a 102 78 | 79 110 88 97 | 110 | 97 | 103 
eS ca A ~ gba ee 104 79 | 83 102 95 99 102; 168 105 
TN ag PRR 99 69 | 70 | 104 79 82 107 | te) 92 
oR a CODE 99 92 | 91 101 88 x9 160 | 89 g9 
ad. Ce eee RS 1% 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 
A I eS ga 98 86 | 86 97 64 63 99 | 66 65 
are ce + AOR ee | 98 77 | 7 99 72 | 72 101 | 74 76 
Ne Seah te RS ot 8%) 150 146; 100 124 | 123 98 | 142 139 
| Cupola meliers. Cinder pitmen. Steel pourers. 
en ee ee eee | 106 | 105 113 | 103 | 84 | 85 | 103 106 | 107 
7 Nigel’ Shi etn Sea 105 | 73 79 | 100 | 71 | 72 | 107 67 | 71 
eo eee | 405 | 87 93} 103 73 | 76) 107 88 93 
ele. ae 99 | 93 92 102 | 87 | SS 102 Ww 97 
oT Rak eee 105 | 81 87 105 | 82 | 87 101 R3 | 82 
Re hal a a 99 | 86 84 | 101 84 | 85 | 100 90 | 4) 
coat Catetamerer sss Se 100 | 100 100} 100 100} 100} 100 100 | 100 
Te CS, ce 101 | 68 69) 106) 41 102} 06 67 | 67 
TP ae a 109 | 79 78 | 106 | 94 | 103 | 98 79 | 8) 
ap TRE ee pea 96 | 155 142 | 16 137 | 149 | 95 132 | 125 
sof 2-4 BR Os eek Ee Saeed 
Cupola tappers. Bottom makers. Mold cappers 
l a [ 8 OR Le 
ER A ey ve ea ae 194 95 100 99 98 98 | 98 | 46 &4 
ERR ean 101 R4 89 gs 72 | 71 | 97 | 49 | 50) 
ie: emma te 105 85 90 | 99 89 | 89 | 97 | 67 67 
ae Bor ts ES Pate 101 91 92 | 100 90 | on) 99 | 81 Ri) 
Ot ee eee 101 80 83 | 97 88 86 | 112 | 73 82 
~ he dey Shane 9° Spot | 102 94 94} 98 90 39} 103 84 | 45 
a ae ears TR 100 100 100 100 100} 100 100 | 100 
FL ces RE eT oe 100 60 62 | 99 76 76 | 102 | 70 | 74 
er RE gear 9s 70 69 | 99 | 87 86} 102] 79 | 3 
ee a a 95 147 134 | 97 | 148 145 | 94 | 148 | 138 
} j | 
Blowers. Bottom makers’ helpers. Ingot strippers. 
. aah : | 
SER a age eee 104 102 105! 101 93 94 | 97 | 92 | 85 
| a Sa ana 7 109 77 86 99 74 | 74 | gs | 70 | 71 
TS * “gp fe ote 109 80 RS 100 85 | 85 | 101 | 78 | 79 
UD, och Mines addi oocoh iit. lil kS 98 | 100 87} 87 | 7; 1 8G 
ORS oe aggEg aoe 114 82 95 99 86 | 86) 101 | 84 | 4 
ee... ie. ed oe 109 88 97 99 88 | 87 | 98 | 96 92 
SUED. co adolthveschttecceded -. 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 1) 
_ Oe ee Rees 104 91 94 99 89 | 88 | 101 | 91 g2 
BE. cadtebbancsdih. os ated 103 04 98 | 100 94 | O4 101 | 97 O38 
BPET < ceswetcntsdecs 97 129 124 | 98 | 154 | 152 99 14 146 
eae «ae | 














1 Except 1916; no data for that year were gathered. 
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RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL. 
TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1907 TO 1917,1 BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 


BESSEMER CONVERTERS—Concluded. 









































































































































Full- Full- | Full- Full- | Full- | Full 
time per time | time oe time | time | Rateof; 4, ..° 
Year. hours | “®8°S | weekly| hours ——* weekly | hours — | weekly 
per earn- per earn- per ear? 
week. | 2OUr- | ings. | week. | Dour ings. | week. | 2our | ing 
| 
Regulators, first. Ladle liners. Laborers. 
{ 
DE + sdumbichneeegnddusweppes 99 93 $3 95 112 106 104 81 G5 
RR rad Pek a PS 103 56 60 96 75 72 101 81 2 
ene 103 73 78 95 96 92 102 79 S] 
DN idamngnnsthgibhssedegnes 97 88 87 97 94 92 104 85 9 
SD piiemgxkeorlidysstngsvese 105 81 85 99 85 84 99 87 ‘7 
BEES ¢daghike oh abn These 6h cnp pee 101 89 90 100 92 92 101 87 &8 
PT. dtdpicethokdtthvetecenane 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Se Pee eee 104 67 69 99 73 73 1¢1 100 10] 
REO é vicavctwidiienn vrevenen 105 72 76 99 82 82 101 100 101 
DEE Peankesgudesunectnagooads 102 134 136 105 138 147 103 157 162 
Regulators, second. | Ladle liners’ helpers. All occupations. 
SSS eee 104 101 105 98 99 95 103 84 
ee so LE. 5 Som lhe 117 64 74 97 81 79 99 78 79 
ES Oe Se 118 87 101 98 89 87 103 81 s4 
SE ee cbos.d hi hoes andve'n 106 96 102 98 93 91 103 85 £8 
ate SSE SES =, PG Sey a 102 MM 85 99 91 91 101 81 4 
RISES ye ee 100 93 93 100 89 89 101 90 Gi) 
Re ee ee ere 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 190 
yi dct sobbokine on0te gets = 101 71 72 97 91 90 100 85 £7 
 <.iibibtacsstdthessaavditde 101 80 82 98 96 94 100 88 
BT bdihikes den tnbhwdibegeh mee 100 136 135 101 150 155 102 139 142 
} 
Vesselmen. Stopper markers. 
SENG. btnuihdies 34% suikas's ov dees 106 101 107 103 104 eee Ee ae 
EE ee ee ee lll 67 75 103 73 | SS Sr hes ee 
Eels wkle acpiht adeokSieh « lil 80 89 101 88 ae Se 
ES oo ee ee ee 102 90 94 103 86 ee 
EEN PS Se eee 105 76 79 102 90 en Re ok ae 
i atinanspdmihoskccngant 102 93 4 100 90 ee a ae 
Di itivccesedsdidncessnd4eue | 100 100 100 100 100 SST SS ee 
Pre eee ers 98 66 67 99 84 RES SM aa 
Si ES Ser ae 98 75 98 88 ETERS EE a 
| SGN ee wees 108 119 128 97 137 132 | SS ERS ART 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES. 
Stockers. Melters’ helpers, third. Ingot strippers. 
RP ES Fo ree roe 99 90 90 99 91 90 100 92 G1 
DRL idhetveserdseaheavinhyone? 96 87 83 96 86 82 97 86 8&3 
EE ea es Ly Ne oe 99 89 88 98 92 90 98 94 92 
DivcbuntiecnqnGdbace shana 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
SG GWipos sa-ccteientoesa eked va 99 104 102 99 97 96 99 97 95 
ie tin ih al ite dla ih 99 101 100 100 99 99 99 100 100 
Catch didtethliaedinews encase 98 153 151 98 154 151 94 149 135 
Stock cranemen. Stopper setters Laborers 
Enis papte asededive dnerdgne 100 91 91 100 85 85 98 84 83 
ibn cdns =6ébdss acnpprenaue 96 84 81 96 85 83 96 87 83. 
Bes brepongeusthkvuabenet 99 95 99 90 89 98 88 8 
EL 6 woedpocsssukhededbbahee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 
SRnosschseccoes ahhenset wane 99 100 99 96 86 93 101 94 
Bie chddpe cncecthabndos orga 98 107 105 96 93 88 95 101 96 
AS, a eeerereeree o7 143 138 95 132 125 100 158 | 5 
































1 Except 1916; no data for that year were gathered. 
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RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL- 


TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1907 TO 1917,1 BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES—Concludeid. 


























































































































Full- = Full- | Full- | | Full- | Full | ? Full- 

time = time | time feet time | time | mead ime 
Year. hours — weekly} hours | “#&°° | weekly| hours | -— weekly 

r earn- per | earn- per | ; earn- 

week. | DOUT- | ings. | week. | BOUF- | ings. | week. | 2OUT- ings 
SPR, Se ae ae -_ . 

a ete" — Steel pourers. All occupations. 
ors. 

a a eee A 99 ss| 87 99 90 88} 99] 8s8| 88 
S01...» oancdusbvcbedtekene tae 96 86; 82] 97 89 86; 97 88 86 
Ral MELE Ee 7 | 93 91 | 99 91 90 | 99 92 91 
rT) nen eye eee 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 109 100 
AE. . uacriscekenseeseankeb ee 99 | 92 91 | 99 92 90 | 97 oy 96 
SONS... can cuabestaaeaeieccnss 99 99 OS | QS 96 94 | 07 103 99 
IGE pc cnecdssdbbucenetwisiece ce 99 131 128 | 49 120 118 | 99 142 140 

Melters’ helpers, first. Mold cappers. 

—— — | — = 
pO des cinco Fees ot 101) 95 “ie (St ae 5 ee Ree ee 
O61. . cdc uwscednaen seen 98 | 91 | &9 | 98 86 | — | ae Ceres Ree 
eo ROIS Sere E ES EF 100 95 | 94 | 100 89 | a SRE 
ET Re Oe - 100 | 100 100 100 | Ot SS ee oe 
7 I ERIS EEE" 7 96 93 98 | 91 ON Cia CERT IE Aaa 
WEL, «insenvetemmnadinaeankel 97 100 | 97 | 96 | 99 | ee OORT 
oo RRS RE 2 99 | 127} 126 | 97 137 | RE RS Tee 

Melters’ helpers, second. | Ladle cranemen. 

| | 

ae : | | Sa . 

WD accocckdadbesatruwkendda 100 93 | 94} 100 | 86 | eee a ee 
WE. cbunccckadonndbemenieee gs 90 | 89 | 96 | 84 (OS SE SY GARR 
1912... ee eee eeeeeeee renee eee 99 | 94 | 94 | 98 | 93 _ as ea ae 
ij) eee eee 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 UF [ee ee ae 
2 RE es YS 7 96 | 92 | 99 | 90 | SS SRS S Wee's 
| ES See ee ae 96 100 | 96 | $8 96 | a ee cee pen 
DER cv ccdccncinstpaierssoups | 100 132) 133 | 99 | = 126 | | BROS RES tyes 

| | i 
BLOOMING MILLS. 
Pit cranemen. Roll engineers. Shearmen’s helpers. 
— — 7 
SOND... santisandataliins ia dak 102 82 | 82/ 103 &1 85 101 82 81 
DR Ae Be a, 5 ey RTL Se 100 £1 | 80 | 103 0 4 99 Sl 80 
RRR | RN 100 86 86; 101 | x9 a) 100 | sy 88 
oes eT ee ee 100 | 100 100 | 109 190 114) 100 | 100 100 
TE EEE, DSS 100 | 91 91 | 99 | 90 ow) 99 | 93 93 
1915 POP Ss yee. SE he ' 100 | 96 95 | GS 95 95 99 94 93 
SUGT sncavchhedsdatetadawnceh 94 | 152 140 96 137 133 101 | 142 147 
Heaters. Rollers. Laborers. 

= 5 aaa - 

nk Le A | 100 86 85 | 103 s3| 87} 101 87 | 88 
BPA PES. SAS 100 84 $4 | 102 81 &3 101 88 | 88 
Ws. tbo se 100/ 9 g1| 100} 9! 90| 101 s9| 89 
SPs acdevatectesttdecvecch te 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 
Se <chshendenthdtvonachsahe 99 86 86 99 | W 101} 100 
1915 + ones ebeane Metaeedsiae 100 93 93 | 99 92 | 92 99 101 } 100 
BEET s onisdechcnnaualcdtencets 89 130 118 | 97 123; 121 101 159 160 
= tal hat TEiwed be on 

Heaters’ helpers. Manipulators. All occupations. 
IG i 0asisdinisnrcnsdannc cues 101 88 87| 103 84 88 101 84 85 
= bodqeadi sapcwecsesssaxdes 101 93 95 102 81 84 100 85 = 
Pee aeaathhlade \eauds + uces 1 91 101 w) 90 1 90 
— postsduhdicuenwheaces chee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
apace saippene cepe a 4 4-4 9 4 ee . 
inakntaitihchesmetnas sian 95 
TER vec ecstbtesey candbudewtn 77 162 131 | 96 149 144 100 128 128 
| 








1 Except 1916; no data for that year were gathered. 
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RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, ANP | 
TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1907 TO 1917,1 BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 


BLOOMING LIILLS—Concluded. 


































































































Full- | | Full-| Ful- |... .| Full- | rui-|,.. . 
time Sema, time | time ferencing time | time ia 2 
Year. hours eS | weekly} hours ABS | weekly hours | Be 
per | : earn- per | carn- per ~ onl 
week. | hour. ings. | week. | hour. | ings. | week. hour. 
Bottom makers. Tablemen. 
ESET 8 | 7 | 36] 102 | 87 (| ie Se 
tach babuaisacadeees 100 36 | 85 101 | 82 | ey Somer I r 
tie Beancnptibsenadibide | 100 90 | 90 101 92 | SP i caiinaiinds votes -- 19 
OR. . 05-62. cai caieanclits | 100} 100 | 100 100 ja | eres peepeD 19 
| SRR “Rabe Ss | 400 95 g4 100 | 86 | _ A sere Rodbabs 19 
Pi cccactl. ae Oe aaa ST | 100 99 | Q& 9} 90) Sh ere 19 
Sl cnidgel ccuxiupablewasudelba | 168 150! 153 97 | eS eee SRE 9 
A Ee = ‘ 
Bottom makers’ helpers.) Shearmen. 
ES Oe | 100 91 | go} 101 a ee 
aay | 100 | st 88 100 | 82 | ae Raa 
ET a Se eee ae 100 | 95 100 | 85  * DE See 
nd tn ininamneondl obi | 100; 100 4 100 ee” peer? MeL... ai... 
aT 99 95 | 97 98 | 89 SRNL 
cabin i%smnbanimaintiewetl | 100 | 97 97 99 | 93 | I a 1° 
RRR angeresageire's 103} 142 |e i Oe sy eeanee penmmen 1! 
SO s ee 2.5 1 2 oS ' - i 
PLATE MILLS. + 
, —— -— ii 
| Cherging-crane and | ; 
charging-machince op- | Screwmen. Shearmen’s h 
| @rators. 
TE CES ee 103; 38; =m] 100 85 84 1”) S95 ; 
€ i? | y 7 j 7 hy 2 
q9a2, 22ST) oe] at] mo] | i 
GET a eae Cet aes 106 | 100 | 109 | 100 100 | 100 100 109 i 
EP ARR RF eee: 99 | 39 89 | 99 8) 87 99 
teeta duiattaien $k, sien thtbwaiete: 100 9% | % | 89 95 | 95 100 
| ee adtthiielthsnct Papas os 99 | ii}; i414) 10 135 | 1 100 162 
Heaters. ‘Teble operators Laborer 
Ths SEP ages 101 o| o2| 100] 86 36 97 83 
re ae sania 3 84 | 82 100 81 “1 95 38 “4 : 
1912. dailies edi «nacelles 99 | 92 | 30 10u | 93 92 99 BO 
ech iinihen <b <ihinonculiats 100 100 100; 100| 100 100 100; 31 
BSS 0G eR Wo sss cc ahaces seeps 100 vw 93 99 | 89 89 99 | vv 
Tis culiinn >. os ddbevecdaiiel 100 | a7) vs ¥9 | 98 93 98 | 9 
Db clghb as <b dahin ones otiit | 8} 14] 120) Ol) 143 144) 104] = 170 
} } | 
Heaters’ nelpers. Hook men. All occupation 
ts. htgisinnntee | 103] | 97) 190] | | | @] 89 
$912. 220] a} oo] te] too] ] as] ae] 
a liliiss ch aan ~~ <cehons | jo0{ 100/100 | 10} 100] 100 | 100 | 100 
| Tibpbeconemapeenenpneen fae] ae 4 Mae ~ 4 ee ~9 a 2-4 5 
Die stbchitibesnapdithewcesshan’ 99 190 185 | lul| 148 148; 101 | 151 
Roll engineers. |  Roil hands, other. 
ED Pe ae ee ee 100 96 | | 91 . oe oe |... 
a OE EE OOS mt w 93 9 | bv 83 eS ee 2 ee 
oe RRR CERES ork 100 93 93 100 96 A ae a eee 
SS“ ae Bioes< clad 100 100 100 | 100 100 PS aie clap a 
Es dabciihn «sap dipaeesdediie 97 i) % | 99 93 3 Sere ogeggt #2 
Fed Side oe city Sih cons nadie 97 100 %; 97 ae ae ata. 
FRE OA RE So CERT > 151 147 | Wi 142 144 | fides | Rides Bede 














1 Except 1916; no data for that year were gathered. 
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ND FULL- 


Full- | Full. | Full- ' Full. | Full- | potas Full- 
time fond time time aan of tron time ee | time 
Year. hours | weekly | hours | pe oy weekly ah hours a. weekly 
per earn- per earn- j 4 earn- 
| week. | hour. ings. | week. | hour. ings. | week hour. | ings, 
— - ] ——_ — _——— —— 
Roiiers. Shearmen. 
= | ae 
CN... cconesooaaeeene 100 97 %6 li” ss alate! 9 ape q 
IGE 2 sian pccheife sted bob ene 100 83 | ie —) ee 2 ee 2 ees proerens copes : 
NORD. . nccasesaddianshon «andes 100 99 99 | 99 | 93 | 93 ‘ 
1 RR ea: FE Fe 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | Slee ‘ 
ee ae waka ae 99 92 92 99 97 DSR) Pe cee Sar ° 
> Ee ET Sr ea Fe 99 06 96 | OO 6 6hLv Of ee ee ea ol 
OO I ee er Be 100 136 37 102 154 gees : 
SHEET MILLS. 
Peir heaters. Doublers ( 
Te - 
| | | 
1089 « cdeccins seendeubartess 100 | 86 86 100 | NS 85 102 | 93 95 
NOEL . ccccshanetesauasesapes¥a 100 | 93 93 100 | 92 | Qo} 100 4 O4 
| ee See ewe a meee 100 | 95 95 100 | 94 04 | 101 gs | 99 
LOTR: o ciccnecevedsumarathesen 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 
MBA occas cthiecndinwns othe ghs « 100 | oy 99 100 | 107 107 100 97 | 97 
SE i tec Oi. et 100 | 95 95 160 105 105 | 102 O4 | 06 
B68 T... -ndensinnendehaes ouetibaed 102} 198 202 102; 217 222} 103 232 | 240 
| | | 
| 
Rollers. Sheet heaters. Laborers. 
SEE... -nesupcgnanbismaneuaion 100 sv] 71100 92 | 2) 98 5 81 
| Se hae ee eee 100 96 96 | 100 Q5 | 95 | 98 s6 45 
BURS. . csdcnsstiasdudescesiepen 109 99 | G9 | 100 99 | 09 9S 88 7 
IDB. ,. ctncdaseedeeestideunse i100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 
it SPR ee | eee 100 97 | 97 | 100 | 97 97 | 102 100 iol 
TC ae OG, FORE TN 100 | 87 87 100 87 87} 100 100 iW 
SPE aktnsnngndpeaaiieness 102 1S4 188 | 162 186 199 O4 \78 163 
Roughers Sheet hi helpers. | \ll occupation 
Ee | SA | eT 100 6 so{ 100| 74 74] 101 si 5 
STL... -.<sapegtanpatiennsd«ad 100 93 93 100 BS | 85 100 93 O3 
SUES. accakecaeverin parr eesel 100 95 } 95 100 | 86 86 100 O65 | aa) 
| + ee RO” hee RET 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 10U 
BUNT. Sc. codevccnenbapest veces 100 | 160 | 100 100 102 | 102 100 | 102 | 102 
EWS... co ncins mnagyaheenienn ee9 100 | 96 96 100 97 97 100 94 | 95 
BURT. é chccdachaspasedsoeeseee 102 | 204 | 208 100 199 | 201 103 183 | 188 
Catchers. Shearmen. 
por | : 
BEBO. 1.0. dc baulick «dibbitdes<thd 100 | 85 | 85 102 &5 | eee _ 
BERL... «wuss epelatiamianii is peed 100 | 92 | g2 100 | 89 | 90 pee 
1912 PF MRT Se LT i RT 100 | 95 | 95 100 | 94 95 ot 
BUD. 1c osascegascccsensccnce 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 Te Bicnncpuoleen - 
1914 Pape ie a ea PE 3 100 | 100 100 100 103 BED d ced cciene -° 
NED nacsastgueacnhamune tere 100 | 4 94 100 99 iliobaiie atatioane! ~ 
LIT es EP ee ane 102 | 199 203 101 169 —. ) REPNEN re am 
Matche | Shearien’s helpers. 
ime Re LS Pe eager ae 100 6 | 86 103 90 | a a 
= EE GPA T Le RS ae 100 93 | 93 100 105 | oR eee Be Eee 
LOig, TT Tttetttteeeteeeeeee 100 | 9% 100 RE BNL, deel Ri demecibicnensh 
eens Meee 100; 100] 100| 100) 100] 100420222222) Nis locos 
lala Trees tees eee 106 | 107 | 107 100 | 115 SA. <nceiek tennah~- lesb covce 
tt eee 100 105 105 102 99 BOE Tucxte nc elc¥eesd oAcestvete 
© © sb pacees cows eus egeccees 102; 219 224 103 a3 | 219 225 |... -eeee|sceeecee|eeereeee 
outils ies ee: Teac a 








1 Except 1916; no data for that year were © gat! ered, 
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’ The working time of employees, as shown in the following table 
of average hours and wages, is not always the working time of their 
occupation as a whole. Some plants make provision for laying off 
one day a week each employee working in a department which operates 
seven days per week, as blast furnaces, for example. In such plants 
the full-time hours per week of an employee working 12 hours a day 
is 72 hours. In a plant making no such provision, the full-time hours 
per week of an employee working 12 hours a day is 84 hours. 

In the 18 blast furnaces covered by this report 56 per cent of thie 
employees shown worked 7 days per week in 1915 and 8 per cent 6 
and 7 days alternately, while only 50 per cent worked 7 days in 1917, 
and 6 per cent workéd 6 and 7 days alternately. The remaining 34 
per cent in 1915 and 44 per cent in 1917 worked 6 days. This shows 
a reduction of 6 per cent in the number of 7-day workers between 
May 15, 1915, and September 15, 1917, and is a reduction of 47 per 
eent between May 15, 1907, when 97 per cent of the blast furnace em- 
ployees reported worked 7 days each week, and September 15, 1917. 

The rates of wages per hour appearing in the table include both 
the wages of time workers and the earnings of tonnage or picce 
workers. All time rates by the day or week have been reduced to 
rates per hour. The earnings of tonnage workers, the earnings of 
employces working at both time and tonnage rates, and the car- 
ings of employees who, in addition to a regular time rate, receive a 
bonus based on production, also have been reduced to earnings per 
hour by dividing the earnings by the hours worked. The time 
workers and tonnage workers of each occupation are combined as 
one group. 

In this connection it should be noted that while in other indus- 
tries the earnings of employees paid on a piecework basis usually are 
proportionate to the exertion and skill of the individual employee, 
in the iron and steel industry the earnings of tonnage workers depend 
upon the production of an entire department or group of employees. 

The average rates of wages per hour given are true averages. I|n 
the majority of cases the very great variation in the rates of a 
district are the results of a variation in the custom of working two 
or three shifts per day. Employees who are put on a three-shift 
(8 hour) basis naturally demand an hourly rate which will approx- 
imately equalize their daily earnings with those of men on a two- 
shift (12 hour) basis. 

Average weekly earnings also are true averages, aggregate weekly 
earnings having been computed for employees of each plant sepa- 
rately, and the total, for all plants combined, divided by the total 
number of employees. Multiplying the average hours per week by 
the average rate per hour will not always give the same average 
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weekly earnings as the true average, especially in cases where there 
are extreme variations between the several plants in either rates or 
hours. 

Rates of pay are highest usually in the Pittsburgh and Great 
Lakes and Middle West districts, and in general it appears that there 
is a great similarity between rates in these two districts. Rates in 
the Eastern district are decidedly lower and those in the Southern 
district as a whole still lower. 

One general exception, however, should be noted for the Southern 
district. The rates of some highly skilled occupations are as high as 
in any of the other districts. The reason for this condition is said. to 
be that employees in these occupations, for a large part, are brought 
from the northern districts and will not accept a lower rate than 
they formerly received, and in some cases will not go to the warmer 
climate, to which they are not accustomed, unless they are given a 
higher rate even than that paid in the Pittsburgh or the Great Lakes 
district. On the other hand, occupations requiring little skill, in- 
cluding common laborers, are recruited to a great extent from the 
Negroes, who are paid less than the whites in the same occupation. 

The lower rates paid in the Eastern district are in a measure due 
to the fact that many of the plants are located in small cities and 
towns where living costs, especially housing, are less than in the 
congested centers of the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes districts. 

The table of average earnings and hours for the principal produc- 
tive occupations in each department follows: 

AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL- 
TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917. 
BLAST FURNACES. 


[The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.} 





— ~ —- 






























































| | 
Av- Aver- | Av- Aver- 
A ver- las Aver- 
. Num-| erage} * . |Num-| erage ‘a age 
ee ber of full: . . f full- Po geen | ber of} full- rote f full- 
number of | ©€ar-| em- | time | 700, | time number of | Y¢ar.| em- | time | a0o,| time 
plants ploy-| hours} per weekly plants | ploy- | hours per weekly 
P ees. | per | pour. | &amm- : ees. | per | pour, | Carn- 
week. *| ings. | week. *| ings. 
: | 7 
Stockers. Bottom fillers. | | 
Eastern: 
Eastern: 
2plants.....| 1915 | 36 | 68.3 $0.148 | $10.06 1 plant......) 1915 | 36 | 84.0 |$0.172 | $14. 41 
(pant... Sel eelac| ‘s| wo wry pints... 0 | 10/80] .139| 11.64 
Great Lakes an P ai 1917 | 12/| 8.0] .215| 18.06 
Middle West: State | 
4 plants..... i olee| “me| 28 3 plants.....' 1915 | 46) 840) .164] 13.81 
Southern: — 1917 | 56 | 84.0] .270| 22.68 
4 plants... 1915| 59/1 77.8| .154| 12.01 | P 
sinh 1917 | 55 | 74.2] .246| 18.02 Top fillers. | | 
14 plants....| 1915 | 452 | 74.8| .186| 13.95 || Eastern: | 
1917 | 441 | 77.4] .295| 22.79 1 plant...... '1915| 10/| 84.0; .200/ 16.80 
sens ee = } 1917} 16) 84.0; .275| 23.10 
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FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIMS 


WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 
BLAST FURNACES—Continued. 


(The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.} 





































































































| } { 
| Av | aver; Aver- | | Ave | on 
Occupati — ya eC! age | file Occupation, od Sul ~) age 
district,and | ; rateof| ,; district,and (| w,, 4 : rate of 
| Year.| em- | time | time : Year| em- | ti . 
numberof | <A | wages} oa number of iy Vag 
ploy-| hours weekly | 4 pley-| hours 
plants. | ees. | per ae earn- || plants. ees. | 
| week.| 7° ings. | 
Top fillers— | Blowers. 
Concluded. | | 
| Eastern: 
Southern: | | | 8 plants... 1915} 8 81.0 ($0.399 
2 plants..... | 1915 6 | 84.0 |$0.139 | $11.68 | 1917 19 ' 79.2; .415 
| 1917 6 | 84.0] .208) 17.50 | Pittsburgh: | 
| | | 5 plants... 1915] 37, 81.2] .356 
Total: | l 1917 | 31 | 80.2] .488 
3 plants..... 1915 | 16/| 84.0] .177) 14.88 || Great Lakesand 
1917, 22 -O] .257) 21.57 || Middle West: 
‘ ee eee : l] 5 plants..... 1915 21 ; 76.0; .400 
Larrymen. i] 1917 2572.54 .561 
|| Southern: 
Eastern: i} 5 plants ..... 1915 18 | 84.0 | .288 
1 plant...... 1915 2 | 84.0] .175)! 14.70 | 1917; 18: 80.0! .415 
1917 5 | 84.0] .290) 24.36 || ii ceases 
Pittsburgh: | | Total: | 
5 plants..... 1915 66 | 81.2) .222) 18.04 || 18 plants....| 1915 $4 | 80.5 348 
1917 68 | 81.2] .333 | 27.10 || 1917 8477.8) .485 
Great Lakes and i| i p Reheat? “Wieden 
Middle West: | || Blowing engi- | 
5 plants..... 1915| 46 74.1| .238| 17.68 | neers. 
1917} 84| 73.1] .352| 25.73 ae 
Southern: || Eastern: ° | ‘ 
3 plants..... 1915 | 26 | 84.0] .160| 13.41 Spats... yD) SO) 30 
1917} 26/735] .235/ 1823|/, 00 noah Dad ben! These 
Pittsburgh: ; i 
Total: 5 plants ..... 1915 23 80.3; .293 
14 plants....| 1915] 140 | 79.4] .215| 17.01 |) oot poxesand std ad Rha Mite 
j « Cat eat iv i 
oa) 308 | 2.2) S| M14 nae Want: 3 a 
men’ 5 plants..... 15 37 | 73.9 | .273 
“hee. | | 1917} 60 72.4! .419 
Southern: 
Eastern: 5 plants ..... 195 13 | 84.0 | .220 
1 plant...... 1915 2| 84.0) .150| 12.60 1914 13 43.4 | .310 
- 1917 11 | 84.0] .270; 22.68); ra | Paar 
Pittsburgh: Total: — oie 
5 plants..... 1915} 90/ 81.9] .193] 15.83 8 plants....) 1915 | 91 | 73.5 | .263 
oukinin ‘ 1917} 90! 8L9} .200| 24.52 191 122 | 76.1 391 
ireat Lakes an | | on —emmee 
Middle West: — 
4 plants..... 1915} 26/785} .190| 14.97 | Eastern: Tae 
1917 44! 75.3} .306| 23.03 3 plants..... 1915 8 | 81.0; .201 
Southern: Poe: 1917 18 81.3 . 308 
2 plants..... 1915; 16 84.0] .154! 12.94 | Pittsburgh: $ 
1917} 16)| 75.0} .223!| 16.55 5 plants..... 1915 | 54) 80.1 | .257 
Sr: Ae cenit } 1917 58 | $0.4 372 
Total: Great Lakesand 
12 plants....| 1915 | 134 | 81.5] .187| 15.27 Middie West: 
1917 | 161 | 79.6} .292| 23.20 5 plants..... 1915 | 36 74.7) .248 
1917 62 | 73.2 . 361 
Skip operators. Southern: . 
| 5 piants..... 1915 23 | 84.0 .179 
Eastern: {i 1917 | 24) 78.0 .258 
i plant...... 1915 2/840) .175| 14.70 — 
1917 4 | 84.0 24.36 | Total: 
Pittsburgh 18 plants....| 1915 | 121 79.3 .236 
5 plants..... 1915 50 | 80.2) .239/ 19.14) 1917 | 62 | 77.4 . 344 | 
cian and | tt | 54) 76] -357| 28-33! Keepers’ hetp- 
Middle West: t ers. 
4 plants..... a 26 Ss 7| .234| 17.81 =~ 
40 8 365 | 26.93 | 3 plants.....; 1915 | 28 | 81.4; .168 
Southern: | 1917| 52) 81.7| .274 
3 plants..... 1915 20 | 84.0) .182) 15.31 | Pistsburgh: 
1917 20 | 76.8 {| .274 | 21.09 || 5 plants.....| 1915 | 174: 79.6 .208 
' ) | 1917 | 132 79.2) .319 | 
Total: i Great Lakes and 
13 plants....| 1915 98  79.9| .224| 17.91 | Middle West: | 
1917} 118 | 77.3| .343) 25.52 5 plants..... 1915 | 112 | 75.0) .205 | 
[ee Se || 1917} 122} 73.2| .320 | 
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FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 


BLAST FURNACES—Conciuded. 


[The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.] 
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j ] 1] j | 
| Av-| a. | Aver- || Av- Aver- 
Num-|erage| “Y€?| “age | " Num-| erage | AVE? | “age 
Occupation, ber of| full- | 98° .| full- || Occupation, ber of ‘full: age | full- 
district, and lyoear | em- | time | Ta of time || district, and Y | ti , rate of} 
I [ ’ . | Wages Ter |] number of say Rally, Pere ages |, “'™ 
Heme « ploy-| hours, *#8°} weekly || . ploy-| hours} ¥96°5 iweekly 
aE | ees. | per | ee | earn- || plants. | ees. | per | Per | earn- 
| Week. nel ings | week. | hour. | ings. 
} | 
— pao saree ———y a 
Keepers’ help | | Cindermen. 
él a onciuded. | 
| | Eastern: 
5 outhe m: | } - tod 0 ro | f 
5 plants.....! 1915 | 100 | 84.0 go. 142 | $11.91 2 plants ..... 1S | 7 | 9 00. ee; 611.99 
| 1917} 96 | 7.0) . 22; 49 pittsburel — See) al ee 
A. ait tts ess || Pittsburgh: 
Total: % 3 planits..... 1915 | 78) 78.0; .192| 14.92 
i8 plants .... os 414 | 79.5 | .188;| 14.91 1917 54 | 81.8 | .305 | 24.95 
917 | 392 77.6! .292; 22.59), Great Lakes and | 
SS SS SSS Middle West: | 
handler | . 
_ pre se i 4 plants..... 1915 44 | 79.5 - 192 15. 25 
<4 |} 2917] 68 | 73.1) .31L | 22.68 
Eastern: . Southern: 
1 plant ...~.» 1915 3 | 60.0} .185 11.10 | 4 plants.....| 1915 | 27 | 82.4 . 135 11.09 
1917 6 | 72.6; .242) 17.43 | | 1917 34 84.0/ .217 | 18.20 
Southern ---- -— ———~ - 
3 plants..... 1915 | 59 | 71.9! .161| 11.60]] Totel: 
| 1917 100 | 71.4 | .244 17. 44 | 13 plants | 1915 156 79.2 iki 14.22 
Tot Ee ieee _ secede 1917 | 168 78.4 286 | 22.31 
4 plants..... (1915 | 62/ 71.3 | .162] 11.57 | eee. «a za na 2 Sly 
1917 | 106 | 71.4! 1243| 17.44 | Laborers. | 
. . | = - - — — oo } 
Pig machine men. ~ || Eastern: 
Eastern: i 3 plants .. ecool 2915 21 62.8 157 9.88 
~ ‘1 piant...... }1915} 8| 840) .156/ 13.10 1017 | 101 | 62.4) .271 | 16.34 
Pi > | 1917 | 1. $4.0 2 21.54 Pittsburgh: 
itisburgh: | ttsburgn: ' 
~.- RE 13015! 69/1 82.3! .192) 15.81] 5 plants...../ 1915 | 197 | 76.3 | .186| 14.23 
| 1917 30 | 83.3 294 | 24.47 1917 | 366 | 82.3 | .292] 24.04 
' . "e* ete” Ties] | Great Lakes and 
( Lakes and y tee’ SAnes j 
: io West: | i M iddie West: wa | : 
hphete...:. } 1915 | 42] 75.4| .202] 15.97] 5 Plants..... os) | Se ae ee 
‘ | 1917 97 74.5 B21 92 27 i ies 1917 13¢ UO. 2Z 206 | 20.77 
§ thern: | }; Poutnern: me ’ “= J 
1 plant...... 11915 8 | 84.0) .125 | 10.50 || 4 Plants..... al olael oat ae 
| 1917 8 | 84.0! .163] 13.69 S97 | | 4) | 
otal: ek re ae ——> is Total: } | 
10 plants..../ 1915 | 127 2}; .1007) 16.12 17 plants....| 1915 | 496 73.3! .182 13. 26 
| 1917 154 77.9 .300 | 23.21 1917 | 698 75.3 281 21.23 
} j 
BESSEMER CONVERTERS. 
“ : ad i ) — ay 
Stockers. | i ¢ "upr la ta) ppers. 
Pittsburgh: | | Pittshi 
DU : | | ittsburgh: 
< piants..... | 1915 | 84 | §2.3 $0.317 | 516.0 i plaast...... i915 12 | 50.3 |$0.319 | $16.00 
11917; 112] 50.6] .659| 32.4 1917 i2;| 48.0; .773 7. 16 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes anc | 
Middle West: 9 | Middle West: 
1 plant...... 1915} 19] 71.4] .264/ 18.83 1 plant...... 1915 1| 72.0] .324] 23.33 
1917 | 932) 72.0) .387)| 27.86 | i917 72.0 | .390| 28.08 
Total: | Total: iP Foye Tip a 
_ otal: 
3 plants..... 1915 | 103 55.8 | .307 16. 57 2 pinnts..... 1915 16 | 55.8 | .320 17. 87 
4917 | 244} 55.3) .599 |) 31.45 1917} 16 | 54.0} 677] 34.85 
Cupola melters. j Blowers | ane 
Pittsburgh: . | 
2 plants 1915 sii amr | of 70 |) Pee: F | cx|l senl 2 
wre saa? 5 | 19.0 71} 21.76 5 plauts.....) 1915 11 | 65.5 | .560] 36.48 
5 | 57.6] .866 | 49.07 | 1917 12 | 60.0 | .825 | 47.94 
Croat Laken: = | C nent oe 
é est: | 
iplant...... 1915 2) 78.0] .417| 32.53 3 plants.....| 1915 6) 72.5 | .582| 42.27 
1917 2 | 72.0 | +495) 35.64 1917 6 | 72.0 | _- 700 50. 42 
Total: eye | wer "wed 
: Total: 
3 plants... 1915 7/644] .384| 24.83 8 plants.....; 1915} 17 | 68.0 E 568 | 38. 52 
1917 7} 61.7) .760} 45,24 || 1917} 48 | 64.0] .784| 48.77 
— a SS a a 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 


BESSEMER CONVERTERS—Continued. 


[The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.] 





























































































































Av- | ay, Aver- Av- Aver. 
7 Aver- Aver-| 4°"! 
Num-/e e Num-|era ave 
Occupation age Occupation are 
district, and |,-,., | ber of full rate of full district, an OE bmg Fe rate of| {ull- 
mber of . < Ww ime pumber f ear.| em- time “ time 
a loy-|hours| ¥®8°S| week] 0 loy-|h Wages |. 
plants. ploy per y plants pioy-| ho r |weekly 
ees. | per | pour. | earn- r ees. | per hoe earn- 
week. ‘| ings. week} 20UF | inos. 
Regulators, first. | Bottom makers. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: 
5 plants..... 1915 11 | 67.3 |$0.311 | $21. 43 5 plants... .. 1915 10 | 74.5 |$0.275 | $20.16 
1917 11 | 64.0] .665 | 43.05 1917 10 | 72.0] .566] 40.75 
Great Lakes and Great Lakesand 
Middie West: | Middle West: 
3 plants..... 1915 7 | 72.4 .374 | 27.11 3 plants....- 1915 5| 72.0] .348) 25.08 
1917 6 | 72.0) .568] 40.87 1917 6) 72.0} .417 | 30.02 
Total: Total: 
8 plants..... 1915 18 | 69.3 .336 | 23.64 8 plants..... 1915 15 | 73.7 299 | 21.80 
1917 17 | 6.8 | .6380] 42.28 1917 16 | 72.0 -510 a6. 73 
Regulators, Bottom makers’ 
second. helpers. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: 
5 plants..... 1915 11 | 65.4 . 285 19. 11 5 plants..... 1915 18 | 73.4 -217 | 15.81 
1917 11 | 64.6 . 604 39. 11 1917 20 | 72.0 397 | 28.55 
Great Lakesand Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
3 plants..... 1915 8 | 72.4 -328 23. 76 3 plants..... 1915 8 | 72.0 . 261 18.76 
1917 8} 72.0] .395 | 28.44 1917 10 | 72.0 308 | 24.31 
Total: Total: ; 
8 plants..... 1915 19 | 68.3 | .303 | 21.06 8 plants..... 1915 26} 73.0] .230] 16.71 
1917 19 | 67.4 -516 | 34.62 1917 30 | 72.0] .377) 27.13 
Vesselmen. Ladle liners. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: 
5 plants..... 1915 14 | 533.5] .547| 29.51 5 planis..... 1915 10 | 72.1 292} 21.03 
1917 14 | 50.3 | 1.041 | 51.22 1917 10 | 72.0 - 589 42.42 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
3 plants... ... 1915 7| 62.1) .554/] 34.18 3 plants..... 1915 8 | 61.9} .419] 26.06 
1917 16 | 72.0] .765 |} 55.11 | 1917 5 | 69.6 -570 | 39.51 
Total: | Total: 
8 plants. .... 1915 21 | 56.4 -550 | 31.07 8 plants..... 1915 18 | 67.6 348 | 23. 26 
1917 30 | 61.9] .894} 53.29) 1917 15 | 71.2 583 | 41.40 
Vesselmen’s Ladle liners’ 
helpers. helpers. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: ; 
5 plants..... 1915 25 | 53.1] .374| 19.64 5 plants..... 1915 18 | 71.8} .217) 15.09 
1917 31} 49.5] .731 | 36.46 1917 18 | 72.0 -398 | 28.60 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
3 plants... ..| 1915 17 | 59.8] .382)] 23.05 3 plants..... 1915 10 | 63.9} .259); 15.80 
1917 14 | 72.0} .483 | 34.78 1917 16} 70.5} .329)} 23.05 
Total: Total: =. 
8 plants..... 1915 42 | 55.8] .377 | 21.02 8 plants. .... 1915 28 | 69.0} .232) 15. 66 
1917 45 | 56.5 654 | 35.94 1917 34] 71.3} .365 | 26.05 
Cinder pitmen. Stopper makers. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: * 
3 plants.....| 1915 20} 72.3] .219} 15.82 5 plants...../ 1915 5 | 67.2] .259) 16.9 
1917 42/ 72.0} .321| 23.12 1917 6 | 65.0} .434 | 27.%9 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
2 plants.....| 1915 6 | 72.0} .238] 17.14 3 plants..... 1915 3] 72.0} .307| 22.10 
1917 20} 72.0} .333 | 23.99 1917 4172.0] .432} 31.09 
Total: Total: 
5 plants..... 1915 26 | 72.2] .223) 16.13 8 plants..... 1915 8 | 69.0] .277| 18.9 
1917 62} 72.0} .325| 23.40 1917 10 | 67.8] .433 | 29.15 
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AND 


STATISTICS. 


FULL- 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917-—Continued. 


{The figures for each group of years are for identical plants. ] 
| ied avn Aver- | oY | Av- a wee | 
‘Num-| erage os | age ies , Num-| erage | * rh st 
Occupation, ber of| full- | a | full- Jecupation, | ber of| full- | 
jistrict,and =| year} em- | time | rate et time district,and = |y,.r! em- | time |™! ste of 
number of 77 9 | wages | ii. numberof ([|°°*" wages | 
ploy-| hours >” | weekly mir + | ploy- | hours ; 
plants \"ees. | per | Pe | earn- | plants. |ees. | per | a | 
week.) hour. | ings. | I week.) 2OUF. | 
| | 
Stopper setters. | Mold cappers— 
Concluded. | 
Pittsburgh: A , || Great Lakes and | 
5 plants..... 1915 24 | 48.0 $0.403 | $19.34 | Middie West: | | 
| 1917 2: } 46.7 | 851 | 40.04 | 1 plant......| 1915 6 | 72.0 |$0.377 
Great I akes and | } | 1917 | 6 | 72.0 444 | 
Middle West: | a + 49.49 || Total: | ae 
3 plants.....| 1915; 7| 62.1) .498| 30.4: ; leone | avi coal ane 
1917| 16] 54.0| .761| 40.01 5 plants.....| ae teal 38 
Total: Ingot strippers. | eo he 
$ plants.....| 1915 31 | 51.2 | .424/| 21.84  pittsbureh: 
1917 40 | 49.6 | .815 {| 40.03 5 plants ok oe 1915 | 13 | 69.2 2) 
—— —— 1917 23 | 67.2 ol4 
Steel pourers. Great Lakes and | 
| Middle West: | 
Pittsburgh: 3 plants..... | 1915 | 8 72.4 294 
5 plants..... 1915; 15/ 48.1! .508| 24.44 1917 10 | 72.0 399 
1917 | 15 | 46.3) . 982) 46. 11 | Total: —| |——___—_— 
akes and 8 plants..... 1915; 21] 70.4] .310 
Middie West: 1917 33 | GS. ‘79 
3 ple iaade 4 1915 9 64.3 512 3.11 —== = —— 
1917 12 | 60.0 G2 40.13 | Laborers. | 
Pittsburgh: 
Te 5 plants..... 1915 207 | 72.2 190 
plants..... 1915 24 | 54.2 -510 | 27.69 | 1917 427 | 73.8 299 
1917 | 27) 52.7] .849| 43.62 | Great Lakesand 
—— =——_S>=— | >=——— Middle We st: 
M4 s 3 plants..... 1915 44) 71.3 191 
Mold cappers. | I <n as | ane aes 
—a —— ——— a 
Pittsburgh: Total: op 
4 plants..... 1915 | 11 | 52.5 .317 | 16.02 | 8 plants..... 1915 251 | 72.0 . 190 
1917 | 23 | 50.1] .680| 33. 2s || 1917 | 493 | 73.4) .298 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES. 
Stockers. Stock cranemen— 
Concluded. | 
Eastern: | 
2 plants..... 1915 | 26 | 81.7 |$0.178 | $14.52 Great Lakesand | 
1917 40 | 80.4 .284 | 22.78 Middle West: | 
Pittsburgh: 4 plants..... 11915} 26 | 76.6 $0. 280 
3 plants..... 1915 42 | 76.4 211 16.19 | 1917 30 | 74.4 351 
1917 46 | 80.5} .320] 25.78 | Southern: 
Great Lakes and 2 plants..... 1915; 4) &1.0 214 
Middle West: 11917! 6) 80.0) .275 
5 plants..... 1915 92 | 77.0} .201 | 15.43 ——- ——- ——-- 
1917 | 114] 74.3 317 | 23.56 || Total: 
Southern: 11 plants.... 1915 50 | 77.7 254 
3 plants... 1915 | 23|.82.4] .161]| 13.29 1917 | 64/|77.4| .338 
1917 43 | 79.7] .226| 18.30 || —S> = —— | ——— 
Charging-machine 
Tetal: i operaiors. 
13 plants....| 1915} 183 | 78.2] .195| 15.21 || | 
1917 | 243 | 77.4] .296 | 22.92 | Eastern: 
== || s_ 2 plants.....| 1915 6 | 82.0 | .254 
Stock cranemen. i | 1917 10 | 80.4 | .386 
|| Pittsburgh: | 
Eastern: l 3 plants..... 1915 | 14 | 74.6| .334 
2 plants..... 1915 8181.0] .193 | 15.64 | | 1917 16 | 78.0 | .492 | 
‘ 1917 14 | 79.7] .293 | 23.31 || Great Lakes and 
Pittsburgh: | Middle West: 
3 plants.....| 1915 12 | 76.9) . 19. 41 5 plants..... , 1915 22 | 76.4] .418 
1917} 14] 80.4] .3 30. 84 || 11917 | 28} 74.6] .474 
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46 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FUI L-TIME 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES—Continued. 
(The figures for each group of years are for identical plants. ] 
































































































































} {| = 
Av- | Aver- Av- | A 
Aver-' :, Aver-| +‘ 
Oceupation |  |Num-|“F34°) “age | 24° || Oceupation, | Num erage] “ae 
district, ~ Year ber of| time rate of | time district, and Ye ng tit ~ | rate of | 
number of ~ "| @M- | pours) ¥88°S| weekly number of Lh wages 
J ploy-| hours} “2°? w: 
plants. ploy- per per | earn. | plants. ees. | per |, Per |, 
C28. |week.| BOUF-| ings. | week.| Hour. | 
, i] 
Charging-ma- i Stopper setters. 
chine opera- I 
tors—Concld. | Pittsburgh: 
——: 1915 | 2 $0. 290 | $23.87 cea 1917 : 73.5 y $23 ” 
3 plants.....| 8 | 82.5 $0. .87 || a . . ; =_ ") 
’ 1917| 10| 79.2) .485} 38.34 || Great Lakesand | 
| | : j —— West: 
Total: | | 4 plants..... 1915 10 | 76.8 . 286 
13 plants....| 1915} 50 | 77.5. .354 1 SE8F Il pantie | 1917 | 24] 75.0) 408 
1917 | 64|77.1 | .467; 35.91 | a " | - . < 
| 2 plants.....) 1915 4 | 81.0 220 
Melters’ helpers, | i | 1917 4 | 31.0 dee : 
first. | Total: 
Eastern: 8 plants..... 1915 22 | 75.7 . 291 
2 plants..... 1915 | 20) 84.0} .322] 27.01 |) 1917 | 36 | 75. 414 X) 
1917 30 | 84.0 . 461 38. 72 | : ——— 
Pittsburgh: | || Steel pourers. | 
3 plants..... 1915 | 68) 77.4) .463 | 35.84 | 
1917 | 76} 75.2) .503 | 44.37 | Eastern: 
Great Lakesand 1 plant...... 1915 2| 78.0} .365 7 
Middle West: | 1917 4 | 78.0} .467 
5plants..... 1915 | 126 | 69.7| .492| 34.36 Pittsburgh: 
1917 | 130 | 74.2 .612 | 45.16 3 plants... .. 1915 12 | 75.1 - 361 
Southern: 1917 12 | 77.0] .530 
3 plants..... 1915 | 26 | 82.6| .420}| 34.56 || Great Lakes and 
1917| 36] 80.0| .580| 46.14| Middle West: 
5 plants..... 1915 | 16 | 75.0] .38 
Total: 1917 | 24 | 74.0! .435 
13 plants....| 1915 | 240 | 74.5 | .462 | 34.20 || Southern: 
1917 | 272 | 76.3 | .586| 44.36 3 plants..... 1915 10 | 75.6 | .380 
1917} 8 | 79.5] 465 
Meiters’ helpers, 
second, Total: 
: 12 piants.... 1915 40 | 75.3 ~ 375 | i 
Eastern: ; o 
2 plants..... 1915} 20] 81.0] .230] 18.59, 1917 | 48 | 76.0} .466 
1917 | 30} 80.4} .324| 25.96 | fold cappers. 
Pittsburgh: 
3 plants..... 1915 68 | 73.8 | .324 | 23.88 || Eastern: 
1917 76 | 75.2 .424 31.76 || Rptemt...... 1915 4 | $4.0 . 190 15.95 
Great Lakesand 1917 2 | 84.0] .280) 2 
Middle West: | Pittsburgh: 
5 plants..... 1915 124 | 69.7 -313 | 21.52 | 3 plants..... 1915 18 | 76.1 . 251 )8 
1917 | 130 | 74.2} .419 | 30.88 || 1917 20 | 79.8] .389 | i) 
Southern: | Great Lakes and 
3 plants..... 1915 | 26 | 82.6| .234| 19.35 || Middle West: 
1917 36 | 80.0] .325 | 25.93 || 2 plants..... 1915 16 | 73.5 . 295 | 7 
1917 | 16| 72.0] .342 | 3 
Total: -—— 
13 plants....| 1915 | 238 | 73.2] .301 | 21.71 || Total: 
1917 | 272| 75.9 | .397| 29.93 || 6 plants..... 1915| 38! 75.8] .263| 19.30 
| 1917 | 38| 76.7] .364| 28.15 
ates ipat, | Ladle eranemen. a 
Eastern: | Eastern: | 
1 plant...... 1915 10 | 78.0] .182] 14.20) 2 plants..... 1915 6 | 82.0] .269 | 9 
1917 18 | 78.0} .300} 23.40 1917 10 | 80.4 .396 | 
Pittsburgh: | a 
3 plants..... 1915 72 | 75.7 | 245) 18.50 || 3 plants..... 1915 18 | 71.1] .342| 2° 
1917 76 | 76.7 | .350 |) 26.77 1917 20 | 76.8 | .480/ ; 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
4 plants..... 1915 | 116} 81.6} .207] 16.84 5 plants..... 1915 76.0} .399 ; 30.55 
1917 | 138 | 77.2] .333 |. 25.59 1917 73.9 | .464 | 34 
Southern: Southern: 
3 plants..... 1915 49 | 78.6) .175 | 13.89 3 plants..... 1915 10 | 75.6 | .325 | 2:.12 
1917 36 | 80.0} .272 | 21.72 -1917 14 | 79.7} .490/| 35.%4 
otal: otal: 
il plants....| 1915 | 247 | 79.1 -211 | 16.63 13 plants....} 1915 61 | 76.0} .357} 27.13 
1917 | 268] 77.5] .328]) 25.26 1917 82} 76.4] .466 | 35.0! 
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‘ 


FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIMI 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES—Concluded. 





Occupation, 
district, and 
number of 
plants. 

j 
Ingoi strippers. 
Eastern: 
2 plants..... 
Pittsburgh: 
3 DiantS..... 
Great Lakes and 
Middle West: 
5 plants..... 
Southern: 
3 plants..... 
Total: 
13 plants. ...! 























| 

Av- ie A ver- | 
| Num- ——- _—— pee 
| ber of} fu : ull- 
Year.) em- | time — time 
| ploy-| hours 3 | weekly 
ees. | per a ir, | C2" 
week.| 20UT- | ings. 

1915 8 | 78.8 |$0. 226 | $17573 | 
1917 | 6| 82.0] .321| 26,24 
1915 9 | 67.4 . 386 25.38 
1917 13 | 59.1 . 563 32.15 
1915 11 | 77.5] .312] 24.07 
1917 14 | 73.7] .400] 29.69 
1915; 61] 78.0] .258] 19.87 
1917 | 6| 79.5} .446| 35.35 
| 1915 | 34} 75.2] .302] 22.18 
1917 | 39 | 90.9 | .449 | 30.85 














Pit cranemen. 


Fastern: 


L DERRE.<ccoe | 1915 
| 1917 
Pittsburgh: | 
5 plants.....| 3915 
| 1917 
Great Lakes and | 
Middle West: } 
4 plants..... | 1915 
1917 
Southern: 
2 plants.....| 1915 
| 1917 
Total: 
12 plants....' 1915 
| 1917 
Heaters. 
Eastern: 
1 plant......| 1915 
a } 1917 
Pittsburgh: | 
5 plants..... | 1915 
| 1917 


Great Lakes and | 
Middle West: | 


4 plants..... | 
Southern: 
2 plants..... 
} 

Total: 


12 plants.... 


Heaters’ helpers. 


Pittsburgh: 
5 


Great Lakes and 
Middle West: 
1 plant...... 





1915 
1917 


1915 
1917 


1915 
1917 


1915 


1917 


1915 
1917 





72.0 |$0. 204 | $14.67 | 
78.0 | .443 | 34.55 | 
| } 

66.0 | .384 | 25.18 | 
| 59.8] 607] 35.06 | 





6 | 72. 370 | 26.69 
8 | 76 509 | #+45.97 
47 | 70.2] .344 | 2. 89 
71 | 66.0] .546 | 

















0} .375| 27. 
0} .584 

0 . 592 41.35 
. 790 46. 73 


7.0} .490| 36.47 
72.0} .689 | 49.62 
84.0] .567)| 47.61 
81.0) .902 





J 
ey 
wo 
~! 


73.7 | .539 | 39.46 
65.7} .756 | 49.85 











5 | .325 | 24.50 
O| .530) 25.44 





25. 20 
40. 68 1) 








BLOOMING MILLS. 


{The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.] 














[539] 











| 
| = bie Ne é | Ax To 
Occupation, | Poeger Salt. a ful 
Sotrin . _ A ‘ s~ .4 ¢ tabi- 
district, and | yogr| ‘em: | time [P82 0!) {ims 
ia ty ploy-| hours} "><" | weekly 
plants. pret per | por | corn. 
| week. hour. 
* —— “ 
Laborers. 
Eastern: | 
2 plants..... 1915} 10] 77.7 |$0.151 | $11.78 
| 1917 135 | 68.4) . 287 19. 44 
Pittsburgh: 
3 plants.....| 1915 146 | 72.8 | 1G8 14. 45 
} 1917] 211] 78.2 300 | 23. 45 
Great Lakesand 
Middle West: 
5 plants..... | 1915] 2211 72.0] .192] 13.81 
{| 1917 | 267] 75.6} .299| 22.60 
| Southern: } 
3 plants... 1 1915 v3 63.4 yz » 09 
| 1917 40} 66.9} .221) 14.5 
Total: mm | hee 
13 plants....; 1915 } 470] 70.6] .187! 13.2! 
| 1917 653 | 74.4 . 292 7 
} i 
Heaters’ helpers—| 
Concluded. 
Southern: | i | | 
S POMS sucsi | 1915 | 2 | 72.0 '$0.492 | $35. 42 
| 1917 1/ 78.0! .816] 63.65 
Total: j 
3 plants..... | 1915 | 7 | tod 9 | 27.72 
| 1917 | 15 | 59.2) .611] 37.66 
Bottom makers. | 
| Eastern: | 
1 plant......} 1915 | 4172.0; .208} 14.98 
1917 6 | 78.0 | 70 8. 86 
Pittsburgh: | 
4 plants..... 5 12 | 62.0 | 129 26. 64 
, Li 14 62.9) .624] 39.22 
Great Lakes and | 
Middle West: | 
4 plants.....) 1915 9 74.6 | .276 | 20.40 
i917 i2 | 72.0 417 | 30.02 
Southern: | j 
2 plants..... | 1915 6 | 72.0 | 290} 20.56 
| 1917 6 | 30.0] .487| 38.61 
i ee —_ ——' —__ — --| — - 
Total: 
11 plants....) 1915 31 | 68.9 329 | 22.20 
917 38 | 70.8 497 | 34.59 
Bottom makers’ ie aie ae ihe y 
helpers. 
Pittsburgh: | 
3 plants..... } 1915] 14 | 64.4) .317] 20.11 
| i917} 16 | 64.0} .453] 28.24 
Great Lakes and | | 
Middle West:| | | | | 
4 plants..... 1915} 10 | 74.3] .239] 16.18 
| 1917} 16 | 72.0} 352} 25.32 
Southern: .« ; 
2 plants.....| 1915 | 6} 72.0) .205) 14.78 
1917 12 SO. 0 } . ool on i> 
Total: | ? 
9 plants..... 1915; 30) 69.2; .262; 17.74 
1917} 44] 71.3] .384] 26.74 








48 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIyEF 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 


BLOOMING MILLS—Concluded. 


[The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.]} 






































































































































! 
| Av- | Aver- | Ave 
in . Aver- +H i Aver- 4 I's 
Occupation, peer Tull. | 2€¢ | aaj. | Occupation aap Pha | age | 28° 
district,and |y.or | em- | time | T of time || district, and Wear.! 1“ t ~ | rate of 
number of _ : | wages| a. number of Car.) Om~- | UMS | waces 
: ploy-| hours . weekly : sloy-| hours} "“* 
plants. per plants. | Pio’ per 
ees. per hour earn- | Ces. per “ 
week.| “OUT | ings. week | bour. 
| 
| | , 
Roll engineers. | Tablemen— | 
Concluded. 
Eastern: : ; 
1 plant...... | 1915 2 | 72.0 $0. 250 | $18.00 Southern: 1915| 4 | 72.0 |$0.223 | sin.o 
| 1917 4/ 78.0] .373 | 29.09 penton 1917} 5 | 74.4] .310 ‘1 
Pittsburgh: re ‘ . ee Socal onal saa 
5 plants..... | 1915 3/568] . 9. 5s = 
} 1917} 19] 54.2] 2797] 41.54] Totals 1915} 9] 64.7] .201 
Great Lakes and teeta ate 1917; 13 | 63.1 414 
Middle West: 3 ‘ee ———- | ——— 
4.plants..... 1915 7 | 75.4 -406 | 30.35 ; 
1917} 11| 72.0] 2500] 40.33 Shearmen. 
Southern: Eastern: 3 
2 plants..... | 1915 3 | 72.0) .455} 32.73 1 plant...... 1915 2|72.0| .250 SO 4 
| 1917 3 | 76.0 . 761 58. 41 1917 2 | 78.0 - 410 1. 9s 
| Pittsburgh: : 
Total: | 5 plants..... | 1915 15 | 58.4) .408 | 23.10 } 
12 plants....} 1915 25 | 65.1] .472] 29.26 | 1917 15 | 58.1 {| .592 
| 1917} 37) 63.8| .678]| 41.20 || Great Lakesand | : 
| ——= | Middle West: | ; 
Rollers. 4plants..... 1915 7 | 72.0 | 3 
| 1917 10 | 72.0; .448 27 
Eastern: Southern: | | 
1 plant...... 1915 2 | 72.0 385 | 27.72 | 2 plants..... 1915 3} 72.0) .332 4 
1917 2) 78.0] .620| 48.36 1917 3} 76.0] .503 5 
Pittsburgh: ane 
5 plants..... 1915 | 13] 55.9] .749. 40.81 || Total: | ‘ 
1917} 19] 53.5] .980] 51.38 | 12 plants....| 1915 27 | 64.5 | .368 | 25.0 
Great Lakes and i] | 1917 30 |} 65.9] .523 | i] 
Middle West: aS 
4 plants..... 1915 7| 72.0} .629) 45.28 Shearmen’s | 7 
: 1917} 10| 72.0] :780| 56.17) helpers. | | | 5 
£outhern: ll ps ; 
: “ in mel a Pittsburgh: 
2 plants..... 1915 3 | 72.0} .707| 50.90 | ; | Aiaten | ine : 
1917} 3] 76.0] 1.117| 85.76 || 5 Plants..... 1915 | 24 | 60.9) .309 § 
L k , 1917 16 63.5 $02 4 
Great Lakes and | ; 
Total: } : , 4 
. Middle West: | f 
12 plants....| 1915 25 | 63.6} .681 | 42.22 * | sa1n 6 920 c 
ig: eeeee ey Me een ee ee eee | 7.38 i 
; || Southern: 
Manipulators. 2 plants..... 1915 7172.0} .195) 14.04 
Pastern: | 1917} 5 | 76.8) .296 | 2.72 
1 plant...... 1915 2} 72.0} .229; 16.49 | Total: | - 
1917} 9-2] 78.0} .412]) 32.14 || “OS : mel wg 
Pittsburgh: 10 plants... oe = a ot By 
5 plants..... 1915} 13] 55.9] .491] 26.38 oni ee pease | 27. ¥ 
elke xis 4 1917 19 | 53.5] .752} 38.62 Laborers. , °2 
ireat Lakes an ‘ | 
ny oe went yaaa 1915} 4| 72.0} .160/ 11.32 
4 plants..... 1915 9| 72.0] .328! 23.66 poner oses 1917 2184.0] 1250| 21,00 
1917| 10] 72.0] .464] 33.38 |) pittcpurch: —. | 
sega om 4 plants.....{1915 | 79] 73.7] .187| 13.92 
2plants..... 1915 3| 72.0] .417] 30.05 Peaperotes at ecto = “4 
S 1917 244 | 75.3} .300] 22.59 
1917 3] 76.0} .659} 50.51 Great Lakes and 
Total: t Middle West: . | | - 
12 plants....| 1915 | 27 | 64.2] .409] 25.15 pare eee | eras | 2200) 8.7 
1917 34 62 4 639 - 75 So th 1917 88 69.1 ! 295 ) 
. . fe. vhs u ern: | 
2 plants..... 1915 | 151720! .136 | ).77 
mee 1917 | 54) 77.4] .217 | 16.87 
Pittsburgh: Total: | -_ - 3 
2 plarfts..... 1915 5 | 58.9] .345 | 20.06 11 plants....| 1915 | 137 | 73.1 | 182 13.3 ; 
1917 8 | 56.0} _.479| 26.82 1917 | 388 | 74.3 . 287 21.28 Af 
s 
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FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEFK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 


PLATE MILLS. 


(The figures for each group of years are for identical plants. } 
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Aver- || ; 
Aver- i] , A ver- 
: Num- erage ag - aga! AVer- 
Occupation, ber of fui, | 28° | frit Occupation, wee Tul | 2c .| ear 
district, and | year! em- | time | 78° ll time district, and ~ 0, | Dero) full- | rateot| full- 
number of ; . | wages atl number of Year.; em- time 72 7x time 
ord | ploy-| hours ~ weekly | ploy-| hours] “88° week) 
amere — | ore earn- || plants. | ees. | per per le = 
week. “| ings. | | week. hour. ings. 
Charging-crane | | Rollers. 
and charging- | 
machine opera- | | Eastern: 
tors. | 1 plant...... 1915 4 65.3 |$0.318 | $20.77 
1917 6.0} .586 ‘ 
astern: Ove Ge Oe ee ee ‘ma iol ft 586 | 38.64 
p ant...--- 3] dD. VU. 155 | 3 plants..... 915 70. ¢ ya 
1917} 4| 66.0] .351] 23.13 habs ag ~ BAE -ed Be - - 
Pittsburgh: Great Lakesand | es a oe 
3 plants....- 1915 16 | 72.5 . 358 25. 96 | Middle West: 
1917 16 72. 0 ° 190 35. 28 3 plants 7 a 1915 4 68.5 842 "8 Re 
Great Lakes and oh) =e 1917 6 68.21 1.168 79, 09 
Middle West: | ee ee - 
3 plants..... 1915 9| 70.0} .333} 23.10 || potal: ‘ rane baie 
1917 | 10 | 69.7] .517| 35.85 || “7 plants. ....| 1915| 17 68.6] .710 48.88 
Total: 1917 | 18 | 69.4] 1.011 | 70.32 
7 plants..... 1915 29 | 70.7 | .326| 23.18 || iets Ee F = 
1917| 30| 70.4! :480| 33.85) Svewmen. | 
Heaters. a ie eee EC | 
1 plant...... 1915 4 65.3 246 16.02 
Eastern: ‘ | 1917 4 | 66.0 $51 29.77 
1 plant...... 1915 4| 65.3] .305] 19.92) Pittsburgh: 
1917} 4] 66.0] .566| 37.36 | 3 plants..... 1915! 8 70.4] .501!) 41.72 
Pittsburgh: | 1917 8 | 72.0! .795 | 57.26 
3 plants..... 1915 16 | 76.9] .627]| 48.15 || Great Lakesand | 
1917 16 | 72.0 851 61. 29 Middle West: | 
Great Lakes and 3 plants..... 1915 6 | 69.1 529 | 36.12 
Middle West: | 1917 10 | 69.7 728 | 50.42 
3 plants..... 1915 7 | 69.5 557 | 38.21 || | ——— — amnaaeite 
1917 | 10| 69.7| .726| 50.04 || Total: | 
Ss gee 5 al 7 plants..... | 1915 8 | 68.8) .494/ 34.14 
Total: 1917 22 | 69.9} .702) 49.15 
7 plants..... 1915 27 | 73.2 561 | 41.39 || = — —— 
1917 | 30{ 70.4] .771| 54.35 || Table operators. | 
op ad I ————$|_ =_——— — = = - i] | 
Heaters’ helpers. | S Menteow: | 
Eastern: | F 5 PUOME....00% 1915 1 | 65.3 -188 | 12. 27 
1 plant...... 1915 | 22} 65.3] .148] 9.65 || pitepurch- 1917 466.0) .351 | 23.13 
1917 2 | 66. . 33: . 98 || a Sil — 
Pittsburgh: ; gt te a | 3 plants..... 1915 8 | 68.5) .375 | 26.16 
3 plants..... 1915} 18] 71.3] .300] 22.23 | /, sg | UT | | 18-0 | 58S | 88.08 
1917} 12] 72.0] .556| 40.03 || Great Lakesard | 
Great Lakes and | Middle West: | 
Middle West: j 2 plants..... 1915 6 , 66.2 ~374 | 24.55 
2plants.....] 1915} 10} 68.3] .372] 25.10 }1917 | 10 | 67.4] .558| 37.55 
1917 | 12} 64.3) .517| 33.01 |) oo. | | — 
Total: 6 plants.....| 1915 18 | 67.1 | .333| 22.53 
6 plants..... 1915 50 |} 68.0| .250]| 17.27 1917 20 68.5) .510) 35.02 
1917 | 36 | 67.4] .469| 31.67 oni, | ee ee 
‘ ee De ee en, 
Roll engineers. - —? 
. | Eastern: 
Eastern: . 4 s 
7 i plant...... 191. 8 65.3 14 9.{ 
1 plant...... 1915| 6/| 65.3] .188| 12.30 | — i917; 8 | 660] 1283| 1865 
Pittsburgh: 1917 4 | 66.0 - 303 20. 00 Pittsburgh: | 
‘ 4 | ‘ emts..... | 1915 16 70.4) .36 25.6 
3 plants... 1915| | 71.8] .357| 25.46  * Plants er! Sol eeal al aa 
1917 8 | 75.0} .515 | 38.43 || Great Lakesand | 
Omi ie +; one Middle West: 
sadie W est: | ° 2plants.....| 1915 12 67.6 | .332] 22.30 
3 plants... 1915} 5 | 72.0] .316| 22.77 Spee... Stee | ‘ses eo 
1917 8 | 69.1 - 444 30. 64 | me . 
Total: ' Total: 
7 plants.....| 1915 | 19 | 69.8| .293 20.00 | 6 plants.....| 1915 | 36 | 68.3 | 304 | 20.95 
1917} 20! 70.9] .444] 31.63 | | 1917| 49 69.6| .476| 33.25 
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FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—Continued. 


PLATE MILLS—Concluded. 


[The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.] 

















































































































Av- | a. Aver- Av-| 4. | Aver 
nr Aver- | YT . | Aver- | 
: Num-| erage e : Num-| erage | a 
Oecupation | age # Occupation, age 5 
district, and Y ber of full- | pate of full district, and a ber of ae trate of]. {ull- 
number of ear.| em- | time | wages ime number oi | Year.| em- ime | wages time 
fonts ploy-| hours weekly lants ploy-| hours) "~*” |weekly 
en ees. | per | ,P®® | earn- mn ees. | per | PF | earn 
So A ps | hour. | ° 
week. ings. week ing 
Roil hands— Shearmen’s help- 
other. ers. 
Eastern: Eastern: 
1 plant...... 1915 2 | 65.3 $0.139 | $9.07 1 plant...... 1915 34 | 64.3 $0.131 | $8.42 
1917 4} 66.0) .281 18. 55 1917 24 | 66.0 250 | 16.50 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: 
3 plants..... 1915 8 | 70.4 | .289] 20.46 3 plants.....| 1915 126 | 70.6 289 | 20.52 
1917 | 10/| 72.0); .429| 30.92 1917 116 | 72.0 | .414 | 29.78 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
1 plant...... 1915; 2|63.3| .340| 21.47 3 plants..... 1915} 921] 66.9/ .250/ 16.57 
1917 2} 60.5; .500; 30.25 | 1917 108 | 66.4 -418 | 27.72 
Total: Total: 
5 plants..... 1915 12 | 68.3 | .273 | 18.73 7 plants..... 1915 | 252 | 68.4 254 | 17.44 
1917 16 | 69.1 - 401 27.74 | 1917 | 248 | 69.0 100 27. 0) 
Shearmen., | Laborers. 
Eastern: 
Eastern: 1 plant...... 1915 39 | 59.4 147 8.70 
I plant...... 1915 5 | 64.2 | .232)] 14.86 1917 11 | 57.3 250 | 14.32 
1917 4 | 66.0 | .407| 26.83 || Pittsburgh: 
Pittsburgh: 2 plants..... 1915 51 | 71.3 188 | 13.37 
3 plants..... 1915 20 | 69.5 | .557] 38.73 | 1917 126 | 70.6 300 | 21.17 
1917 22 | 72.0| .728| 52.42 || Great Lakesand | 
Great Lakes and Middie West: 
Middle West: 2 plants..... 1915 12 | 65.4; .187; 12.14 
3 plants..... 1915 17 | 66.9 | .345 | 23.04 1917 59 | 72.0 289 | 20.79 
1917 16 | 67.5 .571 38. 64 Total 
otal: 
Total: ) 5 plants... 1915 | 102 | 66.0 .172| 11.44 
7 plants..... 1915} 42 | 67.8 | .432| 29.54 1917 | 196 | 70.3 .294| 20.67 
1917 42 | 69.7 -638 | 44.74 
J i 
SHEET MILLS. 
Pair heaters. Roughers. | 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: 
4 plants..... 1915 | 105 | 42.7 ($0.513 | $21.87 4 plants..... 1915 | 105 | 42.7 $0. 624 | $26.64 
1917 | 138 | 44.3] 1.103 | 49.06 1917 | 138 | 44.3 | 1.361} 60.53 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
4 plants..... 1915 Ill | 43.2} .486} 21.90 4 plants..... 1915; 111} 48.2| .582/] 25.13 
1917 138 | 43.0 -973 | 41.91 1917 | 138 | 43.0 | 1.210 52.01 
Total: Total: 
8 plants..... 1915 | 216 | 43.0 | .499] 21.43 8 plants..... 1915} 216 | 43.0! .602} 25.87 
1917 | 276 | 43.7 | 1.0388 | 45.48 1917 | 276 | 43.7 | 1.285 | 56.27 
Rollers. Catchers. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: 
4 plants..... 1915 | 105 | 42.7 | 1.191 | 50.80 4 plants..... 1915 | 105 | 42.7] .602| 25.67 
1917 | 138 | 44.3 | 2.651 | 117.92 4917 | 138 | 44.3 | 1.301 | 57.82 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
4 plants.....) 1915 | 111 | 43.2/ 1.265] 54.63 4 plants..... 1915 | 111 | 43.2} .581 | 25.13 
1917 | 138 | 43.0 | 2.530 | 108. 96 1917 138 | 43.0] 1.210; 52.01 
Total: Total: 
8 plants..... 1915 | 216 | 43.0 | 1.229] 52.74 8 plants..... 1915 | 216 | 43.0} .591 | 25.39 
1917 | 276 | 43.7 | 2.501 | 113.47 1917 | 276 | 43.7 | 1.256 | 54.92 
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FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR, AND FU 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, IN EACH DISTRICT, 1915 AND 1917—C,¢ necluded. 


SHEET MILLS—Concluded. 


(The figures for each group of years are for identical plants.} 




























































































—— ——~ ———— ss * 
Avr. } "eT. A» ver. 
. Num- kaso ave. saan. aE Num-| erage Avee ~ 
Occupation ber of} full- a6° | full- |] Jocupation , | ber of| full- | age | full- 
district, and Year.| em- | time |"! time jj) oS ere <_ Year.} em- | time | rate of! time 
number of ploy- hours! — weekly |! es of | ploy- | hours) \ ages lweekly 
plants. ‘| ees. per | ee earn- || prants. ees. | per noe - earne- 
week,| “°™* | ings ! jweek.| “" * | ings. 
j 
—_—_— am } | eee ee — = - _ ——s ——— 
Matchers. Shearmen. 
Pittsburgh: || Pittsburgh: 
4 plants..... 1915 105 | 42.7 $0. 454 | $19.36 | 4 plants..... 1915 5 42.7 |$0.829 | $35.37 
7 1917 | 138] 44.3) .975 |] 43.36 | 1917 83 | 44.1 449 14.32 
Great Lakes and G oor La “ and 
Mi Idle West: | } Middle est: 
4 plants....-. 1915 | 111 | 43.2] .453/ 19.58 3 plants..... 1915 34 | 43.6 7 1.60 
1917 138 43.0) .916 39. 42 L917 66 | 42.6 ) 
Total: Total: 
8 plants..... 1915 216 43.0! .4541 19.47 7 plants. 915 an | 42.9 816 08 
1917 | 276] 43.7} .946| 41.39 7 | 149 | 43.5 99 | 60.90 
Doublers. | Shearmen’s help- 
| ers 
Pittsburgh: j 
° ri plants => 5 1915 | 105 | 42.7 $47 | 19.07 || Pittsburgh: 
1917 | 138); 44. 958 | 42.40 3 plants..... 1915 144 | 42.7 244 44 
Great Lakes and , ; 1917 $ | 43.8 4 gs 
Middle West: j Great Lakes anc 
4 plants..... 1915 111 | 43.2 . 428 18. 49 Middle West: 
1917 | 138 | 43.0) .855; 36.75 3 plants.....| 1915 50 | 43.3 237 0.33 
1917 66 | 42.7 23 | 22.30 
Total: | ~- 
8 plants..... 1915 216 | 43.0} .438! 18.77 || Total: 
1917 | 276 | 43.7 -906 | 39.57 6 plants..... 1915 4 43.0 241 10.38 
—————|} ———— — | = 1917 120 43.2 3 2 ua) 
Sheet heaters. | bed esmen e _——— = 
1 Openers, male. 
Pittsburgh: : 
4 plants... 1915 | 105 | 42.7] .830| 37.57 || Pittsburgh: 
1917 138 | 44.3 | 1.970 87.67 | 3 plants..... 1915 SO | 42.7 63 11.25 
Great Lakes and : 1917 91 | 43.9 649 7. 47 
Middle West: Great Lakes and | 
4plants..... 1915 | 101 | 43.3} .983| asar Middle West: | 
1917 | 138 | 43.0] 1.788 | 77.05 3 plants..... 1915 1 | 43.3 274 11.90 
1917 84 | 42.7 76 2s. 85 
Total: ——— 
8 plants... 1915 | 206 | 43.0] .882| 37.88 |) Total: 
1917 | 276 | 43.7] 1.879 | 82.36 6 plants..... 1915} 131 | 42.9 265 11.50 
= — —— ———— 7 1917 5143.3] .662| 28.70 
Sheet heaters’ a 
helpers. Laborers. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh: 
3 plants..... 1915 66 | 42.7} .443| 18.91 4 planis..... i915; 171 | 66.2 i91 12. 59 
e 1917 96 | 43.9 -872 | 38.47 1917 199 | 63.2 32 20. 36 
Ores tales and Great Lakes and 
Middle West: Middle West: 
3 plants..... 1915 56 | 43.8 384 16.74 4 plants..... 1915 107 | 64.9 } 180; 11.59 
1917 | 120} 42.7 848 | 36.19 1917 157 | 61.2 35 | 620.50 
Total: Total: 
6 plants. .... 1915 | 122 | 43 -416 | 17.91 8 plants..... 1915 | 278 | 65.7} .196{ 12.21 
1917 216 | 43.2 . 859 37. 21 1917 656 | 61.8 | .331 20. 4 
i | | 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S MEDIATION COMMISSION. 


In the December, 1917, issue of the Montuity REview (pp. 53-57) 
Mention was made of the appointment by the President of a com- 
mission to visit the mountain region and the Pacific coast for the 
purpose of learning the causes of discontent in that section and of 
“lending sympathetic counsel and aid * * * in the development 
of a better understanding between laborers and employers and also 
themselves to deal with employers and employees in a conciliatory 
spirit, seek to compose differences and allay misunderstanding, and 
in any way that may be open to them to show the active interest 
of the National Government in furthering arrangements just to both 
sides.”’ It seems that the immediate anxiety was on account of tlie 
dangerous diminution of the copper supply available for ammunition, 
due partly to the strikes in Arizona, and the hampering of the War 
program both as to ships and aircraft because of disturbed labor 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest, so that primarily the objects 
of the commission were to work the copper mines of Arizona to their 
maximum output and to keep them open for the period of the War, 
and to bring to pass such a condition in the labor situation of the 
Pacific Northwest that the shipbuilding and: aircraft programs of 
the Nation may proceed at the required pace and with efficiency sv 
far as labor is an element. The work of the commission, however, 
was not confined to these two specific fields, for after it began its 
labors other difficulties arose which demanded its attention, namely, 
a threatened strike in the oil fields of southern California, a threatened 
and partly executed strike on the telephone lines of the Pacific States, 
and a threatened tie-up of the packing industry centering in Chicago 
but affecting the industries of the entire country. The article 1 
the December Review dealt particularly with the unsettled labor 
conditions and the achievements of the commission in bringing 
about adjustments in the Arizona copper fields. A subsequent 
article, in the January issue of the Montniy Review (pp. 13-17), 
included the report of the commission condemning the deportation 
on July 12, 1917, of 1,186 men from Bisbee, in the Warren copper 
district of Arizona. 

In abstract form the report of the commission submitted to the 
President under date of January 9, 1918, and made public on Febru- 
ary 10, contains a statement of the labor disturbances in the copper 
fields, and a summary of the adjustments effected by the commission, 
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followed by a comprehensive outline of the efforts put forth by the 
commission in bringing about a settlement of the California oil fields 
dispute, the Pacific coast telephone dispute, and the packing industry 
dispute. The report also includes a brief statement of conditions 
disclosed to the commission leading to unrest in the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest. Following these summary statements of 
the results of specific labor adjustments undertaken by the com- 
mission is an analysis, so far as revealed by the limited scope of 
the investigation, of the difficulties and tendencies making for in- 
dustrial instability, and the report concludes with recommendations as 
to the direction that the labor policy of the United States should take, 
at least during the period of the War, and is signed by W. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, chairman; Ernest P. Marsh; Verner Z. Reed; 
Jackson L. Spangler; and John H. Walker. 
DISPUTES IN ARIZONA COPPER DISTRICTS. 


Fundamental causes of the labor disturbances in 1917 in the 
Arizona copper fields, where about 28 per cent of the total copper 
output of the United States is produced, were found by the commis- 
sion to be (1) ‘the underlying labor conditions of the mining industry 
of the State, which were devoid of safeguards against strikes and in 
fact provocative of them,’’ and (2) distant ownership of mines and 
the failure on the part of the resident managers ‘‘ to understand and 
reach the mind and heart of labor because they have not the aptitude 
or the training or the time for wise dealing with the problems of 
industrial relationship. The managers are technical men, mining 
engineers of knowledge and skill. There is no responsible executive 
whose sole function it is to deal with labor problems.”’ 

The facts that the working force is migratory, constituting * eco- 
nomically an intolerable waste,” that many nationalities (26 in one 
camp and 32 in another) are represented in each camp, and that ‘‘ the 
movement toward Americanization, so fruitful in its results in differ- 
ent parts of the country, has hardly penetrated into these outposts 
of industry,” have apparently contributed to the unsettled condi- 
tions which the commission found in the copper fields. Conditions 
varied somewhat in the four districts covered, but amidst all the 
diversities there were three basic claims, urged by the men and re- 
sisted by the companies, which are given in the report as follows: 

(2) While not expressed in so many words, the dominant feeling of protest was that 
the industry was conducted upon an autocratic basis. The workers did not have 
representation in determining those conditions of their employment which vitally 
affected their lives as well as the company’s output. Many complaints were, in fact, 
found by the commission to be unfounded, but there was no safeguard against injustice 
except the say so of one side to the controversy. In none of the mines was there 
direct dealing between companies and unions. In some mines grievance committees 
had been recently established, but they were distrusted by the workers as subject to 
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company control, and, in any event, were not effective, because the final determ; 
tion of every issue was left with the company. In place of orderly processes 
adjustment, workers were given the alternative of submission or strike. 

(6) The men sought the power to secure industrial justice in matters of vital eon 
to them. The power they sought would in no way impinge on the correlative » 
which must reside in management. Only by a proper balance of adequate pow: 
each side can just equilibrium in industry be attained. In the minds of the wo: 
only the right to organize secured them an equality of bargaining power and }) 
tion against abuses. There was no demand for a closed shop. There was a de 
for security against discrimination directed at union membership. The comp. 
denied discrimination, but refused to put the denial to the reasonable test of dis. 
interested adjustment. 

(c) The men demanded the removal of certain existing grievances as to y 
hours, and working conditions, but the specific grievances were, on the whole, 
relatively minor importance. The crux of the conflict was the insistence of the 
that the right and the power to obtain just treatment were in themselves basic ¢o»- 
ditions of employment, and that they should not be compelled to depend for - 
just treatment on the benevolence or uncontrolled will of the employers. 


The correction of these underlying conditions making for iisia- 
bility was the aim of the commission in its adjustments. Althouv, 
four specific adjustments were made, the general principles incor- 
porated in the agreements were as follows: 


(a) An orderly and impartial process for the adjustment of all grievances inevitalic 
in modern large-scale industry was substituted for the strike. In asking labor, for 
the period of the War, to forego its ultimate weapon, a compensatory means of re« 
ing grievances had to be supplied. Therefore, there are established in each dis 
United States administrators to decide all disputes where the parties themselves 
of agreement. The commission in effect applied the principle of trade agree: 
making the duration of the War the time limit, and, through the mechanism o 
United States administrator, provided for the means of determining any clai 
breach of the agreement. 

(b) Working conditions of industry should normally be determined by the partic: 
themselves. Therefore channels of communication between the management 21: 
men were created through grievance committees free from all possible com), 
influence. Through these representative contacts between management and men dis 
putes find expeditious and informal settlement. Still more important, the contact 
engenders a spirit of mutual understanding and therefore of cooperation. 

(c) The right of the men to organize was made effective by providing administra‘i\° 
enforcement for the prohibition against discrimination because of union affiliatio 

(d) In view of the dislocation of the labor supply of the country it was importa! 
to husband the available man power. Therefore reemployment of the men on stiri: 
before employing newcomers was assured, excepting only those—few in number—wh» 
were guilty of seditious utterances, who had been proved inefficient, or who w: 
members of any organization whose principles were opposed to belief in the obligativ 
of contract. By casting the burden of reemployment of all the strikers upon the distr 
instead of upon the individual company, the beginning was made toward recognizn/ 
the responsibility of the industry as an entirety for the solution of its problems 


The report says that administration under this settlement has pro- 
ceeded in these Arizona districts for over two months and the resu!'s 
are encouraging. 
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CALIFORNIA OIL FIELDS DISPUTE. 


In the oil fields of southern California, where the output is 8,000,000 
barrels per month and the number of employees is approximately 
18,000, a threatened strike in the fields of independent companies in 
the summer of 1917 and again in the following November, directed 
the attention of the commission to an adjustment of differences which 
concerned wages, hours, conditions of employment, and alleged dis- 
crimination against the men because of membership in the union 
which had been organized in April, 1917, and had grown to include 
between 9,000 and 10,000 men. The commission found that the 
major specific demands of the men, a very large proportion of whom 
are highly skilled, were for an 8-hour day and a mmimum wage of $4, 
it appearing that 5,000 employees of a certain company had been on 
an 8-hour basis since January 1,1917. The commission succeeded in 
obtaining an 8-hour day for the employees of the independents, 
effective January 1, 1918, conditioned on the right of the Government 
to demand a longer working day should emergency require it, and 
in establishing the principle of the minimum wage of $4 on an 8-hour 
basis, effective December 1, 1917. The companies further agreed not 
to discriminate against men because of membership in any union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. In the oil fields, 
as in the copper districts, machinery for adjustment of disputes was 
essential, and provision was therefore made for Government inspec- 
tors to determine the Government’s need, if any, for increase in the 
working hours. Administrators were named for all disputes which 
the parties themselves can not settle. Thereportsaysin conclusion: 

The men thus secured betterment in hours and conditions of employment and 
the means of redress for future grievances. In effect the settlement operated as a 
trade agreement for the period of the War and thereby displaced the strike and the 
lockout. The Government is thus assured stability as to labor conditions in the oil 
production of California. Opportunities are afforded the men to become disciplined 
through responsible organization, with resulting increase in efficiency; and the con- 
tact between producers and men will make for the healthier relationships between 
them indispensable to peace and productivity in industry. The response to the 
Government’s needs, once they were made clear to both operators and men, gives 
full hope for the growth of a cooperative spirit between them. The men showed 
every readiness to produce the much-needed oil; the operators, both independent and 
Standard Oil, placed all their resources without stint at the disposal of the Government. 


PACIFIC COAST TELEPHONE DISPUTE. 


The Pacific coast telephone dispute threatened to tie up the serv- 
ice in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Nevada, and in 
November, 1917, a strike actually- became effective in Washington 
and Oregon. About 3,200 men who construct and keep up the plant 
and about 9,000 girl operators were involved in the dispute, which 
seemed to center about a demand on the part of the International 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for recognition of the girls’ unioy 
which had affiliated with them. ‘‘The men for the first time—}h cing 
most favorably situated because of the demand for skilled electy. 
cians—made the recognition of the girls’ union their controlling 
principle.” The report states, however, that there were two othe 
issues: A demand for an increase of wages and a demand for g 
closed shop, subsequently modified into a desire for a preferertia] 
shop. The men demanded a 25 per cent wage increase; the company 
offered a 124 per cent increase. The closed-shop demand was vse) 
as a leverage in bargaining, but the preferential-shop idea was vixwv- 
ously urged. These specific issues, it seems, were enveloped ii ay 
atmosphere of misunderstanding and suspicion, not only between 
the company and its employees but also between the northern and 
southern groups of employees. Moreover, a false issue of loyalty |\ad 
been raised, particularly against the striking girls, which was vigor. 
ously repelled. Here, as the commission found was the case e!se- 
where, the attempt of parties on one side of an economic controversy 
to appropriate patriotism and stigmatize the other side with dis 
loyalty served only to intensify the bitterness of the struggle ani to 
weaken the force of unity in the country. What the commission 
was able to achieve in adjusting this dispute is set forth in the 
following excerpt from the report: 


(a) The girls’ locals were included in the trade agreement between the com) 
and the brotherhood. In some other parts of the country the company had here 
fore recognized the girls’ union, and the plea that this made for inefficiency was the 
speculation of fear rather than the judgment of experience. 

(6) Wage increases, obviously necessary, were provided for, leaving the extent 
of further increases to negotiation between the parties. In default of agreement, |! 
issue was to be determined by an arbiter, to pass upon the complicated facts of a 
proper wage scale. 

(c) The recognition of the girls’ union, as well as the enforcement of all future 
grievances, was made efiective by the establishment of impartial administrative 
machinery. United States administrators in the various districts were provided for 
the settlement of all issues which the parties themselves could not adjust. 

(d) For the period of the War at least, in place of the resort to strike or lockout 
there was thus established an effective peaceful process for the redress of grievances, 
secured by tbe authority of the United States Government. 

(e) In effect there were involved a reversal of the labor policy of the company. 
New currents of cooperation were created. It takes some time, however, for sucha 
change of policy to permeate through al! the stages of an industrial hierarchy. Partly 
therefore, through this delayed adjustment to a new industrial régime on the par 
of local subordinate officials, partly by reason of obstructive suspicion of some of th: 
radical labor leaders in the northern States, partly because of the limited facilities 
for labor administration on the part of the Government, considerable difficulty was 
experienced in the early days following the ratification of the commission’s s«''! 
ment. The commission was constantly appealed to. The quick exercise of admiui> 


trative action by the commission and the new administrators, and a strict eye to the | 


enforcement of the settlement in cooperation with the more conservative union ]e..Jcr 
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and the higher officials of the company, succeeded in tiding over—by a process of 
flexible administration rather than adjudication—the obstructions and difficulties 
inevitable in such a situation. Before the commission left the coast signs of a new 
order of good relationship were already evident. Since then the representatives of 
the company and the brotherhoods haye successfully negotiated a new wage scale 
without resort to arbitration. 


UNREST IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


The lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest, employing about 
70,000 men, suffered a breakdown of several months in the summer of 
1917, ‘‘and is still in a state of seething unrest, woefully short of its 
productivity; for while the strike of 1917 was broken and the men 
went back beaten for the moment, the conflict was only postponed 
and not composed.” The situation may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing words of the report: 

We are dealing with an industry still determined by pioneer conditions of life. 
Hardy contact with nature makes certain rigors of conditions inevitable, but the rigors 
of nature have been reinforced by the neglects of men. Social conditions have been 
allowed to grow up full of danger to the country. It is in these unhealthy social con- 
ditions that we find the explanations for the unrest long gathering force but now sharply 
brought to our attention by its disastrous effect upon war industries. The unlivable 
condition of many of the camps has long demanded attention. While large improve- 
ments in camp life have recently been made, many of the camps still require much 
betterment to make them fit human habitations. A number of employers have shown 
a most commendable understanding of the implications of operating camps unfit for 
men. Unfortunately, however, the old abuses were so long continued and so wide- 
spread, that even after physical conditions are bettered a sense of grievance remains. 
This discontent gradually translated itself into demands not merely for physical com- 
iorts but for certain spiritual satisfactions. 

Partly the rough pioneer character of the industry, but largely the failure to create a 
healthy social environment, has resulted in the migratory, drifting character of work- 
ers. Ninety per cent of those in the camps are described by one of the wisest students 
of the problem, not too inaccurately, as ‘‘womanless, voteless, and jobless.’’ The 
iact is that about 90 per cent of them are unmarried. Their work is most intermittent, 
the annual labor turnover reaching the extraordinary figure of over 600 percent. There 
has been a failure to make of these camps communities. It is not to be wondered, then, 
that in too many of these workers the instinct of workmanship isimpaired. They are— 
or, rather, have been made—disintegrating forces in society. 

It was found that efforts had been made to rectify evils through the 
trade-union movement, but these seem to have failed because of the 
small headway trade-unions are able to make, due largely “‘to the 
bitter attitude of the operators toward any organization among their 
employees,” an attitude which ‘‘has reaped for them an organiza- 
tion of destructive rather than constructive radicalism.’’ The focus- 
ing point of the unrest was a demand for the 8-hour day, the lumber- 
ing industry being almost the only large industry on the coast in 
which the basic 8-hour day does not prevail. “Opposition to the 
8-hour day is carried to the point of binding members of an employers’ 
association on the Pacific coast by agreement to discriminate against 
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such mills as introduce the change.’ The efforts of the commissic , 
to establish an 8-hour day in the lumber industry were not entirely 
successful. 


In the judgment of the commission the introduction of the basic 8-hour day in ihe 


Pacific Northwest lumber industry is indispensable as a measure of national nee! 
It is essential in order to.assure stability in the industry, efficiency of output, and | 
obtain an adequate labor supply in the face of better competitive conditions in nei. 
boring industries. Negotiations between the commission and the operators’ associ) 
tion on the coast had reached a point where the adoption of the 8-hour day seemed pra 
tically assured. Unfortunately, conferences between representatives of the Paci' 
coast lumbermen and officialsin Washington, held contemporaneously with the sessivn 
of the commission in Seattle, gave rise to advices from such representatives to their 
associates on the coast which led to a reversal of attitude and to insistence that the 
8-hour day must go into operation for the entire country before the Northwest Paci 
coast would yield. The principal and certain source of difficulty, therefore, remain 
It can be and should be promptly removed by administrative action requiring the 
basic 8-hour day in all contracts for lumber entering into Government work. 

Some means of contact between operators and employees as a body is likewise 
essential. If itis teo abrupt a step in the evolutionary process of this industry to dea! 
collectively with trade-unions, some method of representation of the workers co! 
lectively in determining the general conditions under which they work and for sec.r- 
ing rectification of evils should be devised. 


PACKING INDUSTRY DISPUTE. 


Of very great importance in the prosecution of the War is the meat- 
packing industry centering in Chicago. Because of this fact thie 
threatened strike in December, 1917, affecting upward of 100,000 
men, directed the attention of the commission to an adjustment o! 
the differences involved. In that industry, according to the repor' 
of the commission, the packers have long opposed the organization of 
their workingmen, and the union, which had been destroyed by thestrike 
ef 1903, had not been able, up to 1917, to rehabilitate itself. In 1917, 
hewever, effective organization again made itself felt, and by the 
end of the year from 25 to 50 per cent of the men were unionized. 
An effort was made to induce the packers to recognize the union, at 
least to the extent of meeting its representatives and talking matters 
over. This the packers refused to do. The specific grievances in the 
controversy, which threatened to result in a strike, were low wages 
and long hours. The men asked for an 8-hour day in place of a 
10-hour day. The companies conceded the principle of the 8-hour 
day, but claimed to be obstructed in its adoption by reason of dif- 
ficulties attending both mbound and outbound shipments, condi- 
tions which “depend for correction upon action both by the Govern- 
ment and the industry.”” The commission’s settlement proceeded 
along the general lines it had taken in other industries: 


(a) The principle of adjustment through negotiation and arbitration was established 
to take the place of strike and lockout during the period of the War. 
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(b) Prohibition of discrimination for union affiliation is rendered effective by its 
enforcement through administrative machinery. It is not suflicient to recognize 
in the abstract the right of workmen to organize. Therefore, effective means were 
provided te secure to the union the right to live and to grow. 

e) The unfairness of compelling workmen to deal individually with employers 
of large-scale industries, particularly emphasized in the case of non-English speaking 
workmen, is recognized in practice by allowing workmen to voice their claims through 
representatives. 

(d) The specific demands of the workers as to changes in hours, wages, and conditions 
of employment were all left for determination by the United States administrator 

Here, as elsewhere, a tense situation threatening breakdown of a vital war industry 
was relieved by establishing machinery for adjustment. Under this machinery the 
parties are now proceeding to work out their difficulties. The hope is entertained 
that not only will specific grievances be justly dealt with but healthier permanent 
relationships will be created in the very proeess of seeking to reach adjustments. 


CAUSES OF LABOR DIFFICULTIES. 


While each industry presents its own peculiarities, certain under- 
lying general factors applicable to all industries were found by the 
commission, during the three months’ investigation, to be the cause of 
labor difficulties. The effective conduct of the War, declares the 
commission, suffers needlessly because of (1) interruption of work 
due to actual or threatened strikes, (2) purposed decrease in efficiency 
through the ‘‘strike on the job,” (3) decrease in efficiency due to labor 
unrest, and (4) dislocation of the labor supply. Among the causes 
of unrest the following are given as being especially significant of the 
industrial needs of the War: 


a) Broadly speaking, American industry lacks a healthy basis of relationship 
hetween management and men. At bottom this is due to the insistence by employers 
upon individual dealings with their men. Direct dealings with employees’ organi- 
zations is still the minority rule in the United States. In the majority of instances 
there is no joint dealing, and in too many instances employers are in ac- 
tive opposition to labor organizations. This failure to equalize the parties in 
adjustments of inevitable industrial contests is the central cause of our difficul- 
ties. There is a commendable spirit throughout the country to correct specific 
evils. The leaders in industry must go further, they must help to correct the state 
of mind on the part of labor; they must aim for the release of normal feelings by enabling 
labor to take its place as a cooperator in the industrial enterprise. In a word, a 
conscious attempt must be made to generate a new spirit in industry. 

(6) Too many labor disturrances are due to the absence of disinterested processes 
to which resort may be had for peaceful settlement. Force becomes too ready an 
outlet. We need continuous administrative machinery by which grievances inevi- 
table in industry may be easily and quickly disposed of and not allowed to reach the 
pressure of explosion. 

(c) There is a widespread lack of knowledge on the part of capital as to labor’s 
feelings and needs and on the part of labor as to problems of management. This is 
due primarily to a lack of collective negotiation as the normal process of industry. In 
addition there is but little realization on the part of industry that the so-called “labor 
problem”’ demands not only occasional attention but continuous and systematic 
responsibility, as much so as the technical or financial aspects of industry. * 
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(d) Certain specific grievances, when long uncorrected, not only mean definije 
hardships; they serve as symbols of the attitude of employers and thus affect the under. 
lying spirit. Hours and wages are, of course, mostly in issue. On the whole, wave 
increases are asked for mostly in order to meet the increased cost of living, and sy.) 
demands should be met in the light of their economic causes. Again, the demand 
for the 8-hour day is nation-wide, for the workers regard it as expressive of an accep od 
national policy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In conclusion, the President’s mediation commission submits {| 
following recommendations: 


1. The elimination to the utmost practical extent of all profiteering during 
period of the war is a prerequisite to the best morale in industry. 

2. Modern large-scale industry has effectually destroyed the personal relotion 
between employer and employee—the knowledge and cooperation that come from 
personal contact. It is therefore no longer possible to conduct industry by deal! 
with employees asindividuals. Some form of collective relationship between man 
ment and men is indispensable. The recognition of this principle by the Govern: 
should form an accepted part of the labor policy of the Nation. 

3. Law, in business as elsewhere, depends for its vitality upon steady enforcement 
Instead of waiting for adjustment after grievances come to the surface there is nee! + 
the establishment of continuous administrative machinery for the orderly disposition 
of industrial issues and the avoidance of an atmosphere of contention and the y 
of disturbances. 

4. The 8-hour day is an established policy of the country; experience has prove 
justification of the principle also in war times. Provision must of course be made for 
longer hours in case of emergencies. Labor will readily meet this requirement i 
misuse is guarded against by appropriate overtime payments. 

5. Unified direction of the labor administration of the United States for the period 
the War should be established. At present there is an unrelated number of separate 
committees, boards, agencies, and departments having fragmentary and conflictiny 
jurisdiction over the labor problems raised by the War. A single-headed adminisir2- 
tion is needed, with full power to determine and establish the necessary administr- 
tive structure.! 

6. When assured of sound labor conditions and effective means for the just redress 
of grievances that may arise, labor in its turn should surrender all practices wlucl 
tend to restrict maximum efficiency. 

7. Uncorrected evils are the greatest provocative to extremist propaganda, and 
their correction in itself. would be the best counterpropaganda. But there 
is need for more affirmative education. There has been too little publicity of an 
educative sort in regard to labor’s relation to the War. The purposes of the Govern- 
ment and the methods by which it is pursuing them should be brought home to thie 
fuller understanding of labor. Labor has most at stake in this War, and it will eagerly 
devote its all if only it be treated with confidence and understanding, subject neither 
to indulgence nor neglect, but dealt with as a part of the citizenship of the State. 


~ 


1 Since this report was written, the direction of the labor administration for the War has been delegat«d 
to the Secretary of Labor. 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS IN THE WOMEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRIES OF 
CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS.’ 


BY BORIS EMMET, PH. D. 


Prior to 1916 the extent of collective bargaining in the women’s 
wear industries of Cincinnati and St. Louis was negligible. The 
achievements of the Cincinnati garment workers’ unions in the form 
of effective trade agreements were insignificant. A similar situation 
prevailed in the women’s clothing industries of St. Louis, where, in 
=pite of the activity of labor organizations, no successful collective 
bargaining was taking place. 

The causes responsible for the failure of the Cincinnati and St. 
Louis garment workers’ organizations to achieve their objects need 
not be commented upon at great length. In both of these cities only 
avery small part of the workers in the trade were organized. Unre- 
stricted immigration flooded the local labor markets, as it did the 
garment trades of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and caused 
a severe competition for positions. This competition for jobs made 
effective organization impossible. The correctness of this statement 
is confirmed by the present management of the garment workers’ 
unions of both cities and by many employers, all of the informants 
pointing emphatically to unrestricted immigration ‘‘as the principal 
cause for the prolonged lack of effective organization on the part of 
the workers.” 

The great diminution in the amount of immigration which came as 
a result of the European War appears to have had a salutary effect 
upon the existing labor organization. The decrease in the vast and 
steady imflow of potential competitors for positions contributed 
greatly to the stabilization of the garment workers’ unions. A 
curtailed supply of labor increased the bargaming power of workers 
already in the trade, but particularly of those, who, through unioniza- 
tion, could take immediate advantage of the new situation. So 
great, however, was the prewar labor supply in the garment trades 
of these cities that it took more than a year to exhaust it. Not 
until the busy season of the fall of 1915 were the effects of a dimin- 
ished labor supply felt. 

The shortage of labor due to the sudden curtailment of immigra- 
tion was further intensified with the entry of the United States into 





' This article is a preliminary summary of one of the phases of a study of trade agreements to be published 
by the bureau. Similar articles dealing with trade agreements in the women’s wear industries of New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Chicago appeared, respectively, in the December, 1917, and January and 
February, 1918, issues of the MONTHLY REVIEW. 
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the war, which immediately resulted in a demand for vast amow),\. 
of war clothing, and in additional need, therefore, for the sery jc. 
of needle-trade hands in the men’s clothing industries which rece iy. 
the war contracts. The intensified demand for such workers in {}\. 
men’s clothing trades drew many of the women’s garment worke 
from their old positions to the more remunerative and steady emp|vy- 
ment offered by the war-clothing establishments. 

A diminished supply of labor, coupled with a greatly intensi{j« 
demand for it, was, no doubt, responsible for the establishmen({ o/ 
effective collective bargaining on a large scale in the women’s ready- 
to-wear clothing industries of Cincinnati, as well as for the appear- 
ance, for the first time, of a relatively strong garment worke:.’ 
union in the city of St. Louis. As will be shown, the influence of {\\i, 
organization is just beginning to make itself felt. 


CINCINNATI. 


The total number’of workers employed at the present time i: 
of the garment industries of Cincinnati is estimated to be clos 
1,600. Of this number about 1,200 are engaged in the manufac’! 
of cloaks, suits, and skirts, the remaining 400 being employed i 
dozen establishments which specialize in the making of house dres: 
kimonos, and white goods or women’s underwear. As _ regar( 
unionization, various conditions exist in the different industrics 
mentioned. No unionism to speak of exists in the house-dre 
kimono, or white-goods industries. A different situation, however, 
is to be found in the cloak and suit industry, the principal women’s 
wear industry of the city. More than two-thirds of the cloak and 
suit makers of Cincinnati are members of unions and work at tli 
present time under union conditions, as described elsewhere in this 
article. 

The cloak makers of Cincinnati are organized as locals 30, 63, and 
98 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Those 
three locals are connected by means of a joint committee known as 
the Joint Board of Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Unions of Cincinnati, 
which is made up of delegations from each of the local unions. |! 
is in the name of this board and with its sanction that all trade agr 
ments with employers are entered into. 

On February 7, 1916, a general strike was declared in the cloxk 
and suit industry of Cincinnati for the purpose of forcing wiior 
recognition and collective bargaining. 

The strike proved effective and achieved its purposes. As a resul! 
of it, 15 agreements were signed with as many firms. Each of tle 
agreements is to run for one year from the date of signing and provi‘es 
for the following: (1) The employer agrees to hire none but members 
of the union to perform all the cutting, sewing, pressing, finishing, 
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and busheling; (2) there is to be at all times in the shop of the 
employer a shop chairman, seleeted by the employees to represent 
them in their dealings with the employer; (3) duly authorized union 
officials are to be allowed to visit the factory for the purpose of inves- 
tigating existmg conditions regarding safety, sanitation, and ventila- 
tion as Well as to ascertaim if the provisions of the agreement are 
complied with; (4) all eutters, trimmers, sample and duplicate 
makers, bushelmen, and skirt underpressers are to work by the weet. 
and at the following minimum weekly rates of wages: Full-fledged 
cutters, $26; trimmers, $20; sample and duplicate operators, $26; 
sample and duplicate finishers, $16; bushelmen, $22; skirt under- 
pressers, $18; (5) an increase of $2 per week above the scale of 
February 7, 1916, te all week workers other than these specified in 
the preceding provision; (6) employees engaged in branches of the 
trade not enumerated above are to be paid by the piece; (7) piece 
rates are to be determined on a basis which will yield to a jackei 
operator 75 cents per hour, to a skirt operator 60 cents, to an upper 
presser 60 cents, and to a finisher 50 cents per hour; (8) all piece rates 
are to be determined collectively by the employer and a piece-price 
committee freely selected by the employees, and employees are noi 
to be required to work on garments before a mutually satisfactory 
price has been established; (9) if, upon investigation, it should be 
established that piece prices have been settled below the hourly base 
rates specified above, such prices are to be resettled; (10) a week's 
work is to eonsist of 48 hours, distributed over six working days; (11 

overtime work is to be limited to six hours per week, and permissible 
only during the busy seasons of the year; (12) time and a half for 
overtime work to week workers; (13) four legai holidays, with pay, 
to week workers; (14) equal distribution of work among all workers: 
(15) no employee to be discharged without good cause after an 
initial trial period of two weeks, with the further proviso that 
workers wrongfully discharged or laid off are to be entitled to full 
pay for the time lost; (16) any dispute between the firm and its em- 
ployees which can not be adjusted by the shop chairman or union 
representative is to be submitted to arbitration. 

As mentioned, the organized two-thirds of the eloak and suit 
makers of Cincinnati work under the conditions just enumerated. 
The unorganized workers of the trade are employed in four establish- 
ments, which, although having no understanding with the union, 
and still clinging, nominally at least, to individual bargaining methods, 
maintain very similar conditions of hours and wages. It is the opinion 
of the employers who deal collectively with their enrployees that the 
rates of pay and general conditions of work im the Cincinnati cloak and 
suit trade have been thoroughly equalized and that the few non- 
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union shops actually maintain union standards. The existence of 
such a situation is attributable to the fact that the relative scarcity 
of workers which some time ago began to be felt during the }isy 
seasons, has made the existing trade-unions powerful. Emplo\ es 
incurring the active enmity of the garment workers’ organization 
find themselves unable to secure the needed help during the })s; 
seasons of the year. Instances are actually known of employers wi 
had to give up their business on account of lack of help, due chiefly 
to their unwillingness to maintain union standards. | 

The agreements in operation at the present time in the cloak )( 
suit industry are working satisfactorily. Grievances which arise «ye 
peacefully and quickly adjusted by the parties themselves without. ro- 
course to the assistance of outside arbitrators or umpires provide 
for by the agreement in cases upon the disposition of which the 
parties themselves can reach no satisfactory settlement. 

In addition to the 19 cloak and suit houses referred to there aro 
to be found in the city of Cincinnati about a dozen firms which spe- 
cialize in the manufacture of house dresses, kimonos, and women’s 
underwear. These establishments employ about 400 workers— 
mostly unskilled immigrant girls, with little or no aptitude for organi- 
zation. It is said on reliable authority that the labor conditions pre- 
vailing at the present time im the house-dress, kimono, and white- 
goods establishments are oppressive and rates of wages low. An 
effort was made some time ago to organize these trades, but with 
little success. One firm, employing about 40 hands, agreed to intro- 
duce and maintain union conditions of work and pay, but refused to 
recognize the union. This firm granted to its employees the follovw- 
ing concessions: (1) A 48-hour week; (2) time and one-half for over- 
time work; (3) a 15 per cent increase in wage rates; (4) a minimum 
weekly wage of $7 for beginners; (5) a promise that in the future all 
piece rates would be made in consultation with a price commitice 
selected by the employees. 

The specified conditions are interesting because of the fact t!.. 
the joint board of cloak makers’ unions, which is temporarily ii 
charge of the situation, intends to make similar demands upon ‘|. 
other employers of the trade, and has a good chance to win t!v 
desired concessions. A definite demand for union recognition will, 
it is said, supplement the other demands to be made. 











ST. LOUIS. 


Within the boundaries of the city of St. Louis are located about 
35 establishments engaged in the manufacture of women’s ready-i0- 
wear clothing. The manufacturing activity of these establishmce:t: 
is confined principally to the making of cloaks, suits, skirts, and, i! @ 
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very few instances, dresses. Very few waists, house dresses, and 
kimonos and almost no white goods are made in St. Louis. 

The total number of women’s garment workers in the city is esti- 
mated to be slightly over 1,500, one-eighth of which, or about 200, 
are organized as Local 15 (skirt, waist, and dress makers’ union) of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. This union has 
at the present time seven trade agreements with as many firms. The 
number of workers covered by these agreements is about 150. The 
number of workers affiliated with the union is, however, somewhat 
larger, as a considerable number of union garment makers are em- 
ployed by firms which have no trade agreements with their employees. 

The existing trade agreements are uniform in their provisions, each 
specifying the following conditions: (1) Employment of none but 
union members as long as the union is willing and ready to furnish 
all the needed help; (2) the presence in each establishment of a shop 
chairman and piece-rate committee ;' (3) limitation of extent of over- 
time, such overtime to be confined to three evenings per week—Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday—between 5.30 and 8 o’clock, and only 
during the busy seasons of the year; (4) payment to week workers for 
certain legal holidays; (5) equal distribution of work among the work- 
ers; (6) peaceful adjustment of all grievances by the parties themselves, 
and in cases upon the disposition of which no satisfactory agree- 
ment can be reached, by a mutually agreeable third and outside 
person, or umpire, whose decision in the matter is to be final and 
binding upon both sides. 

The number of women’s garment making establishments in St. 
Louis which deal collectively with their employees is not sufficiently 
large to exercise any definite influence in determining the conditions 
of labor for the industry at large, the major part of which, as already 
stated, is still on an individual bargaining basis. This form of bar- 
gaining does not appear to work in the interests of the workers. 
It is stated on reliable authority that the conditions of labor, and 
particularly of pay, in existence at the present time in the major 
part of the industry, are considerably below those specified in the 
agreements described above. The remedy for this condition lies, 
apparently, in the establishment of some form of collective bar- 
gaining, 

General industrial conditions in the garment trades of St. Louis 
at the present time seem to be very favorable for establishing effective 
collective bargaining. The local supply of women’s garment makers 








1 The shop chairman is the official representative of the union on the premises of the firm, in charge of 
guarding the interests of the employees. He is in constant touch with his fellow workers, gives advice 
when needed, hears employees’ complaints, and confers with the firm for the purpose of adjusting 
grievances. The piece-rate committee is in charge of rate making, being called into consultation by the 
employer whenever piece rates are to be set, it being understood that no rate is to become effective unless 
approved by the committee. 
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has been greatly diminished by the cessation of European immigr.- 
tion and by the entry of the United States mto the war, which drew 
many women’s garment workers to war clothing factories wher: 
wages were better and employment steadier. This movement o| 
women’s garment makers has greatly strengthened the strategic pos\- 
tion of the organized minority of the workers in the trade. ‘T) 
union is at the present time contemplating the launching of a cai- 
paign for a complete unionization of the ndustry. Uniform demanis 
are to be made upon all of the women’s garment manufacturers o/ 
the city. Although not as yet finally formulated, these demands 
will embrace the followmg: (1) Union recognition and collective 
bargaining; (2) minimum weekly rates of wages as follows: For 
cloak cutters, $28.50; for skirt cutters, $25; for trimming cutters, 
$20; (3) equal distribution of work among the workers; (4) 48-hour 
week; (5) limitation of overtime, such overtime to be permitted 
only durmg the very busy seasons of the year; (6) time and one-hal! 
for overtime work; (7) pay to week workers for certain legal holiday-;; 
(8) peaceful adjustment of all grievances, with the further provision 
that cases upon the disposition of which the parties themselves are 
unable to agree are to be submitted for adjustment to a mutually 
satisfactory outside party, or umpire, whose decision is to be con- 
sidered as binding upen both sides; (9) in exchange for a promise 
of the employer not to lock out his help, the union is to refrain from 
calling strikes pending the peaceful adjustment of grievances by 
the agencies created for that purpose. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





ADJUSTMENT OF SHIPBUILDING DISPUTES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


On August 20, 1917, an agreement was entered into by Govern- 
ment officials and labor chiefs, the object of which was that disputes 
concerning wages, hours, or conditions of labor in the construction 
of shipbuilding plants or of ships might be speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted without interruption of production necessary to the national 
defense. 

This agreement, which was reproduced in the October, 1917, num- 
ber of the Montariy Review (p. 27), provided for an adjustment 
board of three persons “to be appointed by the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, one to represent the said 
corporation, one to represent the public and to be nominated by the 
President of the United States, and one to represent labor, the last 
to be nominated by Samuel Gompers.’’ As constituted, the board 
consisted of V. Everit Macy, of New York, chairman; A. J. Berres, 
of Washington, secretary-treasurer of the metal trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor; and E. F. Carry, of Chicago, 
president of the Haskell-Barker Car Co., representing, respectively, 
the public, labor, and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. After serv- 
ing for a time Mr. Carry, representing the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Louis A. Coolidge. 

On November 4, 1917, the adjustment board announced its deci- 
sion as to disputes in shipyards of San Francisco Bay, Columbia River, 
and Puget Sound districts. This decision, which took eflect Novem- 
ber 12, 1917, is as follows: 


DECISION OF SHIPBUILDING LABOR ADJUSTMENT BOARD TOUCHING 
DISPUTES IN SHIPYARDS OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY AND COLUMBIA 
RIVER AND PUGET SOUND DISTRICTS. 


I. Origin and purpose of board.—The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board is a 
war board. Its supreme object is to hasten the carrying out of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram of the Government. Employers and employees in the shipbuilding industry 
are enlisted in their country’s service just as truly as the soldiers at the front. With 
all possible earnestness we wish to impress upon them their obligation to merge their 
individual interests in the common purpose of supplying the ships which the country 
requires. With their help we shall win the war. Without their loyal cooperation 
our democratic institutions will go down to merited defeat. 

Il. Obligation of employers and employees to cooperate.—-The owners of the shipyards 
are, during the duration of the war, merely the agents of the Government. Practi- 
cally the whole shipbuilding industry of the country is being carried on for the benefit 
of the Government. Employers and employees in the shipyards must realize that 
the war has changed their relation to each other. They are now working together 
for the preservation of their common country. 
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The Government is insistent that the ships it requires must be built and ||; 
promptly. It is equally insistent that standards of living must be preserved. [:))- 
ployees may thus join with hearty accord in the efforts of employers to carry out tho 
shipbuilding program and rely on the good faith of the Government and of this bor 
to see to it that any grievance that they may have is promptly considered and fair\, 
adjusted. 

III. Rapid expansion of shipbuilding industry called for—The national prograr 
requires an increase in the output of ships from the 750,900 tons turned out in 1))\4 
to 6,000,000 tons in 1918. This necessitates the introduction, wherever possible, of 
the two and even three shift systems. Immediate steps to bring about this chanve 
must be taken by shipyard owners. It will involve not only the enlargement of { |). 
labor force, but provision of adequate lighting facilities and safety devices to proto: 
employees from the special hazards connected with nightwork. 

At a rough estimate the shipyards of the Pacific coast already employ 50,000 min. 
To meet the pressing needs of the Government at least 75,000 more men must |e 
employed. This will mean a demand for at least 30,000 skilled mechanics in addition 
to those already employed, a demand that can only be satisfied by drawing mechan- 
ics to the shipyards from less essential industries and by training men who have 
not yet the required skill. 

Realization of these conditions is causing the Government to concern itself serious|y 
with the problem of redistributing and increasing the available supply of skilled 
workers. In San Francisco and Seattle and to a less extent in Portland, employcrs 
look to the trade-unions to supply additional workers in the different crafts as they are 
required. The evidence presented to us indicates that some of the unions are already 
unable to meet demands on them. In view of the certainty of a greatly increased 
demand, the board urges upon the Department of Labor the extension of the Federal 
Employment Service in California, Oregon, and Washington to serve as a supplement 
to the trade-unions when they are unable themselves to supply skilled craftsmen. 
The board also urges that representatives of organized labor and the employers con- 
cerned work out, in cooperation with agents of the Government, plans for the more 
rapid training of skilled workers in the different crafts. 

IV. Discrimination against unfair material—Whatever reasons may be urged in 
defense of discrimination against so-called ‘‘unfair’’ material in time of peace, to pcr- 
mit such discrimination to interfere with the defense of the Nation in time of war 
would be intolerable. We trust to the good sense and patriotism of the employees to 
refrain from such practices when opposed to the interests of the Government. 

V. Factors considered in determining wages.—In arriving at a fair wage scale we have 
had two ends in view—equalizing wage rates in the three shipbuilding centers an 
adjusting wages to the higher cost of living resulting from the war. 

The enticing of workers from one plant to another and from one city to another 
has had a demoralizing effect on the production of ships. The establishment of a uni- 
form wage scale for the San Francisco, Columbia River, and Puget Sound districts 
will have a steadying influence. Therefore, since the cost of living in these districts 
is substantially the same, we have decided upon a uniform scale for al of them. 

In order to preserve the standards of living in existence before the war we took 2: 2 
basis the rates on which employers and employees had united as shown by the agree- 
ments in effect June 1, 1916. To determine the increase in the cost of living from that 
time until October 1, we made use not only of the evidence presented at our hearings 
in the three cities but also of all other available material and investigations, including 
Federal, State, and municipal reports. The wages fixed represent the wages current 
in the three cities, increased to conform to the ascertained increase in the cost of 
living. 

We believe that public opinion approves the intention of the Government to pro- 
tect, so far as may be possible, American standards of living. On the other hand 
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we do not believe that advantage should be taken of the national emergency to increase 
wages beyond a point corresponding to the increased cost of living. Attracting 
workers to the shipbuilding industries of the Pacific coast by establishing higher 
wages than are justified by the expense of living would, we believe, instead of im- 
proving the national labor situation, cause even greater disorganization than alread y 
exists. As a national board we feel bound to view our task nationally and arrive 
at decisions that will tend to increase the production of ships and other essential com- 
modities, not merely in one locality but in the whole country. 

Cooperation of employers and employees will be counted upon to adjust in pro- 
portion to the scale hereby fixed all differences, if any, which now exist or which 
may hereafter arise with respect to wages of employees not specifically named in the 
attached schedule. In any event it must be borne in mind that any such differences 
not covered by this report and decision are subject to prompt adjustment through 
the medium of the examiner of each district. 

VI. Decision of board as to issues in dispute.—Our decision in regard to the issues 
presented to us is as follows: 

First. The minimum rates of wages to be paid the different classes of employees 
in the shipyards covered by this decision shall be as set forth in the schedule appended 
hereto (Exhibit A), which is made a substantive part of this award. 

Second. These rates are to be retroactive for employees in the shipyards of San 
Francisco Bay district from September 22, for those in the shipyards of the Columbia 
River district from September 5, and for those in the yards of the Puget Sound district 
from August 1. 

Third. The shipyard owners shall pay to employees who were employed by them 
during the interval from the dates specified above for the respective districts and the 
dates when the new rates fixed by this award are put into effect, hack pay for all the 
time they worked in such interval equal to the difference between their wages cal- 
culated at the new rates and the wages they actually received, such back pay to be 
paid within two weeks after this decision is to take effect. 

Fourth. Rates of wages now being paid in excess of the minimum rates fixed are 
in no wise altered or affected by the establishment of these rates. 

Fifth. The working conditions in the shipyards of the San Francisco Bay district 
shall be those agreed to by the representatives of employers and employees in said 
district as appended hereto (Exhibit B), which agreement is made a substantive part 
of this award. 

Sixth. The working conditions in the shipyards of the Columbia River district 
shall be those heretofore established by the parties according to the terms of Exhibit C 
hereto appended, which is made a substantive part hereof and all existing craft condi- 
tions not changed by same Exhibit C shall remain unchanged unless modified by 
agreement of the parties approved by this board; provided that double time shall be 
paid for work on holidays and on Saturday afternoons in June, July, and August, and 
that rate of payment for work in excess of eight hours a day shall be fixed by mutual 
agreement or, failing agreement, by the examiner for the Columbia River district. 

Seventh. The working conditions in the shipyards of the Puget Sound district shall 
be determined by collective agreement of the employers and employees in the ship- 
yards of said district, subject to the approval of the board. 

Eighth. This decision shall apply to all shipyards of the San Francisco Bay, Colum 
bia River, and Puget Sound districts which were involved in disputes with their 
employees during September or October, 1917. 

Ninth. In accordance with the understanding reached by all parties throughout the 
coast district, no change shall be made in any existing craft conditions nor shall any 
new craft conditions be established until the same shall have been cgreed upon 
between employer and employee, subject to the approval of this board. 
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Tenth. This decision shall be put into effect on or before Monday, Novemler jo 
1917. ' 

VII. Spirit of good will by both sides.—In conclusion we wish to record our apprecig. 
tion of the cooperation spirit displayed by both employers and employees as s});\y,, 
by the action of the employees in all three cities in returning to work while awai, ing 
our decision. 

We wish to express our special indebtedness for valuable assistance and advice jp 
Mr. Gavin McNab, of San Francisco; to Mr. James A. Franklin, president Interng. 
tional Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of Americ. 
to Mr. James Wilson, president Pattern Makers’ League of North America; to \j; 
William H. Johnston, president International Association of Machinists; Mr. Miltoy 
Snellings, president International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers 
Mr. James V. Ryan, organizer, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, Internation, 
Alliance. 

The memorandum to which this board owes its existence provides for the selec (i, 
of an examiner in each district to act for the board in the settlement of disputes whic); 
can not be settled by the employees and employers immediately concerned, or | 
the district officer of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Appeal from the decision . 
the examiner may be taken by either side to the board. 

We hereby appoint, as examiner of the Puget Sound district, ex-Gov. Henry Mc [ride 
of Seattle, and as examiner of the Columbia River district, Mr. Richard W. Moniavcue 
of Portland. 






V. Everir Macy, Chairma 
Louis A. CooLipGeE. 
(Approved except as to wage scale. ) A. J. BeErREs. 
San Francisco, Cau., November 4, 1917. 


Exnisir ‘‘A.” 


Minimum-wage scale for journeymen, specialists, helpers and laborers in specified c 
established by board in decision of Nov. 4, 1917. 





Pn ids acute. Wrddd ci. Ss $5.25 | Riveters, chippers, and calkers.. $ 
Machinists, specialists............- 4.00 | Acetylene welders................ / 
Machinists’ helpers.........--.... 3.60 | Plate hangers. ieieiae 
sated ics oe vivess 5.25 | Punch and shear men............. 4.50 
eeeeets MANONS.. .......5-..5..-..- Oe eee ee 
Bleckguithe. . .................. ... 5.25 | Countersinkers................. 4.2 
Blacksmiths’ heipers...... Sew. wie 3.90 | Drillers and reamers.............. 4.2 
iiss 5a ives issu. ee errr 
ND iis Sid nics sce essd ves ove Ci A oa sinids Has ee cide... 
Pipe fitters............-.......... 5.25 | Plate hangers’ helpers, hook tend- 
Pipe fitters’ helpers..........-.... 3. 60 ers, flange fire helpers, and ma- 
Coppersmiths...............----.- 6.00 chine helpers, flange........... 
Coppersmiths’ helpers.....-....... 3.90 | Boiler makers’ helpers............ 
Firemen......-- Oe Bre aie Se il eae win 3.60 | Ship fitters’ helpers............... 
Sheet-metal workers............-. 6.00 | Rivet heaters..................... 
Sheet-metal workers’ helpers. -... - 3.60 | Electrical workers................ 
PAUL Gee aks i ckc ess i de. 5.00 | Electrical workers’ helpers.......- 
Painters, bitumastic.............. 6.00 | Molders’ helpers..........-...... 3 
eee era 6.00 | Foundry carpenters............... 
Angle and frame setters. ......... 5.25 | Furmace men....................- 4.5) 
eet es fre oe Peer 5.25 | Casting cleaners.................- 3. 
Geiger gumbbere:.... sa 562. nis ca. iS GN doses dad - Seis dwees -2.- 3. 20 
Ship fitters............ ~ ha bavcsune 5. 25 





we 
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Wooden-ship yards. 


Shipwrights, joiners, boatbuilders, and millmen......... $6. 00 
Cae kk eh ae wa omaha ees eee Me be 00.0.6 40% «a4 6.50 
ans. ani nbs an ee he cea cg@bed eek ss 3. 25 


Supplementary rates established by Emergency Fleet Corporation Dec. 10, 191 


Stationary and operating engineers $5. 25 (San Francisco 


Firemen, oilers, and water tenders. 3.60 | Frost and asbestos workers. .... .. $5.25 
Le ntbskshieecsncsesessoe. 6.00 | Metal polishers and finishers...... 5.25 
Rivet heaters................-.-.. 3.60 | Bridgeand structural-iron workers. 5. 25 
Shipyard riggers: | (Seattle. ) 
PS ciitadwnhenercec cscs 6.00 | Storekeepers, watchmen, and jani 
JourmeyMeN.......-.-..-+---- 3 US Vind ap eint ae 3. 60 


Supplementary rates established by eraminer Henry McBride for Puget Sound District 
Dee. 14, 1917. 


Engineers: | Steam and electrical operators in 
Locomotive cranes............ $6.00 power houses... ... ' save $5.50 
Gamtey CHUMOB. ...-..-..02...: 6.00 | Engineers in charge of boilers..... 5.00 
Double cable ways...........- 6.00 | Firemen with engineer in charge. 1. 00 
All double machines. ........ ee is Grids «sin kenses'v. oie ———- 
Electrical, steam, or air oper- a ee $50 

ated winches and donkeys.. 6.00 | Single-drum steam, electric, or air 
Single aerial cables, ways.... 5.50 |} winches and donkeys. not hoist- 
Overhead cranes (in shops)... 5.50 | img........................ —_ > 


Woode n-ship y rds. dD, G2 Try, 
I i ae SE i oe ts on clini biewe Mabe woe $4 50 


To these rates 10 per cent increase was added for all men who work for six con- 
for + | 


secutive days in any week, a total of not less than 48 hours, by order of Fleet Cor- 
poration on December 10, effective on and after December 15.! 


Exnrsir “B 
Agreement as to working conditions in San Francisco district. 


First. That each party to this agreement agrees and consents to the following rules 
and regulations which shall govern the mutual! relations of the parties herein men- 
tioned. 

Second. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work and be worked between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., provided, however, that this shall not interfere with the intro- 
duction of shifts, also that certain objections applying to the starting and quitting 
time in some of the trades be removed by the Iron Trades Council. Saturday half 
holiday for the months of June, July, and August will be in effect 1918. 

Third. All time worked over the regular eight-hour day shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half for the first three hours, after which double time shall be 
paid, excepting that after February 1 double time shall be paid for all overtime. 
Double time shall be paid for Sundays and the following holidays: New Year's Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, Admission Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and on election days for governor and President 


—_—_ 








‘This bonus was made a regular wage increase for all trades in this Exhibit. See pp. 73 and 74. 
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only. An additional 5 per cent shall be added to the daily rate of all men workino 
night shifts. ° 

Fourth. Under no circumstances shall any work be performed on Labor Day excep; 
to preserve life or property. 

Fifth. Such grievances as do not relate to the subject of hours or wages covered }yy 
this agreement which may arise in any shop shall be given consideration as folloys. 
Upon complaint being made by either party to this agreement in writing, the duly 
authorized representative of the firm and the business representative of the union, or 
the representative of the Iron Trades Council who may be elected to represent the 
union, shall immediately proceed to the shop or shops where such grievances exist 
and endeavor to mutually settle the same. 

Sixth. Any grievance that can not be settled in this manner must be referr| ; 
conference, the call and subject for such conference to be made in writing. This co». 
ference shall be called within six days from receipt of notice for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the question at issue, and the conference shall continue day after day until the 
question at issue is settled, unless mutually postponed. ' 

Sixth (a). Any disputes which can not be settled by means provided herein s)\,\| 
be referred to the examiner appointed by the Labor Adjustment Board as provided in 
the memorandum of August 20, 1917, and which is attached hereto and made a jjart 
of this agreement. 

Seventh. No change shali be made in existing conditions nor any new conditions 
established by any party to this agreement until the same has been agreed upon in 
conference. And these conditions shall always be construed so as to promote to the 
fullest extent the policy of the Government during the period of national need. 

Eighth. Employees shall be paid on some regular and definite day of each week, and 
in no case shall more than a week’s pay be held back. 

Ninth. During the life of this agreement there shall be no strike on the part «! the 
employees nor lockout on the part of the employers. 

Tenth. Any employee laid off, discharged, or quitting of his own volition ¢):!] 
receive all wages due him within 24 hours of the termination of his employm:: 
excepting Sundays and holidays. 

Eleventh. Business representatives of the different crafts shall be given acces; t 
the shops or yards at the discretion of the management. 

Twelfth. This agreement shall be in full force and effect for a period oi 
months from date of signing thereof. Ten months after the signing of this agreement 
a conference shall be held for the purpose of the consideration of a continuation of the 
agreement or formation of anew one. This conference committee shall consist of not 
more than three members from the California Metal Trades Association and the (ali- 
fornia Foundrymen’s Association jointly, and not more than three members from the 
Iron Trades Council, and the conference shall be held in continuous session and s/12!! 
proceed until an agreement or deadlock is reached. Nothing in this paragraph s/a!! 
be construed as superseding in any manner the provisions of the memorandum oi 
August 20, 1917, referred to in paragraph 6 (a). 


i ? 


EXHIBIT 
Agreement as to working conditions in the Columbia River district. 


First. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

Second. All time worked over the regular eight-hour day shall be paid for at rate or 
rates to be established by the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, including }\0!i- 
days: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, July Fourth, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and general election days. 

Third. The employees in each craft or calling in a shop or yard shall have the right 
to select three of their number to represent them as members of a shop committee. 
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Each member of this committee shall be chosen by majority vote through secret ballot 
‘ny such manner as the employees shall direct. The chairman of each craft committee 
shall be a member of the joint shop committee. 

Fourth. When a grievance arises it shall be taken up by the committee, first with 
the foreman, second with the superintendent. In the event the question has not been 
adjusted the committee shall then take the matter up with the president of the com- 
pany. If the matter can not be adjusted between the shop committee and the presi- 
dent, the shop committee shall have the right to call into conference with the presi- 
dent a representative chosen by the committee. In case the president fails to adjust 
the matter satisfactorily it shall be submitted to the examiner to be appointed by the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board as provided in memorandum of August 20, 
1917, which is attached hereto and made a part hereof. 

Fifth. Employees shall be paid every Saturday at time of quitting work, and in no 
case shall more than three days’ pay be held back. This practice to be put in effect 
as soon as practicable. 

Sixth. Any employee being laid off, discharged, or quitting of his own volition shall 
within 24 hours receive all wages due him. 

Seventh. A trained nurse shall be in attendance to render first aid at all times when- 
ever men are working. 

Eighth. So far as practicable and when men are available, all labor in connection 
with construction work and repairs shall be done by employees in the trade or calling 
generally recognized as having jurisdiction therein. 

Ninth. All questions relating to basic wage scale and overtime shall be left to the 
determination of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, such determination of 
wages to be retroactive as said board shall direct. 

Tenth. Any committeeman appointed hereunder who shall be found to have been 
discharged without just and sufficient cause after due investigation in the manner 
herein provided for the adjustment of grievances shall be reinstated with full pay for 
all time lost. 

Eleventh. The question of employing apprentices shall be taken up for adjustment 
in the manner provided herein for the adjustment of grievances. 

Twelfth. In view of the fact that the existing strike was called on account of dif- 
ferences which have now been adjusted, no discrimination shall be practiced in the 
reemployment of the former employees. 

Thirteenth. It is understood and agreed that any concessions of recognized prin- 
ciples by either party to this agreement shall be without prejudice for the sole pur- 
pose of assisting the Government in the successful prosecution of the war, but that this 
agreement shall continue during the period of the war. 


3, 1917, the Navy Department and the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation issued two 
important labor documents. The first relates to a further adjust- 
ment of wages and hours of employees in shipyards of the Pacific 
coast, and is as follows: 


On December 8 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT AND THE 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORA- 
TION, ! 


In order to provide a proper stimulus to increase the output in the shipyards of 
the Pacific coast, and in order to encourage men who live at great distances to leave 
their homes and enter on service in the shipyards, the United States Shipping Board 


—. 





1 American Federationist, January, 1918, p. 49. 
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Emergency Fleet Corporation will pay to all employees of shipyards on the Pacisjc 
eoast, with the exception of those working under the Seattle agreement, a war-sery joa 
payment of 10 per cent, effective on and after. December 15, 1917, to all men who 
work for 6. consecutive days in any week a total of not less than 48 hours, provided 
that men prevented from working on account oi the elements, physical conditivy, 
or any unavoidable cause will not be denied the benefits provided for under t))js 
statement, the payment to be computed on straight time at the minimum rate pyo- 
vided in the award; and on February 1, 1918, a further stimulus to attract men to {/))o 
shipbuilding industry will be provided by converting the above to a perman:)i 
increase of 10 per cent of the adjustment-beard rates, provided that nothing in t))is 
memorandum shall prevent a rehearing of this matter by the wage adjustment boar |. 
It is stipulated that for the purpose: of such rehearing the award of the adjustment 
board shall be considered as expiring at all Pacific coast plants-six months from t\\. 
date at which the award became effective in the Puget Sound district—that is, [’oj). 
ruary 1, 1918. 
December 8, 1917. 

FRANKLIN D. Rooseve yr. 

CHARLES PIgz. 

WiLuiaM BLAcKMAN. 

J. A. FRANKLIN. 

Jas. O'CONNELL. 

Joun IL. Nowan. 


The second of these statements is a new agreement entered inio 
by the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the Navy Depari- 
ment. This agreement, which is reproduced below, supersedes tiie 
agreement of August 20, 1917. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES, HOURS, AND 
CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN SHIPBUILDING PLANTS. ! 


When disputes arise concerning wages, hours, and conditions of labor in the 
construction or repair of shipbuilding plants, or of ships in shipyards, under the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, or under said shipping 
board, or under contract with said corporation, or with said board; or if questions 
coming under the jurisdiction of the board arise with reference to such construction 
in a private plant in which construction is also being carried on for the Navy Depart- 
ment, and attempts at mediation or conciliation between employers and employees 
have failed, the adjustment of such disputes shall be referred to an adjustment board 
of three persons, hereinafter called the ‘‘board,’’ one to be appointed jointly by the 
said corporation and the Navy Department, one to represent the publie and to he 
appointed by the President of the United States, and one to represent labor, to be 
appointed by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor. It 
is understood, however, that this memorandum shall in nowise serve as a precedent 
for procedure in Government plants under the War or Navy Departments, except as 
may be authorized by such departments. 

The plant where such construction is being carried on shall be geographically 
districted by the board. In each district the contractors in whose plants such con- 
struction is being carried on, and the representatives of such international labor 
organizations as have members engaged in such production or construction in such 





! American Federationist, January, 1918, p. 50. 
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plants and as are selected for the purpose by the labor member of the board, shall he 
called upon, under conditions to be laid down by it, to agree upon a person or persons 
who shall act under the direction of the beard as examiner or examiners in such 
district. If the board deems it advisable itself to name an examiner or examiners, 
or if the representatives of the contractors and of the labor organization do not agree, 
then the board shall by unanimous action select a person or persons for such position. 
The examiner shall be subject to removal by the board at any time by majority vote. 
It shall be the duty of the district officer of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to report promptly to the board and to the examiner of the 
district, if such examiner shail have been appointed, any dispute with reference to 
vages, hours, or conditions of labor which he is unable to adjust satisfactorily to the 
principals concerned. 

As basic standards where such construction is being carried on, the board shall use 
the wage rate prevailing in the district in which such plant or plants are located, 
provided such wage rates have been established through agreements between em- 
ployer and employees and are admitted to be equitable. Consideration shall be 
given by the board to any circumstances arising after such wages, hours, or conditions 
were established and which may seem to call for changes in wages, hours, or condi- 
tions. Where no such agreements exist and where, as in the case of new industria! 
districts, a proper basis of wages and conditions is difficult to determine, the board 
shall have the right to put into effect the rates which were awarded aiter due investi- 
gation and determination in other districts in which living conditions and cost of 
living are substantially the same. The board shall keep itself fully informed as to 
the relation between living costs in the several districts and their comparison between 
progressive periods of time. The decisions of the board shall, under proper condi- 
tions, be retroactive, and it shall be the duty of the board to make the decision effec- 
tive. At any time after six months have elapsed following such ratified agreement 
or any such final decision by the adjustment board on any question as to wages, 
hours, or conditions in any plant or district, such questions may be reopened by the 
adjustment board for adjustment upon request of the majority of the craft or crafts 
at such plant affected by such agreement or decision, provided it can be shown that 
there has been a general and material increase in the cost of living. The decisions 
of the board will, in so far as this memorandum may be capable oi achieving such 
result, be final and binding on all parties: Provided, however, That either the employers 
or employees in any district may have the right to appeal from the decision rendered 
by the adjustment board to a board of review and appeal to be made as follows: 
Three members to be named jointly by the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and the United States Navy Department, and three to be named 
by the president of the American Federation of Labor. 
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It is hereby stipulated and agreed that this memorandum shall supersede 914 
stand in place of the ‘‘Memorandum for the adjustment of wages, hours, and ¢o))<jj- 
tions of labor in shipbuilding plants,” signed August 20, 1917, and that it shal! hoe. 
come effective this 8th day of December, 1917. 

FRANKLIN D. Rooseve tr, 
Acting Secretary of the Nai 
CHARLES PIeEz, 
Vice President, United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporatio: 
WriitAM BLACKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manag. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, 
President, Metal Trades Departmen! 
Joun I. Noian, 
International Molders’ Union of North America 
J. A. FRANKLIN, 
International President of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders of America 
JAMES WILSON, 
President, Pattern Makers’ League of North America 
MILTON SNELLINGS, 
General President, International Union of Steam and Operating Enyineers. 
G. ©. Van Dornes, 
General Vice President, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Helpc: 
F. J. McNutry, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Worker. 
Joun J. Hynes, 
President, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers of Aimerica 
WiriuiaM H. Jounsron, 
International Association of Machinists, per P. Flaherty 
W. W. Britton, 
President, International Union of Metal Polishers. 





UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANIZED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


On January 3, 1918, the Secretary of Labor, W. B. Wilson, an- 
nounced the separation from the Bureau of Immigration, under 
whose control it has been for the past 10 years, of that branch of 
the Department of Labor handling employment matters, and its 
reorganization and expansion immediately in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Department. The Employment Service has been 
organized as the Nation’s war-labor mobilizing and distributing 
machine and has already become one of the largest and most impor- 
tant war prosecuting agencies of the National Government. In order 
to disseminate as widely as possible official information connected wit! 
the activities of the service, the needs of the Government for workers ii 
all branches of industry and the methods to be pursued by the Employ- 
ment Service in bringing laborers and jobs together with a view to a 
speedy and efficient prosecution of the war, a weekly bulletin is now 
being published, the first issue of which appeared on January 28, 1915. 
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It is called the ‘‘U. S. Employment Service Bulletin,” and in this 
initial issue an editorial announcement is made that ‘‘its primary 
purpose is to distribute information and promote coordination 
among the officials and employees of the Federal Employment Service 
and of the cooperating State and municipal employment offices and 
State councils of defense.’’ The following statement, outlining the 
work and organization of the Employment Service, has been author- 
ized by the director: 


The organization of the Service to meet the labor-distribution problem is one of 
ihe features of the national war-labor program, the administration of which has been 
delegated to Secretary Wilson and the department. It will be the task of the extended 
Service to furnish millions of workers for the various war industries. It is estimated 
that by August between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 workers will be needed in agriculture, 
shipbuilding, munitions making, and other essential industries. 

John B. Densmore, of Montana, for the past five years Solicitor for the Department 
of Labor, has been appointed Director of the United States Employment Service by 
Secretary Wilson. Charles T. Clayton, of Maryland, is assistant director. 

The details of the operation of this national labor distribution machinery will be 
managed by four divisions, the chiefs of which, together with the director and assist- 
ant director, will constitute a policies board. The statistical data in connection with 
the employment service will be tabulated and published from time to time by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. The following are the four 
divisions, with the names of their respective chiefs: 

Division of Information, Administration, and Clearance.—T. V. Powderly, of Penn- 
sylvania, chief. 

Woman’s Division.—Mrs. Hilda Muhlhauser Richards, of Ohio, chief. 

Division of Reserves.—William E. Hall, of New York, national director of the 
United States Public Service Reserve and the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, 
chief. 

Farm Service Division.—A. L. Barkman, of Missouri, chief. 

For several months the Department of Labor has been quietly working to equip 
the. Federal Employment Service to handle efficiently the problems of supplying 
war labor. Funds appropriated specially by Congress or allotted by the President 
irom his war-emergency fund are believed to be sufficient to conduct the Service until 
the end of the fiscal year. 

The Service is now covering the entire continent with a network of labor exchanges. 
Federal, State, and municipal employment offices and the facilities of the various 
State councils of defense are being utilized and made coordinate parts of this com- 
prehensive Federal machine. Complete centralization and unification of all efforts 
to supply labor are thus effected, eliminating all duplication and waste of effort, time, 
and expenditures. There are already more than 200 such exchanges in operation, 
and the immediate establishment of 50 more in various parts of the country is now 
being arranged. 

With these labor exchanges as the medium for the distribution of workers and their 
placement in the war industries a vast reservoir of skilled and boy workers to meet 
the additional demands of the essential industries is being created by the United 
States Public Service Reserve and the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, both 
comprising a division of the Federal Employment Service. The reserves are, in 
etfect, the Service’s ‘recruiting service.” Already about 30,000 skilled workers have 
been enrolled in the Public Service Reserve and approximately 150,000 boys between 
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the years of 16 and 21 in the Boys’ Working Reserve. Both bodies are now pain, 
men and boys in industrial service through the machinery of the Employment Ser) j¢, 
In connection with the work of the Service and its reserves, a corps of trayeljy, 
examiners is being created. These examiners will cover the country and deter, 
the fitness of applicants for shipbuilding and other war industrial work. They yj) 
have the cooperation of the enrolling officers of the Public Service Reserve thrijio), 
out the country, employers, labor leaders, chambers of commerce, and other busi nec: 
organizations, and patriotic persons generally. By means of these examiners ji 
anticipated that few men will be placed in positions for which they are not (i: 
and there will be real conservation of the available supply of skilled workers. ‘  \{y;. 
mum service from every worker”’ is a cardinal principle of the reorganized Employ. 
ment Service. | 
The new organization of the United States Employment Service, and partic) |ay|y 
its operation as a separate arm of the Department of Labor, meets with the f1:|| 4p. 
proval of both employers and employees. Since the entrance of the United S;.;, 
into the War, the American Federation of Labor, speaking for organized labor, an 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, representing employers and t)p 
Nation’s business men generally, have officially urged the action that has just }eoy 
taken. Many of the international unions affiliated with the American Federaiin: 
ef Labor recently have pledged assistance to the Public Service Reserve in the ep. 
rollment of their members and their placement in “ war jobs’’ as they arise. 


The following statement is made by John B. Densmore, directs; 
of the newly organized Employment Service: 


The United States Employment Service can successiully meet the problem oj 
war-labor supplying if full support is given by both workers and employers. 0» 
task will be made easier when the country as a whole realizes that a national ja} 
shortage is a myth and that a conscription of labor is both impracticable and unne:- 
essary. 

There is no real labor shortage. While there exists a scarcity of workers in a ey 
of the highly skilled and unusual trades, the apparent general labor shortage, especially 
in Pennsylvania and other industrial States, has been due to a lack of distribut: 
facilities. Im some sections there are large surpluses of workers, and these wil! |x 
taken to the shorthanded regions as quickly as possible. Our national labor pro! lem 
is primarily one of proper distribution, and the new organization of the Employmeu' 
Service provides adequate facilities. The leading trades-unions and business org. 
zations of the country are now cooperating with the United States Employmen 
Service, and will assist in the distribution of labor and in the enrollment of worker: 
for ‘‘ war service’’ in the United States Public Service Reserve. 
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EFFECT OF DILUTION OF LABOR IN A SHELL FACTORY. 


The following article on the effect of dilution of labor in one of 
the national shell factories of Great Britain is reprinted, by special 
permission, from the Dilution of Labor Bulletin, published by the 
British Ministry of Munitions, December, 1917. 


+ 


Experience has frequently shown how uneconomical it is to employ a highly skilled 
mechanic on work of a repetition nature. Always supposing ihat there is no conscious 
restriction of output on the man’s part, his pride of craftsmanship impels him to spend 
time in producing a finish and an accuracy greater than the nature of the work demand 
Moreover, as a rule he does not take kindly to the easy and fool-proof methods of manu- 
facture which give no opportunity for the use of his experienceand trained intelligenc 
It is to the national interest, and should be to the man’s own interest, that he should 
be employed on work which really needs his skill, and which can not be done with- 
out it. 

The unskilled man or woman, when introduced to a job, has nothing to unlearn: 
and provided that the operations have been laid out systematically beforehand, : 
they should have been, the unskilled operator has very little to learn. In view of 
what has been said above, therefore, it is not surprising that with proper tools and 
supervision, he will frequently, and one might perhaps say generally, attain an output 
which the skilled supervisor himself could not equal. It must not always be assumed 
that this is discreditable to the skilled mechanic. It is, however, always to his credit 
that he can train unskilled labor to such a degree of efficiency, and it proves con- 
clusively that his proper place is that of a charge hand rather than that of a machine 
operator. 

The following case, recorded by one of the national shell factories, may be mentioned 
as one example out of many where a markedly greater output has resulted from the 
substitution of unskilled labor for skilled labor. The factory in question is producing 
9.2-inch Mark IX H. E. shell, and the boring of the interior of the shell is done in 
three distinct operations, namely, rough-boring the body, rough-boring the head, 
and finish-boring the complete shell. The work is done on Lang boring lathes, and 
the appended table gives the comparison between the output of skilled men and 
women under identical conditions. 

TABLE I. 








| 
| A veravge pl per 1o-h 
Operation. fail 
Skilled WW 
; men. . 
: a a as wire 
Rough-boring parallel part of body.. 8 | First week......-. Gian , Ws Ue 
Afier 6 weeks....... 1" 
After 10 weeks..... . ee ae Cae ee 
. At present. ........ siete niteiseaveahieieat uae vie: ae 
Rough-boring head to blend with 11 | After 1 week........... : ae ae a Rh 
body. After 6 weeks.... da reds EOC ART! 
After 10 weeks.......... 8 
SED 2, och ct t irewekub cdbacumegilt dbs 20 
7 ‘ 0 eee aed tie he eS aA Ke : ae 
Finish-boring shell................. 10 | After 1 week............... adhe hd; tanta Su. 
ET Le, eT a eee ee 14 
After 9 weeks........... Dale nvelatais # adiaen aa aaa eee 16 
I sais cnc ctedeie ce tidtactcbers Jalil cade 24 














It will be seen that whereas the complete boring of the shell required 3,16 machine- 
hours when done by skilled men, it was accomplished in 3.6 hours by women after 
only one week’s practice, and within two or three months the women had reduced 
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the time to 1.25 hours, thus increasing the output to two and a half times its preyioys 




































































pro 
figure. ple 
Several months ago, as a result of the visit of officers of the ministry to the factory I 
in question, 73 skilled men were enrolled as war-munitions volunteers and transferreq wel 
to other works. Unskilled and semiskilled men to the number of 133 were release d, dui 
and the places of all the above men were taken by females. ha 
Table II shows the change that has been brought about since the beginning of the it } 
year in the 9.2-inch shell shop and the 4.5-inch shell shop and the copper-band s} PD, " 
respectively. The figures speak for themselves, but the greatly increased output in the 
both shops, corresponding with the increase in the percentage of women and (is. the 
charged soldiers employed, is worthy of special notice. rel 
TABLE II. a 
9.2-inch shell shop. 

— — 7 Ss r ee — BI 

| Per cent of 

| January, 1917. | October, 1917. | increase (+) or 

| decrease (- 

Men ace pe discharged soldiers) ...................- 123 61 | — 50.4 0] 
i. Lerees wb secabenkbcus ees odbgoues ilsccccwededecvses ) Pan’ . ‘ 
OR ge 86 SORES DEE EE ee Cae ee Seka see | 79 137 + 73.4 at 
een en ob enc enasedns on tnnreihenace onblencetiagenceubas ee T 

eer an : 

ee a pent ot ee PEPE eE Tee a 202 225 + 11.4 : 7 
a a a ee eT * 950 2, 369 4149.3 
Shell outp.it per employee. .................-....------- | 4.7 10.5 +123.4 : St 

— i 

-inch shell shop n 

~_ eceaaiee I’ 

Men (excluding ogee Nid Sb dwwnsiness’ dad 164 | 83 | —49,4 Q 

NS Si retitidanegeduniinns + antencommnetznseniens++decen-olbae | ae y 

acinar do 2nd Are UV bedwany snes <abWscsccdnsese sus 358 530 l ; | 
PO hndltien tctid eke tebnehdde nck etahrsbedasnabapcsveus 19 | 2 —89.5 : 
— ‘ 

UN esi. BAS i. Ses SN. 541 | 632 +16.8 . ; 
oT  _ ee ee 19, 000 | 30, 000 +57.9 . 
Shell output per employee..................-...-..----- 35.1 | 47.4 +35.0 ( 

Copper-band department : 

l ~ } 

Men (excluding Sotengit LIS a, 38 32 | — 15.7 ‘ 
Dise: nas cdmadehindk ince Vipin«demnypaisivices'deesbacning ovo ois ae 

CTE Titulo. to. ave camecaneecnecenboncnswot 85 124 + 45.9 

RENTS SR AE Care gs Sen STU eS eee aie 0 SE ae Pa } 

ES ee meh Rihe sides 1233) 172 + 39.8 
Output per month (all sizes).................-.----.---- 160, 000 392, 000 $145.0 | 
rec gcencusescocassssscesbidedhssds 1,300 2, 284 + 76.5 














With regard to the output of 9.2-inch shells, it will be observed that the proportion 
of women to total employees is now practically 61 per cent. This is a very creditable 
proportion, and contrasts very favorably with the conditions existing in many shops 
engaged upon the same class of shell. Dilution, however, is still proceeding and it 
is confidently anticipated that an output of 3,000 shells per month will be obtainc: 
with a still higher proportion of women and discharged soldiers. Excellent as the 
present position and the future prospects are, the place of honor is probably held by 
the 9.2-inch shell factory referred to in the November issue of the Bulletin. In this 
factory, where women operate the whole of the machines and do all the laboring, the 
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sroportion of women to total employees is just on 90 per cent and the output of com 
pleted shell per employee per month is over eighteen. 

In the 4.5-inch shell shop of the national factory under consideration the machines 
were not originally designed for shell work and are in a bad state of repair. Moreover, 
during the period under review over 15,000 shells of exceptionally hard steel have 
had to be made, otherwise the increase of output would have been greater even than 
it has been. 

The facts given in this article should be of material assistance in convincing engineers 
that there is nothing incompatible in the apparently contradictory duties laid upon 
them in the national interest, firstly to increase the output of munitions, secondly to 
release every skilled and able-bodied man for work which only such men can do, and 
lastly but not least important, to find remunerative occupation for discharged soldiers 
‘broken in our wars.”’ 





BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE ON JOINT STANDING INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS.! 


The British War Cabinet has decided to adopt the Whitley report 
on joint standing industrial councils as a part of the policy which it 
hopes to carry into effect in the field of industrial reconstruction. 
This report proposed the establishment of such councils in the various 
industries where they do not already exist, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees, for the purpose of consider- 
ing matters affecting the industry, and particularly the establish- 
ment of a closer cooperation between employers and workers. The 
report was published in full in Bulletin 237 of this bureau. To 
answer certain questions which have been raised regarding the pur- 
pose of establishing industrial councils, the minister of labor, under 
date of October 20, 1917, addressed the following letter to the lead- 
ing employers’ associations and trade-unions, explaining in full the 
Government’s view of the proposals of the report: 


Sir: In July last a circular letter was addressed by the Ministry of Labor to all the 
principal employers’ associations and trade-unions asking for their views on the 
proposals made in the report of the Whitley committee on joint standing industrial 
councils, a further copy of which is inclosed. As a result of the replies which have 
been received from a large number of employers’ organizations and trade-unions 
generally favoring the adoption of those proposals, the War Cabinet have decided to 
adopt the report as part of the policy which they hope to see carried into effect in the 
field of industrial reconstruction. 

In order that the precise effect of this decision may not be misunderstood, I desire 
to draw attention to one or two points which have been raised in the communications 
made to the ministry on the subject, and on which some misapprehension appears 
to exist in some quarters. 

In the first place, fears have been expressed that the proposal to set up industrial 
councils indicates an intention to introduce an element of State interference, which 
has hitherto not existed in industry. This is not the case. The formation and con- 
stitution of the councils must be principally the work of the industries themselves. 


' Great Britain, Ministry of Labor. Industrial Reports. No. 1. Industrial councils. The Whitley 
report, together with the letter of the minister of labor explaining the Government’s view of its 
proposals. 1917. 19 pp. Price 1d. 
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Although, for reasons which will be explained later, the Government is very anxious 
that such councils should be established in all the well-organized industries wit}, gs 
little delay as possible, they fully realize that the success of the scheme must depen 
upon a general agreement among the various organizations within a given industry 
and a clearly expressed demand for the creation of acouncil. Moreover, when forme: 
the councils would be independent bodies, electing their own officers, and free to 
determine their own functions and procedure with reference to the peculiar neces 
of each trade. In fact, they would be autonomous bodies, and they would, in effec, 
make possible a larger degree of seli-government in industry that exists to-day. 

Secondly, the report has been interpreted as meaning that the zeneral constitution 
which it suggesis should be applied without modification to each industry. This is 
entirely contrary to the view of the Government on the matter. To anyone with 4 
knowledge of the diverse kinds of machinery already in operation, and the varyine 
geographical and industrial conditions which affect different industries, it will |) 
obvious that no rigid scheme can be applied to all of them. Each industry musi 
therefore adapt the proposals made in the report as may seem most suitable to its own 
needs. In some industries, for instance, it may be considered by both employ: 
and employed that a system of works committees is unnecessary, owing to the per- 
fection of the arrangements already in operation for dealing with the difficultics 
arising in particular works between the management and the trade-union officials. 
In other works committees have done very valuable work where they have becn 
introduced and their extension on agreed lines deserves every encouragement. Again 
in industries which are largely based on district organizations it will probably he 
found desirable to assign more important functions to the district councils than wou! 
be the case in trades which are more completely centralized in national bodies. A)! 
these questions will have to be thrashed out by the industries themselves and settled 
in harmony with their particular needs. 

Thirdly, it should be made clear that representation on the industrial councils is 
intended to be on the basis of existing organizations among employers and workmen 
concerned in each industry, although it will, of course, be open to the councils, when 
formed, to grant representation te any new bodies which may come into existence 
and which may be entitled to representation. The authority, and consequently 
the usefulness of the councils will depend entirely on the extent to which they repre- 
sent the different interests and enjoy the whole-hearted support of the existing organi- 
zations, and it is therefore desirable that representation should be determined on as 
broad a basis as possible. 

Lastly, it has been suggested that the scheme is intended to promote compulsory 
arbitration. This is certainly not the case. Whatever agreements may be mad« 
for dealing with disputes must be left to the indusiry itself to frame, and their efficacy 
must depend upon the voluntary cooperation of the organizations concerned in carry- 
ing them out. 

I should now like to explain some of the reasons which have made the Government 
anxious to see industrial councils established as soon as possible in the organize: 
trades. The experience of the War has shown the need for frequent consultation 
between the Government and the chosen representatives of both employers ani 
workmen on vital questions concerning those industries which have been most affecte«| 
by war conditions. In some instances different Government departments have 
approached different organizations in the same industry, and in many cases tlic 
absence of joint representative bodies which can speak. for their industries as a whole 
and voice the joint opinion of employers and workmen, has been found to rende? 
negotiations much more difficult than they would otherwise have been. The case 0! 
the cotton trade, where the industry is being regulated during a very difficult tim: 
by a joint board of control, indicates how greatly the task of the State can be alleviated 
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by 2 self-governing body capable of taking charge oi the interests of the whole industry. 
The problems of the period of transition and reconstruction will not be less difficult 
than those which the War has created, and the Government accordingly feel that the 
task of rebuilding the social and economic fabric on a broader and surer foundation 
will be rendered much easier if in the organized trades there exist representative 
bodies to which the various questions of difficulty can be reierred for consideration 
and advice as they arise. There are a number of such questions on which the Govern- 
ment will need the united and considered opinion oi each large industry, such as the 
demobilization of the forces, the resettlement of munition workers in civil industries, 
apprenticeship (especially where interrupted by war service), the training and 
employment of disabled soldiers, and the control of raw materials; and the more it is 
able to avail itself of such an opinion the more satisfactory and stable the solution o! 
these questions is likely to be. 

Further, it will be necessary in the national interest to insure a settlement of the 
more permanent questions which have caused differences between employers and 
employed in the past, on such a basis as to prevent the occurrence of disputes and 
of serious stoppages in the difficult period during which the problems just referred 
to will have to be solved. It is felt that this object can only be secured by the exist- 
ence of permanent bodies on the lines suggested by the Whitley report, which will 
be capable not merely of dealing with disputes when they arise, but of settling the 
big questions at issue so far as possible on such a basis as to prevent serious conflicts 
arising at all. 

The above statement of the functions of the councils is not intended to be exhaust- 
ive, but only to indicate some of the more immediate questions which they will 
be called upon to deal with when set up. Their general objects are described in 
the words of the report as being ‘‘to offer to workpeople the means of attaining im- 
yroved conditions of employment and a higher standard of comfort generally, and 
involve the enlistment of their active and continuous cooperation in the promotion 
of industry.’’ Some further specific questions, which the councils might consider. 
were indicated by the committee in paragraph 16 of the report, and it will be for the 
councils themselves to determine what matters they shall deal with. Further, such 
councils would obviously be the suitable bodies to make representations to the Gov- 
ernment as to legislation, which they think would be of advantage to their industry. 

In order, therefore, that the councils may be able to fulfill the duties which they 
will be asked to undertake, and that they may have the requisite status for doing so, 
the Government desire it to be understood that the councils will be recognized as 
the official standing consultative committees to the Government on all future ques- 
tions affecting the industries which they represent, and that they will be the norma! 
channel through which the opinion and experience of an industry will be sought on 
all questions with which the industry is concerned. It will be seen, therefore, that 
it is intended that industrial councils should play a definite and permanent part 
in the economic life of the country, and the Government feels that it can rely on both 
employers and workmen to cooperate in order to make that part a worthy one. 

I hope, therefore, that you will take this letter as a formal request to your organiza- 
tion on the part of the Government to consider the question of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the report so far as they are applicable to your industry. The Ministry 
of Labor will be willing to give every assistance in its power in the establishment of 
industrial councils, and will be glad to receive suggestions as to the way in which 
it can be given most effectively. In particular, it will be ready to assist in the con- 
vening of representative conferences to discuss the establishment of councils, to pro- 
vide secretarial assistance and to be represented, if desired, in a consultative capacity 
at the preliminary meetings. The Ministry will be glad to be kept informed of any 
progress made in the direction of forming councils. Although the scheme is only 
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intended, and indeed can only be applied, in trades which are well organized on both 
sides, I would point out that it rests with those trades which do not at present possess 
a sufficient organization to bring it about if they desire to apply it to themselves. 

In conclusion, I would again emphasize the pressing need for the representative 
organizations of employers and workpeople to come together in the organized trad¢s 
and to prepare themselves for the problems of reconstruction by forming councils 
competent to deal with them. The Government trust that they will approach these 
problems not as two opposing forces each bent on getting as much and giving as litt!e 
as can be contrived, but as forces having a common interest in working together for 
the welfare of their industry, not merely for the sake of those concerned in it, but also 
for the sake of the nation which depends so largely on its industries for its well-being. 
If the spirit which has enabled all classes to overcome by willing cooperation the 
innumerable dangers and difficulties which have beset us during the War is applied 
to the problems of reconstruction, I am convinced that they can be solved in a way 
which will lay the foundation of the future prosperity of the country and of those 
engaged in its great industries. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Geo. H. Roserrs. 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN ENGINEERING EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION AND 
TRADE-UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the latter part of 1917 a serious strike of airplane workers 
occurred at Coventry, England, in which the matter of the appoint- 
ment and functions of shop stewards became acute. An agreement 
was finally entered into between the Engineering Employers’ Fed- 
eration and the trade-unions concerned, the text of which, taken 
from the London Morning Post of December 24, 1917, has been 
sent by the American consul general at London to the State Depart- 
ment and forwarded to this bureau. It appears that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, the Scientific Instrument Makers’ Union, 
and the Enginemen’s Union did not subscribe to the terms, their 
representatives not being present when the settlement was drawn 
up, but it is understood by the Engineering Employers’ Federation 
that the two iast-mentioned unions are willing to agree to the settle- 
ment, although the Amalgamated Society of Engineers still remains 
outside. The agreement covering regulations regarding the appoint- 
ment and functions of shop stewards is as follows: 

With a view to amplifying the provisions for avoiding disputes it is agreed: 

1. The workmen who are members of the above-named trade-unions, employed 
in a federated establishment, may appoint representatives from their own number 
to act on their behalf in accordance with the terms of the agreement. 

2. The representatives shall be known as shop stewards. 

3. The method of election of shop stewards shall be determined by the trade-unions 
concerned, and each trade-union parties to this agreement may appoint shop stewards. 

4. The names of the shop stewards and the shop or portion of a shop in which they 


are employed and the trade-union to which they belong shall be intimated officially 
by the trade-union concerned to the management on election. 
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5, Shop stewards shall be subject to the control of the trade-unions, and shall act 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the trade-unions and agreements 
with employers so far as these affect the relation between employers and workpeople. 

6. In connection with this agreement shop stewards shall be afforded facilities to 
eal with questions raised in the shop or portion of a shop in which they are employed. 
In the course of dealing with these questions they may, with the previous consent of 
the management (such consent not to be unreasonably withheld) visit any other shop 
or portion of shop in the establishment. In all other respects they shall conform to 
the same working conditions as their fellow workmen. 

7, Employers and shop stewards shall not be entitled to enter into any agreement 
inconsistent with agreements between the Engineering Employers’ Federation or 
local associations and the trade-unions. 

8. The function of shop stewards, so far as they are concerned with the avoidance 
of disputes, shall be exercised in accordance with the following procedure: 

(c) A workman or workmen desiring to raise any question in which he or they are 
directly concerned shall in the first instance discuss the same with his or their fore- 
man, (6) Failing settlement, the question shall, if desired, be taken up with the 
management by the appropriate shop steward and one of the workmen directly con- 
cerned. (c) If no settlement is arrived at the question may, at the request of either 
party, be further considered at a meeting to be arranged between the management 
and the appropriate shop steward, together with a deputation of the workmen directly 
concerned, At this meeting the organizing district delegate may be present, in which 
event a representative of the employers’ association shall also be present. (d) The 
question may thereafter be referred for further consideration in terms of the provisions 
jor avoiding disputes. (e) No stoppage of work shall take place until the question 
has been fully dealt with in accordance with this agreement and with the provisions 
for avoiding disputes. 

9, In the event of a question arising which affects more than one branch of trade 
or more than one department of the works the negotiation thereon shall be con- 
ducted by the management with the shop stewards concerned. Should the number 
of shop stewards concerned exceed seven a-deputation shall be appointed by them, 
not exceeding seven, for the purpose of the particular negotiation. 

10. Negotiations under this agreement may be instituted either by the manage- 
ment or by the workmen concerned. 

11, The recognition of shop stewards is accorded in order that a further safeguard 
may be provided against disputes arising between the employers and their work- 
people. 

12, Any questions which may arise out of the operation of this agreement shall be 
brought before the executive of the trade-union concerned or the federation as the 
case may be. 





DECREASE IN NIGHT WORK OF WOMEN IN FRANCE.! 


The need for intensifying the production of war munitions and 
material has, since the beginning of the war, led in France to a 
relaxation of the laws and regulations concerning the maximum 
duration of the working day, concerning the labor of women and 
children, and concerning night work. Especially as regards night 
work for women, frequent exemptions from the law have been 








‘From report of C. W. A. Veditz, American Commercial Attaché, Paris, to Department of 
Commerce, 
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granted. But serious social disadvantages soon became apparent 4s 
the result of these exemptions, and the public authorities bec, 
restricting their number. 

A circular dated June 29, 1916, prescribed certain limits for the 
employment of women at night work. Then, gradually, employes 
themselves undertook to restrict further the employment of fe: i.\. 
labor at night. The result, as shown by an investigation begun })y 
the Ministry of Labor on May 31, 1917, is that female labor at nich 
has been reduced almost to insignificant proportions. 

The investigation comprised 787 private industrial establishmenis, 
employing at night 58,784 women, or 36 per cent of the total num)e; 
of women working in these establishments. Of the above number 
519 were uncer 16 years of age, and 1,576 were between 16 ani js 
years of age. The average duration of night work was 10 hours. [i 
is reported that improvements have been made everywhere ii tii 
conditions and circumstances affecting the night work of the women, 
Husband and wife are employed at the same hours, so that they may 
take their meals together; there are eight-hour shifts, so that nicht 
work is required of each shift only one week in three; women are 
intrusted with the lighter kinds of work; the rest periods have he 
made more numerous; and female workers living in the same qu:rier 
of the town are grouped together in the factory. 

In the belief that in the interest of thé family further modifications 
might be made in the same direction without jeopardizing the require- 
ments of the national defense, the committee in charge of femal 
labor conditions gave expression to a certain number of desideraia 
which will soon be carried into effect. It is urged that no girls or 
women under 18 years of age be employed at night, and that night 
work for women in no case be permitted to last longer than 10 hours, 
It is also urged that night work for women of all ages, tolerated since 
the beginning of the war by suspension of the rules on this subject, 
shall be suppressed whenever the conditions affecting the supp!y 
of raw materials, of motive power, and of labor, are such as to make 
it possible to obtain the same output by means of day labor alone: 
that when the output of a factory is decreased night work be curtaile: 
first of all for women; that whenever the hours of labor are decrease, 
the reduction apply first to night work; that so far as possible. 
mobilized married laborers be sent by preference to shops and factories 
in which their wives are engaged. 

It is evident from these steps that the French authorities are giving 
serious thought to the readjustment of the labor situation, especially 
as it affects women employed in munitions works, that will be neces- 
sary after the cessation of hostilities. 
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PROVISION FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND 
CIVILIANS. 





PROBLEM OF THE HANDICAPPED MAN IN INDUSTRY. 


BY CARL HOOKSTADT. 





The reemployment of the partially disabled and handicapped 
men in industry presents many complex and difficult problems. 
Assuming that an injured man has received full compensation bene- 
fits in accordance with the law and has been functionally restored 
and industrially reeducated, what then? From the industrial 
and compensation viewpoint he constitutes an extrahazardous risk. 
Not only is he more liable to injury and to be a greater source of 
danger to his fellow workmen than a normal man, but the conse- 
quences resulting from an injury would be greatly increased. The 
loss of an eye of a norma! worker causes disability variously estimated 
at 20 per cent, and compensation is granted usually for 100 weeks. 
The loss of the second eye of a man who had already lost one eye 
would result in permanent total disability, which is usually com- 
pensable for life. Under the circumstances discrimination against 
the employment of such physically defective men would be a natural 
consequence. In fact, such discrimination has been and is being 
constantly practiced by employers throughout the country. How- 
ever, assuming that the partially disabled would not be discriminated 
against, what effect would the employment of such men have upon 
wages? Would it result in lowering the labor standards? Would 
it mean the displacement of the normal workman by the crippled 
workman? Instances are on record where standard workers have 
been displaced by crippled workers at lower wages. Furthermore, 
the reemployment of the partially disabled men should be earnestly 
considered in conjunction with the whole problem of employment 
and unemployment of normal workers. Surely, unemployment of 
the physically normal is just as important a social problem as the 
unemployment of the physically defective. Organized labor may 
well look askance at any scheme of rehabilitation which does not also 
include a plan for the protection of labor standards. All these ques- 
tions must be considered in working out a practical and equitable 


plan. 
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The foregoing problems are primarily concerned with the indus. 
trially disabled. More difficulties arise when the military cripples »)0 
considered. At the present time the Federal Government throyo', 
its Bureau of War-Risk Insurance pays compensation benefits {, 
our soldiers and sailors disabled in the service, and provision }). 
also been made for their functional and professional rehabilitatioy, 
Presumably compensation payments will continue until the moey 
are replaced in industrial and commercial life. But again we arp 
confronted with the present disinclination and the probable future 
refusal to give employment to such men. Sentiment and patriotic 
ardor can not be relied upon to solve the problem. It has heey 
suggested that in order to prevent industrial discrimination agains 
disabled men a premium be placed upon their employment by reliey- 
ing the employer of the extrahazardous risks which such employment 
would entail. 

Very few of the States have attempted a solution of this problem, 
The provisions of the 40 State and Territorial compensation |:vs 
relating to compensation for second or successive injuries are as 
follows: Eight States‘ provide that compensation for second injuries 
shall be computed on the basis of the disability caused by that 
particular injury without reference to previous injuries. Fifteen 
States ? provide that compensation for second injuries shall be deter- 
mined by subtracting the disability caused by the prior injury from 
the whole disability caused by subsequent injury. The phraseology 
used in some of the laws, however, is indefinite and susceptible of 
more than one interpretation. Of these 15 States, 4—Kansas, 
Kentucky, Nevada, and Wyoming—definitely state that compensa- 
tion for subsequent injuries shall be based upon the disability caused 
by such injuries minus the disability caused by previous injuries; 
4 States—Maryland, Montana, Oregon, and Washington—provide 
that compensation shall be determined in accordance with the 
combined effect of the injuries and past compensation paid; 2— 
Illinois and South Dakota—state that compensation shall be appor- 
tioned according to the proportion of incapacity caused by the 
respective injuries; while 5—Maine, Michigan, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin—provide merely that compensation shall be 
based on the reasonable earning capacity of the employee at tlie 
time of the later injury; but in Wisconsin greater compensation is 
awarded for second injuries (eye and hearing only) than for primary 
injuries. Seventeen States* make no specific provision in tlils 





1 California, Colorado, Indiana, Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, and Texas. 

2 Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

* Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, lowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, \¢w 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
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respect, but undoubtedly the administrative commissions or courts 
have ruled upon the question in cases coming before them for adju- 
dication. In Massachusetts and West Virginia, compensation is 
granted for the entire disability resulting from the subsequent injury. 
For example, compensation for total permanent disability would be 
awarded for the loss of a second eye. 

A better conception of the different provisions in force in the 
various States may perhaps be obtained by way of illustration. 
What would be the effect, for example, of the loss of the second 
hand in the several classes of States. In Indiana compensation 
would be limited to 55 per cent of the weekly wages for 150 weeks. 
In New York the employee would receive 663 per cent of his weekly 
wages for 244 weeks and at the expiration of this period an additional 
663 per cent for life; such additional compensation to be paid out 
of a special fund and not be borne by the employer in whose em- 
ployment the injury was sustained. In Kentucky the employee 
would be entitled to 65 per cent of weekly wages for permanent 
total disability (416 weeks) minus the compensation for loss of the 
first hand (150 weeks) or 266 weeks. While in Massachusetts the 
employee would receive 663 per cent of his wages for 50 weeks for 
the loss of the hand; 66% per cent of wages additional for total dis- 
ability during the healing period; and a further 663 per cent of his 
wage loss for partial disability for not exceeding 500 weeks. 

From the viewpoint of workmen’s compensation, the disabled and 
handicapped workman presents two main problems: First, on what 
basis should a workman already partially disabled be compensated 
when he sustains a second injury which produces greater disability 
than would have resulted had he not had the previous injury ? 
Second, to what extent will the future wages of such disabled work- 
men and the discrimination against them, in their endeavor to ob- 
tain employment in industry, be affected by the statutory liability 
of the employer provided for in the compensation law ? 

As to the first problem: The whole purpose of compensation legisla- 
tion would be defeated if injured employees are not to be com- 
pensated at least in accordance with their loss of earning capacity. 
It makes no difference, for example, to a totally disabled workman 
whether the disability was caused by a single accident or by several 
successive accidents. The ability of an armless man to earn a liveli- 
hood is not affected by the fact as to whether he lost both his arms 
at once or one at a time. He is totally and permanently disabled 
and compensation should be based upon this fact. 

As to the second problem: It is undoubtedly true that thereare 
many employers who, from unselfish and patriotic motives, will 
employ disabled men even if such men will become extra hazardous 
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risks and their employment result in financial loss. But the future 
welfare of our industrial and military cripples can not for a momo); 
be left to the mercy and generosity of the employers of the country. 
no matter how exalted their motives or how generous their practic. s. 
Common economic justice demands that these men have full levs| 
protection. 

What then are some of the practical methods through which just icc 
to the worker and equity to the employer can be secured. The No 
York compensation law is the only act in which an effort has }eey 
made to solve this problem. This law provides that an employ ¢ 
who is suffering from a previous disability shall not receive compeisi- 
tion for a later injury in excess of the compensation allowed for suc), 
injury when considered by itself and not in conjunction with tle 
previous disability. However, 

If an employee who has previously incurred permanent partial disability throi-h 
the loss of one hand, one arm, one foot, one leg, or one eye incurs permanent [: ja! 
disability through the loss of another member or organ, he shall be paid, in additivy 
to the compensation for permanent partial disability provided in this section and after 
the cessation of the payments for the prescribed period of weeks, special additivnal 
compensation for the remainder of his life to the amount of 664 per centum of the ay eray 
weekly wage earned by him at the time the total permanent disability was incurre(. 
Such additional compensation shall be paid out of a special fund created for such »vv- 
pose in the following manner: The insurance carrier shall pay to the State treasurer 
for every case of injury causing death in which there are no persons entitled to c.in- 
pensation the sum of $100. The State treasurer shall be the custodian of this spevial 
fund, and the commission shall direct the distribution thereof. ! 


One method, therefore, would be the extension of the New York 
plan to all the other compensation States; but instead of limiting 
the scope to certain major injuries, as provided for in New York, it 
should be increased to include all permanent partial disabilitic- 
The liability of an employer for compensation for disability cause: 
by a second injury could be limited to the disability resulting from 
that particular injury without reference to any prior disabilities. 
Compensation for the remaming disability could be paid out of a 
special fund. This fund could be created according to the New York 
plan, or it could be established by requiring all employers in the 
State to contribute a small premium sufficient to meet the neces. 
Such premiums are at present required from employers in Ohio aud 
West Virginia, but for other purposes. The law of Idaho also pro- 
vides that in fatal cases involving no dependents, the employer must 
pay $1,000 into the industrial administration fund. 

Another suggestion, rather sweeping and drastic in character, 
would be to prohibit employers from carrying their own risk aii 
compelling every employer to imsure either in the State insurance 





1 New York compensation act, sec. 15, par. 7. 
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fund or in private casualty companies. Undoubtedly, discrimina- 
tion against the employment of disabled workers is more prevalent 
among self-insurers than among insured employers, because there is 
a greater and more direct connection between the accident and the 
cost of compensation. If all employers are insured, the employment 
of the disabled will be reflected in a general increased premium rate, 
but the individual employer would not be penalized because of the 
employment of cripples. Discrimination against such employers by 
insurance companies could be prevented by appropriate legislation. 

The above plans, of course, would be applicable only to States 
having compensation laws and then only to those employments cov- 
ered by these laws. Eleven States and the District of Columbia 
have no workmen’s compensation laws. Furthermore, only one or 
two of the State laws cover agriculture and domestic service, while 
over one-third do not include the professions, trades, and other non- 
hazardous employments. On the other hand, our soidiers are drawn 
from every State in the Union and from every walk of life, and this 
fact must be taken into account in the formulation of an adequate 
and just plan. 

The United States Bureau of War-Risk Insurance recently called 
a conference composed of Federal and State compensation officials, 
representatives of labor organizations and insurance carriers, and 
other experts in workmen’s compensation. As a result of this con- 
ference a committee was appointed to draw up two plans embodying 
the conclusions reached. 

The first plan is simple. Its underlying principle is that the dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors are wards of the Nation. It provides that 
the Federal Government shall pay the entire costs of compensation 
for injuries, including those subsequently sustained in civil life as 
well as those sustained in the military service. This would place a 
premium upon the employment of these men and would eliminate 
any fear of discrimination. It has the further advantage of not be- 
ing dependent upon State compensation laws. One difficulty, how- 
ever, is that such disabled men will be entitled to compensation 
under the State laws for subsequent injuries irrespective of whether 
the Federal Government pays them for such injuries or not. Nor 
is it clear whether they waive their right to State compensation, 
because most of the State laws absolutely forbid waivers of this 
kind, 

The second plan provides that the cost of subsequent injuries shall 
be shared jointly by the Federal Government and the State, or 
rather the employers in the State. The employer’s liability for eom- 
pensation shall be limited to the disability caused by the subsequent 
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injury alone without reference to any prior disabilities. The amounts 
thus contributed by the several States would vary, however, in ac- 
cordance with the varying provisions of the laws. Compensation 
for the remaining disability shall be paid by the United States out 
of a special fund. In the case of awards for damages in the non- 
compensation States the Federal Government would bear its pro- 
portionate share of the jury award, and the employer would be su))- 
rogated to the employee’s rights for claims against the United States 
special fund. The advantage of this plan is that under it the in- 
dustry bears its share of the cost of industrial accidents, and it 
would be free of the charge of class legislation. On the other hand, 
it would give rise to numerous administrative difficulties, both Fed- 
eral and State, and would, in addition, require amendatory State 
legislation. 





ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF PHYSICAL DISABILITY. 


The Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men was estab- 
lished for the purpose of training and readjusting to industry men 
permanently crippled by the War or injured in the course of their 
employment. To anticipate the need of practical knowledge of 
how to deal with these problems of industrial readjustment, an 
investigation was undertaken by the institute during the summer of 
1917 into the experiences of cripples in civil life. A recently issued 
publication entitled ‘Economic Consequences of Physical Disa- 
bility; A Case Study of Civilian Cripples in New York City,’’! de- 
scribes in detail the methods employed and results obtained by this 
investigation. 

Records of 361 men between the ages of 16 and 55 whose injuries 
had occurred since January 1, 1915, were obtained from various 
sources. ‘The investigators visited 20 hospitals in New York City 
which kept records of amputations, and chose 327 cases for visita- 
tion. Of this number, case histories of only 129 were actually 
obtained. Records of 332 men receiving compensation for injuries 
which occurred in the course of their employment were obtained 
from the State Industrial Commission. Most of these were amputa- 
tion cases. Of this number 172 furnished case histories. The Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. furnished records of 10 cases of men 
injured in employment and receiving compensation and case histories 
were secured from nine of these. 

In addition to the above cases, 33 met incidentally by the investi- 
gators in their rounds furnished data and the employment bureau 





i The Economic Consequences of Physical Disability; A Case Study of Civilian Cripples in New York 
City, by John Culbert Faries, of the Staff of the Red Cross Institute. New York, Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, 1918. 11 pp. (Publication Ser. 1, no. 2.) 
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for the handicapped conducted by the Federation of Associations 
for Cripples supplied the remaining 18 of the 361 cases studied. 

The records of the compensation cases were particularly good, since 
they revealed the man’s economic condition. The hospital cases 
yielded the largest number of men who had not adjusted themselves 
to industry. Sixty-four of the 129 cases were unemployed, while 
only 41 of the 172 industrial commission records showed cases of 
unemployment. 

Records were made of the economic experiences of the men visited, 
including their industrial history before and after accident and any 
other facts bearing on the problem of readjustment as obtained from 
the man himself, his family or friends. _ 

The infinite variety of experiences encountered made it impos- 
sible to arrive at formulas for dealing with the crippled, but stories 
of men who have succeeded in spite of handicaps and of those who 
have not, were found to be suggestive of what may be attempted 
for others similarly situated. 

The following section of the report seems sufficiently suggestive 
to warrant its reproduction: 

The cases chosen for study were mostly those who had suffered an amputation, 
either by accident or as the result of disease, or who had lost the use of a member, 
As the loss of a hand or arm has a different import in industry from the loss of a foot 
or leg, it will be useful to divide injuries into those to the upper limbs and those 
to the lower. 

Upper limb injuries may be subdivided into those to fingers, hands, and arms. 
This classification is not accurate, for the function of the hand is abridged by the 
loss of any finger. Similarly with the foot. But, in general, when a case is put 
in the class of finger injuries it indicates that the disability was not such as to entirely 
destroy the use of the hand. Cases classified as hand injuries usually involve ex- 
tensive injury to the hand, or its amputation. The same may be said of the foot 


and toes. 
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Table I classifies, according to the member affected, the 361 cases whose stories wera 
secured. The largest proportion of finger cases came from the records of the State 
Industrial Commission and were the results of machine accidents. 

Of the 158 finger cases, practically all of which involved amputation, 60 men (3 
per cent) were employed after the injury by their former employers at the same o; 
higher wages. They did not always return to the same operation as before—in many 
instances: being given more suitable work. Higher pay was usually the result «/ 
general increase in the scale of wages. Two returned to piecework but found tha; 
with their handicaps they could not turn out as much work as formerly and so cou!4 
not make so high wages. 

Seventy-one other finger cases had found some employment, leaving only 25, »; 
about 16 per cent, unemployed at the time they were visited. The finger and ti. 
cases show the smallest propertion unemployed, the proportion of the latter being 
18 per cent. | 

Of the cases of injury to hands, 13 out of 36 were unemployed. Nine of the injuries 
resulted in amputations with the following results: A former switchman was reei- 
ployed by the same company at lower wages as a machinist’s helper; a former baker 
took, with poor success, to peddling pretzels on the street; another baker found 
employment in a stable; one young man whe lost his hand in a machine is stud) ine 
in an engineering school; the other five were unemployed. 

There were 32 cases of injuries to arms, 17 had found employment and 15 had not. 
Eighteen were cases involving the amputation of the whole or part of the arm. The 
industrial results in these 18 cases were as follows: 3 were reemployed—1 at the same 
and 2 at reduced wages; 5 had found werk as watchmen or messengers at low waces 
10 were unemployed. Only 1 of these 18 had suffered no diminution in his wages, an 
this was due, it was quite evident, to his employer’s consideration. All of the others 
had either accepted inferior positions or were idle. 

Out of a total of 226 injuries to the upper limbs 173 (76.5 per cent) had found emp!|vy- 
ment, while 53 had not. 

The toe cases were unimportant from the viewpoint of industrial readjustment, {ur 
the only 2 cases unemployed were still under medical treatment. 

The 24 feot cases presented a total of 15 unemployed, 9 of whom were minus a {0t. 
Five others who had lost.a foot. had some employment, but at reduced wages. 

The 92 leg cases involved the largest proportion of amputations and the largest pro- 
portion of unemployment. Fifty-seven were idle and 65 had suffered amputativns. 
Of those losing a leg, only three had returned to work for their former employers, as 
follows: One: was a billposter and now folds paper at a lower wage; one was an uph0!- 
sterer and with the aid of an artificial leg is back at the same work at the same wages: 
the third, who lost his leg while operating a wire-pulling machine, expected to be 
reemployed at a different operation, but probably at the same wages. Nineteen more 
of those losing a leg had found employment of one kind or another. 

Amputations are great economic levelers. As will be seen by the following [ist of 
employments before and after amputations, the skilled electrician, the engineer, tlic 
baker, are all reduced to the level of unskilled labor: 


HANDS. 

Before. After. 
Switchman. Machinist’s helper. 
Baker. Peddling pretzels. 
Machine hand. Studying. 

Baker. Stableman. 
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Arms. 
Engineer. Helper in storeroom, 
Machine hand. Same. 
Machine hand. Messenger boy. 
Driver. Watchman. 
Electrician. Watchman. 
Machine hand. Delivery boy. 
Ferry hand.? Clerk. 
Unknown.! Watchman. 

FEET. 
Garment worker. Unknown. 
Checker. Timekeeper. 
Deck hand. Assistant cook. 
Longshoreman. Elevator operator. 
Unknown.! Salesman. 

Leas. 
Peddler. Same. 
Laborer. Same. 
Bill-poster. Folder of paper. 
Baker. Tends shop. 
Machinist. Candy store. 
Student. Cashier. 
Teamster. Janitor work. 
Butcher. Same. 
Painter. Employing painter. 
Dental mechanic. Same, 


Helper on wagon.! 
Haberdasher. 
Machine hand. 


Peddles gum. 
Jitney bus. 
By same employer. 


Auto mechanic.! Repair shop. 
Brakeman. Storekeeper. 
Upholsterer. Same. 

Student. Clerk. 

Track inspector.! Peddler. 

Coal heaver.' Peddles pencils. 
Too young.! Wireless operator. 
Too young.! Newsboy. 

Too young.! Office boy. 
















Of the 27 cases who had lost hands and arms only 9 had artificial ones. The high 
cost of a really efficient hand and arm debars many of the wage-earning class from 
acquiring them. One man had an expensive arm which he found too heavy. He 
had discarded it for a lighter device. 

Of the nine men wearing artificial hands and arms six were employed. One of the 
three out of employment could not wear his hand because the stump was sore, and a 
sccond had just gotten hisarm. The chances for employment seem to be considerably 
better for a man who has an artificial limb than for one who has not. This is particu- 
larly so when a foot or leg is gone. Seventy-nine of the 116 foot and leg cases had 
suffered amputations, and 43 had artificial limbs. An examination of these 43 cases 
leads one to believe that the possession and expert use of an artificial leg greatly 
improve the chances of employment. Twenty men with artificial feet and legs had 





1 Case of long standing. 
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found employment. The experiences of the 23 who had artificial legs and were 
unemployed lead one to think that with better health, or with more serviceable |, og, 
most of them would stand a much better chance of employment. Two had new |e:s 
which they had not learned to use well; six had difficulty in wearing their legs beca tse 
of sore stumps; in two cases trouble with the other leg prevented their getting aboui: 
in three cases the trouble seemed to be that the legs did not fit properly; three had 
worked with their artificial limbs but were temporarily idle; one man said the unsie:|t- 
liness of his ‘‘ peg’’ leg had lost many jobs for him; one man had lost both legs at dif/cr- 
ent times, and had only one artificial limb; another who had two artificial limbs and 
had been employed was idle at the time; two were boys who were very active on thir 
artificial legs but were as yet industrially unattached. 

The opinion among employers who were interviewed was that there were many 
occupations that might be filled by leg cripples who had the use of their hands. 1}; 
it is quite essential that they get about with some facility. Many employers reijuse 
to hire men who use crutches, but do not object to men with artificial limbs. The 
possession of an artificial limb, therefore, seems to be quite essential to the employ- 
ment of a leg cripple. 




















TABLE II. 
Needing 
training. 
Upper limb injuries: 
NG, tata ies cian ts ans duyadicadanns 34 
iain tik ce Limeade mila aimee oe 2 20 
Fe DR ee ee Se ae pee 18 
a RE AS ee ee ee aCe eae 72 
Lower limb injuries: 
IEEE Es och Labbi ows UTE oc chide nach alee Gud 3 
TS RERSINSEE SO RR eee ee See } 11 
I iar has eo wi sal sects Ke acs Sialic nda 42 
INT cniuicinatnmhdeatinhteestaveshs ey 56 
a ee a 1 
EET IS STE | 129 











The number of men who were thought by the investigators .to need either reeduca- 
tion for their old trade, or training for a new occupation, was 129. When each case 
was carefully considered in the light of the man’s age, his education, the kind of work 
he had done, his attitude toward training, his knowledge of English, etc., the number 
was narrowed down to 61, who seemed to be hopeful candidates for such training as tlie 
Institute might be equipped to do. Probably not all of these could or would enter 
trade classes, but from this number there could probably be selected a number ci 
condidates who would afford good material for the educational experiment proposed. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following account of a scheme for village settlements intended 
to combine restorative treatment with industrial and social recon- 
struction for disabled ex-service men in Great Britain is reprinted 
from the Lancet for November 3, 1917: 


For the past year a group of men and women have been engaged in working out a 
practical scheme of which the main objects are as follows: (1) To restore disabled 
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eailors and soldiers to health of mind and body; (2) to train them for settlement in vil- 
laves and on the land; (3) as a natural result, to encourage the founding of small self- 
supplying village communities, where local industries and handicrafts shall be pur- 
sued on sound and just lines. 

A provisional committee has now been constituted to carry out these aims. * * * 
The following are the guiding principles of the [proposed] scheme: 

Healing and restoration after certain types of disablement is a slow and tedious 
process, demanding patience and faith. The training for a new trade or profession 
or for some modification of the old is also a slow process. It seems, therefore, a matter 
of common sense and humanity to carry on the two together and to provide for each 
man who needs it a system of curative treatment, combined with manual or mental 
training, such as will cure his disabilities, develop his natural gifts, and equip him to 
become, as far as possible and at the earliest possible date, a self-supporting citizen. 
The committee desire that a large number of disabled and delicate men may be 
trained for rural life and village crafts, believing that in a congenial rural life lies the 
cure for their physical and mental ills. They must be attracted to the training center 
not only by the hope of physical or mental cure, but by the prospect of some degree 
of home life, self-government, and self-development. The committee discard the 
idea of military discipline and propose that the men shall form a committee among 
themselves to cooperate in the management of the place and help to evolve the neces- 
sary rules and regulations. Not only will curative treatment and training be given, 
but the social and industrial aspects of the settlement will be studied and some system 
for the fair production and distribution of goods thought out and applied. 

The village settlement will serve two purposes. It will be a healing and training 
center, from which many hundreds of disabled men will pass every year restored to 
health and vigor and ready to contribute to the coming colonization of the home 
country or to practice the craft or art for which they will have been newly trained. 
It should also naturally become the nucleus of something more lasting, for it is proposed 
that little by little selected men shall settle with their families on the particular 
estate, there forming the basis of a permanent village settlement, with its own life 
and industries, institutions, and interests. 

Some of the details of the scheme may be given. 

Site and size of the settlement.—From the medical point of view it is essential that all 
the circumstances and surroundings of the settlement, such as situation and climate, 
shall favor health. Town areas are therefore undesirable, as also flat or damp country. 
For the best results surroundings of natural beauty and tranquility are necessary. 
If it proves most desirable to settle near an existing town these features must still 
be secured. In any case fertility of soil and convenience of transport must be re- 
garded, together with ready opportunity for public service of water, electricity, and 
the like, 

The committee strongly wish, if possible, to begin with an area of 1 square mile 
(640 acres), suitable for a training center of, say, 1,000 disabled men at a time, that 
being an economical medical unit. Of these, perhaps two-thirds will study agri- 
culture and allied subjects, the rest handicrafts and business subjects. A certain 
proportion as they pass through will become desirous of settling permanently on the 
land or in villages with their families, and ultimately it is hoped that about 200 ex- 
service men may make their homes on the estate. 

Types of disablement suitable to the scheme.—The types of case most likely to benefit 
by such a scheme of combined treatment and training are: (1) A large number of men 
suffering from shell shock, neurasthenia, and depression, for whom the encouraging 
and homelike influences of such a settlement are more suited than institutional 
treatment; (2) men crippled by wounds or by stiff or wasted joints or muscles; (3) 
men who have suffered amputation; (4) certain cases recovering from malaria or other 
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fevers and delicate men for whom a country life is prescribed. Incurable cases— {hat 
is to say, men who can not reasonably be expected to recover any real capacity fp; 
work—will not be received, nor those who still require surgical aid or residence jp 
hospitals. The cases to be selected for the settlement will belong to the category of 
outpatients. Much importance is attached to the mixture of all kinds of curahe 
disability and disablement. The patients will not be arranged in groups according 
to the form of disability from which they suffer, e. g., (1) mental shock, (2) neurasthenia, 
(3) paralysis, (4) amputation, (5) wounded limbs, and so on, but will live, work, and 
be treated together, the more severe with the slighter cases. In this way the in. 
tensive effects of gathering together numbers of men suffering from a particular form 
of abnormality may be avoided. The committee have the support of eminent au- 
thority in believing that aggregation of many cases of the same malady may prove 
as injurious in mental and nervous disorders as in infective illnesses. 

Principles of employment.—The three main considerations are: (1) Medical, (2) the 
man’s natural tastes and abilities, (3) the likelihood of financial success. Upon 
arrival each man should go before a committee consisting of experts in (1) orthopedics, 
neurasthenia, and general medicine, (2) education, (3) technical education, (4) in- 
dustry and employment, who should give him their best advice upon the selection of 
an occupation. Each case must be considered upon its own merits, so that as far as 
possible some work may be found for every man which will aid his physical cure, 
soothe and occupy his mind, and bring out his latent talents, and provide a sale 
investment for the future. The medical man in charge will take periodical measure- 
ments and records of the patient’s muscular power and movement, fatigabilily, and 
general progress. 

The present sincere desire for industrial reform, widely and deeply felt, suggests 
that some experiments in this direction might be tried which would be of value in 
the future. The conditions for such experiments are good, as the men are not able- 
bodied, and therefore at first business principles are not strictly applicable, although 
economic soundness must be an aim and should be a natural result. 

Factories will doubtless remain in certain industries. But there is a growing 
reaction against the universal recourse to the factory system, with its specialization 
of labor, speeding up, and lack of personal relationships. There is in many quarters 
a desire to return to a modified form of the old craft guilds, in which a man may learn 
to create articles for use of a high standard and himself become a master craftsman, 
not wholly spending his life in performing some mechanical and deadening process. 
The workshops of the proposed settlement must aim at high conditions of work, 
whereby articles are well and heartily made, and to attain this it seems desirable 
that the producers shall have some share and interest in the things which they have 
produced, associated, as far as possible, in self-governing workshops. 

Administration.—One of the most important features of the scheme is the home liie 
within it. Itis believed that many men, if they could have their wives and children 
living with them, would happily settle down to a prolonged period of training, ex- 
tending over months or even years. The suggestion, therefore, is that cottages should 
be provided as homes for these families. Any patient during his course would be free 
to apply to the committee for the use of a cottage for himself and his family, and it 
might well be that the privilege of occupying one of these could be dependent upon 
good work and good conduct, as well as upon suitability. Some of the families woul: 
only be there for a time; others would stay permanently and form the nucleus of a new 
village. In either case the presence of home life within the training center would 
be a strength to it in many ways. 

It is proposed that compulsory and harassing regulations should be absent from tlie 

ssettlement and that the men themselves should be represented in its administration 
and direction. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to reports received from retail dealers by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, retail prices of food for the United States for 
January 15, 1918, show an increase of 2 per cent as compared with 
December 15, 1917. 

Relative prices are shown for 16 articles only in this report. The 
year 1913 is used as the basis for comparison. No prices were se- 
cured by the bureau at that time for the following articles: Chuck 
roast, plate beef, salmon, cheese, rice, onions, beans, prunes, raisins, 
coffee, and tea. Average prices of these articles are shown for Decem- 
ber, 1917, and for January of each year from 1914 to 1918, inclusive. 
Four of the 16 articles show a decrease in price, flour of 2 per cent, 
lard, bacon, and corn meal of 1 per cent,each. Hens show the great- 
est increase, or 8 per cent. Eggs and potatoes increased 6 per cent 
each; butter 4 per cent; and milk 3 per cent. Sirloin steak, round 
steak, and rib roast show an increase of 2 per cent. Pork chops, 
ham, and sugar increased 1 per cent each. The price of bread re- 
mained the same. 
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The following table shows the course of prices in the United States 
in December, 1917, and January, 1918: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
DEC. 15, 1917, AND JAN. 15, 1918. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the averag 
price for the year 1913.]} 









































Average money price. Relative price 
Article. Unit. 
Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, Dee. 15, Jan. 15, 
1917. 1918. 1917. | 191s, 
i ee Pound.... $0. 320 $0. 327 126 | 
ee an Ek cos nn den mehnc ties colaoe ae = . 300 . 306 134 | 
MOI abet . dp dnes. ivtlic. Lee. 2toee. 2@ ‘a ee . 253 258 128 | ) 
Se ey ager ae ee oe . 215 * | Sr a Pe ee 
EY ae SD eS eee ioe | eee . 164 My SEES ae ; 
i ce ett, inetd i acoak . 338 343 161 lt 
hee eet Ss PRES Reet RAT Bie 6 ee ae Be BR ge Gectae: - 487 . 486 181 
a esas eee eee ee IES 2 | - 435 - 436 161 
A aR RR 2 aes RES aaa Np RE - 333 - 329 211 
IOS as ee aren ae eee ee . 304 -329 143 
eS SE OSes BE ie “Eee . 290 Sg Adee ais SRS ae 
i ee Aides 9 SS Sinaia aes | Dozen..... . 634 .674 184 } 
DPD Dip bho « dws ACS de a vedas cvabiiicstecs Pound.... . 543 . 567 142 
SS RS ee ee a Fe a 345 Sf Sl REN Sa hee ee 
EE SR Rate Be ees) PER ies | Quart..... .131 . 134 147 
ot es eS ae 16-ounce - 083 - 083 166 
loaf.1 
TE ee ay, ee a, PT Pound.... . 067 - 066 | 205 
OES BRET RS ee Oe SI ee 071 070 | 235 233 
pT I SP Te epee mer ee ale ee | ae ae ae -116 te ee eee . 
P| SPEER oP SR ay ee ae See 5 Me ents . 031 . 032 178 . 
tnd oS palates", Tegal sae Riots 5 ies Ba . 050 cc 4) a Se ee 
PR ee eee bee bee ee on ea ee ee . 188 gg ahs aah GT ee ; 
SE a — a oe ‘oe Ca - 164 ne eee oe ae i 
pn ee re eer ere ae ee - 150 ga Ae: + a 
OE hon, eT one ae . 094 095 | 172 | 
hp 68 RT i ola RNA 8 OE ESR 3 5, et “ee . 303 yeh Lt ite 
“SN ACR SPE Reames ae! Oo ois 62s . 62) OP pe | Bee. 
All articles combined.................... | eee ie ul Pees aeee sone | i ny ee | 157 | 
i 












1 16 ounces, weight of dough. 


In the year from January 15, 1917, to January 15, 1918, the price 
of food as a whole increased 25 per cent. All articles show decided 
increases, with the exception of potatoes, which decreased 16 per 
cent. Corn meal shows the greatest price change, an increase of 77 
per cent. Bacon increased 64 per cent, lard 53 per cent, pork chops 
44 per cent, ham 42 per cent, milk 35 per cent, hens 29 per cent, 
butter 25 per cent, eggs 23 per cent, bread 19 per cent, sugar 18 per 
cent, and flour 17 per cent. 

A comparison of prices as between January, 1913, and January, 
1918, shows that corn meal increased 135 per cent, lard 114 per cent, 
potatoes 107 per cent, flour 100 per cent, bacon 91 per cent, pork 
chops 83 per cent, eggs 81 per cent, bread 66 per cent, sugar 63 per 
cent, hens 62 per cent, and milk 51 per cent. Food as a whole ad- 
vanced 63 per cent. 

January, 1915, only, shows a decrease in the price of food as a 
whole in comparison with the same month in a preceding year. 
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A table showing the average and relative retail prices of food in 
the United States on January 15 of each year, 1913 to 1918, in- 
clusive, follows: 

\VERAGE MONEY PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON JANUARY 15 
OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1913.] 









































| 
Average money price, Jan. 15— Relative price, Jan. 15— 
Article. Unit. | | 
1913 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1913 1914, 1915 1916/1917 1918 
—_—_ | | j | | 
Sirloin steak......-....-- Lb. ... $0. 238/$0. 251 $0. 254 $0. 257 $0.276$0.327, 94 99 100 101) 109) 12% 
Round steak.....-.------ ---Go...] .206) .228| .228) .228) .247| .306) 92 102) 102 102) 111) 137 
Rib POMS n<ccccsccivssees ---d0...] .187). .197} .199} .199) .216] .258) 95, 100 101; 101) 109) 130 
Chuck roast ........-.--- ae “ae eee 160) .163] 162, .174) .S22)..........]....-[eceee eee Bas 
Plate BOE... ncesececncse|acs indibeases i. amin: ih ...ctteunsinescalnansaledites oa ee 
Pork chops....---------- |...do... 186) .207|; .186) .186) .236) .343) 89 99 88 89} 113) 163 
Oe Re |...do 255] .264) .273) .273) .206) .486/ 94) 98) 101) 101] 110) 180 
WOM. é.ccstematingondienal |...do...} .253) .265) .265| .204) .306| .436; 93) 98 98 109) 114) 162 
Lard...ccccccecs-oeseeees |.--o...} .154) .158! .154) .175) .214) .329) 97) 100, 97) 111) 136; 208 
PIGS. 0 kanccscavigatiasvcqoes do...) .203) .212) .203) .217| .255) .329) 95, 100| 95) 101| 119 154 
Salmon, canned.......... SY > TE eee | .198} .200, .214 c Ri hey Bee Be a yee 
EQQS...cccccccecescssoese Doz...) .371| .435) .443) .424) .544) .674) 108) 126) 129) 123) 158) 195 
Battle. &, nna. da atighe ont Lb....4 .410| .398| .386) .382) .453] .567| 107; 104) 10i| 100) 118, 148 
CHROBED. st cccéaduepssesect sy St ee ey - 232] 243) 312) .345)....-|....-|..-2n)eo---fooe--locess 
WEL... ».covnendinnss<oses Qt...-| .089} .091) .090; .089) .099) .134) 100) 102) 101) 100) 112) 151 
BeeRG icccnstasacaseses << 16-02.1.| .050| .055| .060/ .062} .070} .083} 100) 110! 120] 124) 140) 166 
FIOUP...000cece-seee- .---| Lb....] 033! .032| .040! .039) .056' .066) 100) 98] 124! 120] 171) 200 
CofB SE ncpocastes<s oa. ...do...] .030' .031) .033) .032} .040' .070 99) 104, 109 107] 132} 233 
Rist... scccneichetaiadal te tags Neiieite ee ae * Ren Bee tg ee Bee ee 
Potaiell.coanameeaniiren <a ...do...| .016, .019} .015) .024) .039, .032/ 91} 108) 85 136} 225} 188 
Oni... ds «sdns>tterar ss CREE. <cwanloedecs -034| .041) .069 .050)/..... SR A eS Pe 
36ONS, DAVY 6 o0.us.5-.- Sy Gane ere .. ee ee ee ee eee |. sasieiawe se 
eee eee or SG GS Een Ea ee eee eee Bee inate eee 
Raisins, seeded.......... =e eee Oe ee ce tr ee ees eee lene ke Te 
DUGM...0 os cs neededs 65 <0 ...4do...) .058 .052} .060) .067] .080 -095| 106) 95) 110 123) 146] 173 
COet.....ccceceseccssees eS BRA boeees 299} .299) .299) .304/.....]..... Ee ees * 
TeR..caccevemarapinuseds er Se eee ‘ 546) ei Le See ee apes hoe ea oe 
All articles combined...|........|....../...... Rw | So Soret Se | 98} 104, 103 107| 128) 160 
} 








1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 


The two tables which follow give average retail prices for 29 articles 
in 44 cities. 

For 15 cities, average prices are shown for December 15, 1917, and 
for January 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, and 1918. Prices are not shown 
for Atlanta Ga., as less than 80 per cent of the meat and grocery 
firms of that city sent in their reports to the bureau. 

For 29 cities, average prices are given for January 15, 1918. 
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106 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 2 CITIPs 
ON JAN. 15, 1918. 


(The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail de.), 






























































As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month | 
Average retail prices, Jan. 15, 1918. 
Article. Unit. | Bir- : Cin- | Co Indi- | Jac 
og per ey ion torr —y — — —- S01 
am, 4 ont. na us, ex. ) olis, | vil 
Ala nn 8.C. | Ohio. | Ohio. Mass.| Ind’ | F! 
Sirloin steak........ Lb.....\e0.280 $0. 410 {$0. 305 | $0.311 [$0. 283 |$0.320 $0. 328 |$0. 425 [$0.313 | $0.323 
Round steak....... ---d0...| .305 . 381 277 -301 | .270} .2904) .315 |} .364] .307 300) 
ae -_— ae .313 - 255 - 262 . 239 - 251 oan . 276 . 230 . 254 
Chuck roast........ ..-do. . 219 -275 | .202 -203 | .203 | .222] .247] .233} .215 . 23 
Plate beef.......... a “wh ee : -170| .145 ee a a 1 . 167 165 
Pork chops........- eS ae . 338 . 369 - 358 - 311 - 322 - 355 . 340 . 336 . 348 
Bacon, sliced ....... ---do...} .520 -506 | .565 -508 | .462] .476}] .530| .453) .478 509 
Ham, s A dN .-do.. - 450 -498 | .475 - 461 - 435 - 447 - 463 . 440 - 440 i 
tet <b SRE a...) ae . 328 -3a7 - 240 -291 o20 . 324 316 319 38 
RGQMED. 5 cede< Lsainiieinuinie o<8O.2-] «dD0 . 302 315 -336 . 288 315 - 367 .310 . 250 NT 
0 .-do...| .301 -349 | .347 .363 § .333 1 .323 7 .276 | .348 1 .275 24 
Salmon, canned....|..-do...} .272 353 | .375 .268 | .260] .272) .288] .301 |) .241 83 
Eggs, strictly fresh..| Doz...| .683 -823 | .730 -633 } .710} .695} -656) .803)} .701 1) 
ggs, storage......-. .--d0...} .579 -542 | .520 -5621} .544} .523} .565] .518| .533 $3 
2 eae bD....) -505 . 520 . 592 . 561 . 516 . 564 . 551 . 512 . 574 2 
eee o--G0...| .356 .345 | .358 .343 | .360] .336 | .359| .329) .375 15 
_ Sa Qt... . 152 . 150 - 150 . 155 -130 | .123 - 163 - 128 - 107 8) 
a SOE 16-0z.! . 089 . 083 - 106 .092} .080} .090; .078]| .O88 . 073 88 
Flour....... Lb....| .067 -O71 | .072 .077 | -.070 | .066} .065 | .075 | .067 72 
Corn meal... [> Set . 084 .078 . 064 . 065 . 061 -070} .091 . 063 63 
Pe 1...d0...] .125 -13 | .13 pie re 8 a m5) 
Potatoes.... ---d0...} .039 .087 | .023 -039 | .0382; .030] .033 | .0386| .044 4 
Onions. ...... -.-do...} .060 . 056 049 .056 | .053 | .056] .055/] .053 | .048 59 
Beans, navy. — . 192 . 189 -177 . 190 -177 -181 .179 -181 - 190 201 
ee ---d0...} ~148 - 167 . 169 - 161 - 160 . 154 - 182 - 165 -170 180 
Raisins..... ---d0...| .153 157 150 «150 - 152 . 149 . 159 - 152 - 178 178 
Sugar....... ---do...| .096 - 100 101.| .098 7 .094] .094; .095/) .108 | .092 101 
i eae ---d0...| .328 -316 421 -274} .265] .302| .365| .321 | .294 397 
ee GR e oo Mest? 3708 . 623 779 611} .692} .778| .816) .507} .77 7 
Kan- : Los Man : r New | New 
Little Louis- Mem- |Minne-| New- Or 
cits, | Rock, a ville, | “&- | phis, | apolis, ark Pa 
Mo. | Atk. Ky. [nH | Tem. | Mina.) N.J. | conn. | Ls 
} 
Sirloin steak........| Lb..../$0.321 | $0. 300 ($0. 264 | $0. 295 ($0. 437 |$0.316 |$0. 252 ($0. 369 |$0.410 | $0. 2s! 
Round steak........ ..-do.. ; : . 244 . 280 . 398 . 292 . 241 . 374 - 376 253 
Bid react ... . cincoacs _ Se . 256 . 232 -21 -271 . 252 - 202 . 300 319 » 245 
Chuck roast........)...d0..-[ .195 -21 | .192 -208 | .239] .210] .183 | .264]| .272 183 
Plate beef.......... Se Se -194| .157 -182 | .200| .186| .140] .197 |....... . 168 
Pork chops......... ---00...| .315 -308 | .373 -318 | .328| .335 | .305] .355| .342 350 
Bacon, s ie ee Se -519 | .533 -495 | .452| .496] .485] .445/ .502 2519 
am, sliced........ -.-d0...} . 464 -475 |} .523 .442} .421 | .433] .435] .351 | .506 . 438 
Bs cbikpahnanancninedval. .aan -341 | .332 -313 | .338 | .319| .319]| .336} .335 331 
DRED. cncin ccnemtinitlce Mek, alee . 296 -3ll 325 «317 . 3038 . 243 . 333 - 329 208 
ee .--d0...} .276 .302 | .360 -313 | .357 | .209] .282] .341 | .352 . 330 
Salmon, canned ....|...do...} .295 -294] .329 -242} .298]| .304|] .332] .342| .330 313 
Eggs, strictly fresh..| Dez...| .587 -650 | .621 -6908} .725| .704} .601 | .816/ .813 585 
Eggs, storage. ......|...d0...} .525 -617 | .498 .559 | .565 | .559} .466 |) .548 | .495 . 492 
Butter..............| Lb....| .549 575 | .574 -592 | .565 | .572) .518 | .602| .523 . 568 
d . 352 371 | .333 .364] .337! .340] .317]| .356| .338 48 
Milk..... fe - 122 -150} .140 -127{] .140] .150} .110} .150| .140 142 
"SR RS Sd . 087 . 093 . 075 . 080 .076 . 087 .077 . O80 . OR1 075 
. 062 -066 | .063 .067 | .073 | .069] .058 |) .073| .071 072 
Corn meal..........|...do...| .062 -059 | .075 -060 | .080| .055| .056] .082| .082 . 063 
Rice...... Sai dlacieate ..-do...| .108 -118} .110 -119} .113| .105] «#87 .119/ .119 106 
Potatoes............|..-do...} .031 -021 | .025 -054, .085 | .0381] .:.4] .041 | .066 . 038 
Onions...........--|..-d0...| «053 -053 | .087 -048 | .054/ .050/ .040/ .061/ .058 . O47 
Beans, navy........|...d0...| .184 -180 | .167 -188 | .189| .192] .179/] .186| .190 . 176 
Prunes. ............{...d0...} .144 -171 | .146 -169 } .162| .160} .152] .173)| .176 159 
RR ..-d0...| .144 -150}] . -150} .151} .153] .144] .148/ .154 151 
 * a a Sae a TS eK -094 | .087 -0O91 | .100; .099| .092; .099/ .108 096 
SE EE ---d0...| .285 -310 | .312 -266 |} .342) .302/] .311] .299)| .327 266 
Tea... See eee ee eeeees eee oe .- 620 7381 . 586 716 -ol 739 . 500 550 571 2029 
1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 29 CITIES 
ON JAN. 15, 1918—Concluded. . 


















































Average retail prices Jan. 15, 1918. 
Artiele. Unit. r : Salt a 
Omaha,| Port- Provi- Rich- | Roch- |g. Paul,| Lake | Scran- |’ eld 5 
Nebr. | /204, | dence, | mond, | ester, | yrinn. ’| City, |ton,Pa.} Beh 
Oreg. R.I. Va. Ms Me Utah. ’ Ill. 
Sirloin steak. ...... Lb....| $0.305 | 0.253 | $0.514 | s0.330 | 0.308 | $0.286 | $0.273 | $0.350 | $0.327 
Round steak......-. ap eMs « . 238 . 240 . 421 -305 - 291 - 249 - 258 -314 . 307 
Rib roast. ..<......]-.-G0.. . 231 . 229 329 . 258 . 256 . 238 . 231 275 . 247 
Chuck roast........ -o-0@.. - 205 .178 . 300 . 228 . 237 . 202 .198 . 226 . 230 
Plate beef.........- --.do..] 159 ~ | eee .193 .179 .143 .157 173 . 187 
Pork chops........ 2-8Os<) 307 -348 . 360 356 . 347 .301 . 352 ~ 352 .327 
Bacon, sliced. ...... 1 ee .518 . 467 .478 445 481 . 508 516 491 
Ham, sliced........ ---dO..| .446 - 465 512 -413 . 443 - 454 . 454 . 446 .443 
Fo ipa RRR coat esGBanck «ane . 344 . 341 . 342 . 336 .317 . 362 . 327 . 332 
Pe ae ee |---do. a . 268 . 271 . 338 .320 .312 . 254 .272 . 334 319 
GR: sco iue pane dae 1...d0..[ .277 - 321 . 364 . 325 . 348 . 281 339 .354 . 266 
Salmon, canned....|...do..} .284} .334| .289| .235| .292 .290} .320| .291 .279 
Eggs,strietly fresh.| Doz...) .622 . 567 815 - 645 . 765 . 57% . 600 721 . 608 
Eggs, storage....... eck . ST . 467 519 .571 . 492 .475 .487 . 504 . 568 
PRNET . oth ecascecod Easel 00 . 592 .555 . 587 - 546 . 529 . 550 . 528 . 589 
Cheneh. dctidads onde 1...d0.. -347 . 304 . 338 357 . 341 .338 .331 . 322 .377 
WIE bi ccndeenwtes’ ele ee . 126 . 145 . 140 . 133 .110 .110 . 140 125 
ee Genre 16 oz... . 089 . 078 . 082 . O89 - O82 - 088 . 089 . 085 . 090 
ee ER ae * Lb....| .061 . 058 . 070 .071 . 066 . 061 . 053 . 072 . 066 
Corn meal.......... — - 063 -071 - 076 . 062 - 080 . 065 {oa . 072 
WE. « cabncacksivnstent do..| .1ll .116 .119 .121 . 123 ~114}) .105 121 . 126 
PoleGees: si cece 5o8 1. .d0.. . 029 - 020 - 037 . 025 - 027 . 026 . 020 . 032 . 030 
7 ete }...do..| .047 . 038 . 051 . 059 . 049 . 041 | . 045 . 064 . 048 
Beans, navy....... L.@cel obte . 153 . 187 . 207 . 194 194 | .180 . 187 . 205 
PrUMOE. ..cccccess |...do..| .166] .138| .172] .154] .186 .164| .152| .169 .176 
oe eee ae |_..do..| .165 - 138 -145 -149 151 .147 . 144 .148 2175 
NG avacascaithatite ad do. . . 091 . 090 . 098 .100 .100 . 095 . 097 .100 092 
CS a bichicheo okidins =e tee . 325 . 339 . 282 . 299 321 . 342 .315 . 300 
Whi. «ccdearhtaensee i ae -| 604 . 567 57 . 73 . 530 -531 | .622 . 592 . 669 
} i 





1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 


Relative prices for three kinds of coal, Pennsylvania anthracite 
white ash coal, both in stove size and in chestnut size, and bituminous 
coal are given below. 

The price of Pennsylvania anthracite stove coal increased 6 per 
cent, that of chestnut 5 per cent, while bituminous coal increased 
9 per cent from January, 1917, to January, 1918. 

RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, JAN. 15, 1907, 
TO JAN, 15, 1918. 


[Average price for 1913=100.] 











Pennsylvania an- | 

ee white | 
ash, Bitu- 
Date. | minous. 

Stove. |Chestnut. 

Jan. 15— 

I El inc id edie ate wi 90 89 97 
DME SES Sans cotweccct sae 91 91 98 
0 OE eer 91 91 94 
Ee oe 91 91 95 
EE See ee 91 91 98 
OE EE ee a ee 92 93 95 
LU eee eee 100 100 100 
Re OS ee 96 97 101 
Eee 97 98 97 
EN ne Ce 99 100 96 
EES SE ee 116 116 123 
ss ae A 123 122 133 
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PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STATPs, 


A comparison of wholesale and retail price changes among impor- 
tant food articles in recent months, made by the Bureau of Lahoy 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, shows that thie 
rise has been more pronounced for wholesale than for retail prices, 
This accords with the well-established principle that wholesale prices 
are more sensitive and respond more quickly to change-producineg 
influences than retail prices. In collecting data for the comparison 
it was found that in some instances slight differences of grade or 
quality existed between the articles for which wholesale prices were 
obtainable and those for which retail prices could be secured. It was 
found impracticable, also, in most instances to obtain both kinds of 
quotations for the same date. The retail prices shown are uniformly 
those prevailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices 
are for a variable date, usually several days in advance of the 15th 
For these reasons exact comparison of retail with wholesale prices 
can not be made. ‘The figures are believed to be of interest, however, 
in contrasting price variations in the retail with those in the whole- 
sale markets. 

In the table which follows the wholesale price is in each case tlie 
mean of the high and the low quotations on the date selected, as pub- 
lished in leading trade journals, while the retail price is the average of 
all prices reported directly to the bureau by retailers for the article 
and city in question. The initials W. and R. are used to designate 
wholesale and retail prices, respectively. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
s CITIES. 


[The initials W =wholesale; R=retail.] 


















































| 1913: July. 1917 1918 
Aver- 
Article and city. Unit. | age 
| tor an 
year. 1914 | 1915 | 1916 .| Oct. | Dec. | Jan. 
Beef: a Zz 
Steer loin ends (hips), Chic..W.} Lb... $0. 168'$0. 175 $0. 160 $0. 205 . 190)$0. 235/$0. 23.5 $0. 200 
— steak, Chicago eens eee R. Lb. - . 232) . 260 - 258, . 281 . 306 - 292 . 302 
ee | 
Steer rounds, No, 2, Chie....W.| Lb..| .131] .145} .143) .145 -190} .170; .165 
ae ene, Coe icago PE R.| Lb..| .202) .233 | - 241) ~ 273} 1.260) .273 
Steer ribs, No. 2, Chicago....W.| Lb..| .157) .165) .145 pee - 230) .200) . 29 
pkib roast, Chicago 2 arerers R.| Lb..| .195) .212 ny - 229 2247] 2242) . 254 
No. 2 loins, New York.......W.] Lb..| .158] .183]) .170 .200 . 275 2201 235 
poifloin steak, New York..... R.| Lb..j .« 274 pst 294 o356] 0335) «344 
ee * 
No. 2rounds, New York....W.| Lb..| .121} .135) .135) .145 -190} .180) .180 
pee ee, New York.....R.}| Lb.. * - 270) om - 289 -360} .342| .352 
No. 2ribs, New York....... W.| Lb..| .151} .165| .160' .is0 275} 225) 235 
pktib roast, New York geaibes R.| Lb..| .218| .225 vie 243 . 298) .285) .29 
ork: 
Loins, Chicago.............. W.| Lb..| .149' .165) .150) .165 330) .245) .270 
p Chore, SN ceidinwtioces R.| Lb..| .194 .204 .201) .217 358] .298) .316 
Loins, Western, New York. Ww. Lb.. 152 . 163 153 165 se 270 . 265 
Chops, New Y ork.... seers R. Lb.. 217 - 230) . 217 - 239) - 399 2345 348 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 





































































































CITIES—Concluded. 
nie 1913: July. 1917 
__ | Aver- uly ; | 1918 
Article and city. Unit.| age zz, 
ae! 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. July.| Oct. | Dec. | Jan. 
, Ltr abd UE 26 
jacon: = : al 
Short clear sides, Chicago.... W .| Lb. ./$0. 127 $0. 139)$0. 113) $0. 159/$0. 158 $0. 215 $0. 247/$0. 318/$0. 321 |$0. 301 
Sliced, Chicago.....+..++---- R.| Lb..} .294; .318} .315) .328] .316| .395, .439) .475) .492) .498 
Hemnoked, Chicago ee sien W.| Lb..| .166] .175) .163) .190] .188} .243) .243] .283] .303) .298 
Smoked, sliced, Chicago.....R.| Lb..| .266) .338) .328) .349) .333) .382, .414) .439) .429) .428 
ard: 
‘rime contract, New York..W.| Lb..| .110| .104 - 080) .133] .159) .215; .201] .246] .261) .246 
Pure, tub, New York........ R.| Lb..| .160, .156 oe 168] .213 sane -274| .313) .337] .330 
Lamb: 
‘Dressed, round, Chicago.....W. Lb..| .140) .170) .190' .190) .200) .220' .260' .270) .240) .210 
Leg of, yearling, Chicago.....R.| Lb..| .198, .219 208) -231) .232) .263, .287, .314) .286) .306 
Poultry: | 
Dresved fowls, New York....W. Lb..| .182) .188) .175  .215) .220) .265 .248) .285) .250] .208 
Dressed hens, New York....R.) Lb.. 2214, .220; .219 .256 261 -293, .287, .323) .307| .326 
Butter: | 
"Creamery, extra, Chicago....W.! Lb..| .310] .265 .265| .275| .370 .440 375} .435) .475) .490 
Creamery, extra, Chicago....R.| Lb..| .362) .312| .322) .335) .438 a -432| .487) .530) .544 
Butter: e 
Creamery, extra, New York.W.| Lb..| .323| .280) .270) .285) .395 .459 .395) .443) .493) .510 
Creamery,extra, New York..R.; Lb..| .382 me 336, 346) .460 513, .453] .515, .548) .574 
Butter: 
Sn sell ti thie W | Lb..| .317] .245| .265' .255' .355 .390! .385] .460| .4501 .530 
Creamery, extra, San Fran..R.| Lb..| .388 Bee -338| .333) .425, .452| .455) .545) .538] .602 
Cheese: 
Whole milk, Chicago. ....... W.| Lb..| .142) 1.133) .145) .145) .218 .223) .216|) .246) .221) .233 
Full cream, Chicago.-...-.-- ah 8 yaa Gipgein | *229| 3242] 2321 2327| 1339 308 366] .375 
Cheese: 
0 ala ey wy | Lb..| .154| .144) .146) .151) .220 .245) .238] .255) .228] .230 
Full cream, American, N. Y.R.| Lb..)......|...... | ~229| 1.228 .301, .335) .328) .340| .346] .344 
Cheese: 
Fancy, San Franciseo....... W.| Lb..| 159) .125) .115; .135) .180, .215) .200) .220) .270) .255 
et ee 7 ie =a | - 200; 1.229) .242 .297| .297 ce .529} .335 
ilk: | | 
Fresh, Chicago.............- W./ Qt..} .038] .036 .037) .036) .045 .054) .047| .074) .070} .070 
agree DR ee 0....--R.| Qt..| 080) .080) .080) .081; .100 .100) .100) .129) .119) . Lig 
ilk: | | 
Fresh, New York........... W.! Qt..| .035) .030) .030| .031] 1051) .049| .050) .072! .072| .031 
pet OE, OW Sek... RK. Qt..| .090 mr a -090} .100, .109) .114) .138) .140]) .150 
filk: | 
Fresh, San Franciseo........ W.) Qt...) .039] .039| .038) .038) .038 .038) .043] .059) .059] .066 
py resh, bottled, San Fran....R.| Qt..| .100 ee aad - 100 eas -100; .100} .121) .121] .12 
Eggs: 
Fresh, firsts, Chicago........ W.| Doz.| .226} .188) .168) .218) .485) .305) .310) .370) .485) .565 
Strictly fresh, Chicago - el R-| Doz.| .292 ne - 296 525 os . 406] .469| .583| . 651 
Uggs: 
resh, firsts, New York..... W.; Doz.| .249) .215 .200) .241) .505 .330) .350) .400) .555) .645 
_ Strictly fresh, New York....R.| Doz.| .397 -_ +59 1372 067) 424) 477] 627 :731| . 808 
'ggs: 
Fresh San Francisco........ W.; Doz.| .268) .230) .220) .240) .380' .280) .320) .435) .450) .610 
Strictly fresh, San Francisco. R. Doz.) .373 _ _ .333| 480.374] 392) .608) .596) .710 
our: | 
Winter patent, ! Kans. City.W.| Bbl.! 4.012) 3.550) 6.225) 4.750! 8. 950 11, 450/11. 150/10. 500 10. 000/10. 100 
rie Kansas City......... R.| Bbl.| 5. 923 am 7 _ 6. nt $rigit ie ee Wis een Caen 
‘Lour: 
Standard patent, ! Minn beaee W.! Bbl.| 4. 584) 4.500) 7.025 6.050) 9. 45 11. 025112. osol10. 550/10. 150/10. 075 
vi llsbury 8.Best, Minn.......R.| Bbl.| 5.600 ty on ha Saas epee Bae es Cae ges 
our: 
Fanc atent,! St. Louis....W.| Bbl.| 4.181 3. 700) 5, 800) 4.925) 8.675 11.375 11. 375}11. 250/10. 525)10. 425 
oil Medal, St. Louis.......R-| Bbl.| 6.077| 6.000, 8.187 4 Seajs0. 66719, 03 S90RS. 26813, 20031. 728 
n meal: 
Fine, yellow, New York....W.| Lb..| .014) .014/ .017) .019) .027  .031] .040] .049) .048) .048 
padke, yellow, New York.....R. Lb..| .034| .034)-.035) .042 + O61) -057| .070} .082} .085) .082 
eans: 
Medium, choice, N. Y....... W.) Lb.. 040 -040) .058) .098) .108 .130) .154) .138) .141) .141 
pasyy, White, New York.....R. LB aiheccondiecooes -O081| 113) .149) .162) .188 ae - 186] .185 
eS: 
White; good to choice, Chic... W . Bu..| .614) 1.450} .400) .975) 1.750! 2.800! 2.625) 1.135) 1. 080) 1.185 
Riv hicago.............-R.| Bu..| .900) 1.640) .700) 1.856 ee 3.455) 2.975) 1.660) 1. 562) 1.680 
Head, New Orleans.........W.| Lb..| .050) .054] .049) .046) .048) .049} .071| .077| .079) .088 
Suastds New Oricaus..........R. eee eee 075) .074 eis - 083) .101} .100) .108) .106 
Granulated, New York......W.| Lb..| .043! .042) .059) .075) .066) .081| .074| .082|- .080} .073 
Granulated, New York......R.| Lb.. - 049) .046) 063) - 079 - 074) -087| .084) .097) .099) .097 























Beginning in January, 1918, War Standard fiour, 
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Wholesale and retail prices, expressed as percentages of the ayor. 
age money prices for 1913, are contained in the table which follows 
A few articles included in the preceding table are omitted from ¢)\ 
one, owing to lack of satisfactory data for 1913. It will be seen fron, 
the table that since the beginning of 1917 the retail prices of most of 
the commodities included in the exhibit have fluctuated at a lowe 
percentage level, as compared with their 1913 base, than have {jp 
wholesale prices. This is particularly noticeable in the case of pork, 
bacon, lard, dressed lamb, butter, milk, eggs, flour, corn meal, ay 
potatoes. For corn meal, especially, there has been a much smaile; 
percentage of increase in the retail than in the wholesale price. Com. 
paring January, 1918, prices with the average for 1913, it is seen tha; 
only 4 articles of the 28 inchuded in the table show a larger per cent o/ 
increase in the retail than in the wholesale price. These are beef iy 
Chicago (three price series) and granulated sugar in New York. [) 
most of the months of 1917 the retail prices of these articles wer 
relatively lower than were the wholesale prices. 

While the percentage of increase in retail prices was less than that 
in wholesale prices for most of the artieles, it should be noted that a 
comparison of the actual prices shown in the preceding table indicates 
that in the majority of cases the margin between the wholesale ani 
the retail price in January, 1918, was considerably greater than in 
1913. The following table shows, for example, that the wholesale 
price of bacon increased 137 per cent between 1913 and January, 
1918, while the retail price increased only 69 per cent during the sane 
period. The preceding table shows, however, that the difference 
between the wholesale price and the retail price of bacon was 16/7 
cents per pound in 1913 and 19.7 cents per pound in January, 115, 
thus allowing the retailer 3 cents per pound more at the latter date 
for the part he took in the distribution. 

RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 
[The initials W= wholesale; R=retail.] 















































1913: July. 1917 : | 1918 
Aver- 
Article and city. | 
or . = 
year. 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. } Apr. | July.| Oct. | Dec. Jan. 
Beef: 
Steer lotm ends (hips), Chicago..W..| 100| 10¢| 95| 122/ 119] 219/ M3} 140] LO) 1 
OO ae cae » CHICAGO. ....<.-<-- R..| 100| 112] 111} 121| 114} 126) 130} 132] 126 130 
Steer rounds, No. 2, Chicago....W... 100) 111 | 109/ 111 oz}; 118} 3130] 45) 130 126 
Bees steak, Chicago EG OE R.. 100 | 115] 113] 119} 112} 127} 1382] 185, 129, 
Steer ribs, No. 2, Chieago.......W..' 100| 105| 92| 1{ 102} 134} r27] 146) 127 17 
Rib roast, Chieago =o peglesensace R..| 100; 109} 109 | 117) 114} 124) 126) 127/| 124, 1 
f: ‘ 
No. 2 loins, city, New York.....W..| 100| 116 | 108{ 127/ 184] 120; 120] 174/ 139 | 149 
Sirloin steak, New York......... R..) 100} 106] 109] 1147 EOF 123] 130], 137; 129, 1% 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 


















































ver. SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100)—Concluded. 
Ws, a alle iia —_ 
this 1913: Suly. 1917 | 1918 
: Aver-|_ 
om Article and city. age 
t of for | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Oct. | Dec. | Jan. 
wer a = 
t] F | 
“; No. 2rounds, city, New York..W..| 100] 112] 112] 120} 107] 140! 145) 157| 149 149 
rk, Round steak, New York........ R..| 100} 108} 109] 116] 110} 127| 135| 145| 137 | 14 
eef: , : | 
and No. 2 ribs, city, New York.....W..| 100| 109| 106/ 119] 106] 132] 126] 182} 149| 156 
- Rib roast, New York............ R..| 100] 103 | 104] 111] 109] 124] 128] 137 | 131 | 135 
Lie ork: - 
' = PE cccsccccccscoccce W..; 100] 111] 101] M1] 121] 161] 168] 221) 164; 181 
ym. Chops, Chivago..........+---+++ R..| 100} 107) 106| 114) 119) 150] 154] 188) 157| 166 
Pork: . ie - 
hat Loins, western, New York......W..| 100} 107| 101} 109} 112/ 155] 155] 197| 178] 174 
bof — New York.......-.-.-+-- R..| 100/ 106/ 100; 120] 114) 147] 150] 184) 159 | 160 
0] acon ; , 
. ws Short, clear sides, Chicago......W..| 100} 109 89 | 125] 124] 172| 194] 250] 253 237 
in Sliced, Chicago........---0-cee.- R..| 100} 108; 107; 112] 107| 134] 149! 162] 167 169 
Harms: , = wt 
In Smoked, Chicago. ..........--+. W..} 100} 105] 98) 114/ 13] 146] 146| 170} 153] 180 
Smoked, sliced, Chicago......... he 100 | 127; 123] 131 | 125] 144) 156] 165/ 161! 161 
ere rd: 
Prime, contract, New York..... W../ 100) 95 73 | 121] 145] 195] 183] 224] 237)| 224 
Pure, tub, New York........... R..| 100 | 98| 94] 105] 133) 164} 171] 196] 211 | 206 
Lamb: 
Lat Dressed, round, Chicago........ W..| 160 114} 128}; 128! 134] 148} 174] 181] 161 | 161 
’ Leg of, yearling, Chicago. ....... R..j 100} 11] 105{ 117] 117] 133] 145] 159] 144] 155 
a Poultry: 
Dressed fowls, New _York....... W..| 100 | 103 96 | 118] 121] 146/| 136] 157] 137 | 164 
Les Dressed hens, New York........R..} 100 | 103} 102} 120} 122] 137} 134] 151] 143] 152 
Butte r i | i 
nd Cre eamery, extra, Chicago....... W..| 100! 85 85 89; 119 142; 12k} 140] 153) 158 
. Creamery, extra, Chicago........ R..| 100! 86 89 93 | 121; 134! 119] 135] 146! 150 
Ml Butter: 
Creamery, extra, New York....W..| 100 87 84} ss} 122! 139] 122! 137 53 158 
ile reamery, extra, New York..... R..| 100 86 88 91; 120] 134/ 119; 135] 143; 150 
Butter: 
49 Creamery, extra, San Francisco.W..| 100; 77 84 80} 112} 123} 121] 145} 142! 167 
. Creamery, extra, San Francisco.R..| 100/ 85 87 | 86] 110] 116/ 117] 140] 139 155 
e Milk: 
PYOUS, CeeedEs cc ccccccccocse W..| 100 | 95 97 95 | 118 142 | 124 195 | 184! 184 
ce Fresh, ‘bottled, delivered,Chicago.R..| 100/ 100! 100 | 101; 125/ 125] 125] 161} 149| 149 
i Milk: 
A ae  * © Sees W..| 100) 8 86 | 89} 146] 140! 143] 206] 206 231 
Q “ Fresh, bottled, delivered, N. Y...R..| 100} 100; 100] 100] 111 121 | 127 153 156 167 
} ilk: | 
Fresh, San Francisco........... W..! 100 | 100} 97} 97] 97] 97] 110] 151] 151 169 
le P Fresh, bottled, San Francisco....R..| 100 | 100/ 100] 100} 100/ 100| 100] 121] 121 121 
SEs: ; | 
Fresh, firsts, Chicago. .......... ¥..1 100| 83 74 96} 215 | 135 | 137 | 164] 215 250 
Strictly fresh, Chicago........... R..| 100} 89] 85| 101} 180] 129) 139] 161] 201 223 
‘ ges 
N Fresh, firsts, New York...... ---W..| 100! 86] 80] 97/] 203] 133| 141| 161] 223) 259 
Strictly fresh, New York........ R..} 100 89 82 94; 168; 107; 120; 158| 184 204 
£zs ‘ 
Fresh, San Francisco.........-- w..| 100} 86] s2| 90] 142} 105] 119] 162] 168! 228 
- Strictly fresh, Sam Franciseo....K..| 100 91 83 89 |} 129] 100 105 | 163] 160 190 
- our: 
Q Winter eee, 1 Kansas City ...W..| 100 89 | 155; 118] 223) 285) 278] 262| 249 252 
~. | Fore R..} 100 97 | 182} 13} 179)| 231 | 231 | 221] 205 206 
, Standard patent, ! Mimmeapolis..W..| 160 98} 153} 132] 206/ 241 | 262] 230) 221: 200 
n Pillsbury’s Best, Minneapolis....R..| 100} 104/) 146] 125! 193] 236| 240| 214] 202 208 
our: 
Fa tent,! St. Louis........ W..! 100 88} 139 118 | 207 | 272; 272) 269) 252 249 
Gold Medal, St. Louts.......-... R..| 100| 99] 135} 124] 174! 212] 217/| 216) 202 193 
Corn meal: 
9 Fine, yellow, New York........ W..| 100/] 100; 121 136 | 193 | 221! 286| 350] 343 343 
és Phen , yellow, New Yori......--- R..| 100} 100| 103] 124] 150} 168| 206| 241} 250, 241 
0 
J White, » Emons to choice, Chicago..W..; 100} 236, 65} 159; 285 | 456 | 428/ 185| 176 193 
‘) White albebececcatocece R..| 100 182 78} 151 263 | 384 | 331 184 174 187 
7 Granulated, New York. sebieses W..} 100/ 98) 137} 174] 153} 188] 172] 1901} 186 170 
) Granulated, eee R..| 100 Of; 129] 168; 151 | 178| 171 | 198) 202 198 

















1Beginning in January, 1918, War Standard flour. 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE PHILADELPHIA SHIPBUILDING DISTRICT, 


The following table shows the summary results of an investigation 
just made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation into the cost of living in the Philadelphia shipbuilding 
district. 

Schedules covering in detail the income and expenditure for {he 
year 1917 of 512 families were secured through personal visits of 
the agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the homes of families 
of workers in shipbuilding establishments and others in the localities 
in which shipbuilding workers reside. 

The second column of the table shows the average expenditures 
per family for the year 1917 for each of the principal items that enter 
into the cost of living. The third column shows in the form of per- 
centages the proportion of the total amount expended for each item. 
The last column shows the average percentage of increase in the 
different items of expenditure of these families from 1914 to 1917, 
The total increase is a weighted average obtained by multiplying the 
percentage of increase in the retail prices from 1914 to 1917 by the 
percentage of expenditure item by item in 1917. 

Information as to the increase in the retail prices from 1914 to 
1917 of each of the various items of cost of living was obtained, hy 
personal visits of the agents of the Bureau, from retail dealers patron- 
ized by workers in the same localities. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF 512 FAMILIES IN PHILADELPHIA SHIPBUILDING 
DISTRICT IN 1917, FOR EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, PER 
CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURE, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE FROM 
1914 TO_ 1917. 
































Expenditures per | Per cent 
' | family in 1917. , Ol 

Items of expenditure. i Tease 
} rom i914 
| Average.| Per cent.| to 1917. 

Clothing: 
ES oo ORs eR nwo iia bhin'ne ston sscthccstereen bua swes soust $117. 87 | &. 43 54,11 
FORRES... 5... css necesene sc dsnsedodseecccesccseccicccccbstconccdsansnes 105. 46 | 7.54 49, 12 
SBE ip re, Scare oe! se See Oe a Ae ae Poe 223.33 | 15.97 51.33 
Furniture and furnishings ...............+-++ss00----2--seceseseeeeeeeeees 63.26; 4.52) 49.8 
Food. abe eibteesemkiseightece Leann nag 6 cevesesbeccescepodaseccdncocenscas 605. 85 43. 31 54. 4l 
I SS ee Pane) See en ey ae 168. 36 12. 04 2. 60 
Fuel ¢ rm is ch abl «aD ke op Mth «ce Dhals chat «hi bbidas ides osanbicseneil 69. 22 4.95 21.54 
Re hnahésehep cba 6sstlequcs diag adecedus peetecdeccdpocece 268. 81 19. 22 {3.81 
I Reis Lait cdaineitandigthocctduecdehth ick Gps «4 alahcanckenecesc 1,398.83 | 100.00 | 43. 81 








WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
1890 TO 1917. 


In the following table the more important index numbers of wholr- 
sale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, as co10- 
piled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to a common base 
in order that the trend of prices as shown by these index numbcrs 
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may be compared. The results here shown have been obtained by 
merely shifting the base for each series of index numbers to the year 
1913—i. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the original base into the 
index for each year or month on that base. These results are there- 
fore to be regarded only as approximations of the correct index 
numbers for series constructed by averaging the relative prices of 
individual commodities. This applies to the index numbers of the 
Annalist, Gibson, the Economist, Sauerbeck, and the Department of 
Labor of Canada. The index numbers of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bradstreet, Dun, and the Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics of Australia are built on aggregates of actual money prices, 


DD =] 
or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 















































Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. 
United States, United Kingdom. | Canada. | Australia. 
Year and | 
month, |B ly | pat rr ae of 
Statistics: ae Dun: | Gibson: noone. a. Labor: | ‘ — 
eotl ol 25 com- | 96 com- Aol Rnb 44 com- | 45 com- om Statistics: 
(vari- modities.) modities. ’ "| modities. | modities. (vari- 92 bl 
able). | able), | Modities. 
a 81 | 75 75 1 93 85 81 97 
1908. . cool 70 68 70 167 72 72 73 71 70 
ae 80 71 86 77 76 82 g8 80 82 
WEB. «stead 86 79 8&8 &3 81 8] 85 84 84 
Wc csanet 100 98 98 98 102 90 92 92 92 
S| ae 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
BEL... cased 99 104 97 101 105 99 100 100 106 
1915. sade 100 106 107 105 110 123 127 110 147 
SITE. « nscal 123 126 128 123 129 160 160 134 138 
1007's dmas 175 187 170 169 191 204 205 TE RS 
1914. 
January .. 100 102 7 103 100 97 98 101 2100 
April...... 98 101 95 99 99 96 96 101 2102 
p *eepeae 99 104 o4 99 101 95 104 99 2109 
October... 99 107 100 102 108 101 106 102 213 
1915. 
January... 98 108 99 103 111 112 118 103 2127 
April...... 99 109 106 103 117 124 125 108 2153 
} a 101 105 107 103 lil 122 126 111 2 167 
October . . . 101 101 108 105 103 125 134 112 2142 
1916. 
January... 110 110 119 114 113 143 149 127 2 138 
April...... 116 118 128 121 123 156 157 132 2137 
July..,.... 119 121 125 120 124 156 157 | 132 2138 
October... 133 136 131 126 141 171 175 | 138 2139 
1917, 
January... 150 151 149 140 150 184 187 | 154 2 140 
February.. 155 159 151 146 156 188 193 | |g eee eee 
March..... 160 170 154 154 166 197 199 | | ere 
April...... 171 188 158 157 188 200 203 | 169 | +146 
May....... 181 203 164 172 204 201 205 iene cous 
June...... 184 198 168 176 197 210 211 179 | “eee 
July....... 185 189 175 175 200 208 208 A 
August... 184 190 178 181 203 210 207 > Sa 
September 182 195 181 178 206 209 207 ii oa obi 
October... 180 200 184 182 207 212 212 |, ape 
November. 182 199 185 183 206 214 | 214 | SN 2 
December. 181 200 191 182 209 217 | 218 187 Fearncoanss 
| } 
1 Average for January and July. 2 Quarter beginning in specified month. 
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PRICES IN CANADA DURING 1917. 


The January, 1918, issue of the Labor Gazette, published by the 
Canadian Department of Labor, in giving a résumé of prices durine 
1917, meludes a table showing the index numbers of wholesale 
prices of 19 commodity groups for speetfied months in 1914, 1915, 
1916, and for each month im 1917, the average prices for 1890 to 18%) 
being taken as the base, or 100; also a table showing the cost jr 
week of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and ret 
in terms of the average price in 60 cities in Canada, covering the 
same period. The fellowing are the mdex numbers for the 19 com- 
modity groups in January of each year and in December, 1917: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, IN 
JANUARY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND DECEMBER, 1917. 
[1890 to 1899—100. 























Index number in January— Inde 
} number 
Commodity group, a Se aan ere in | 
1914 1945 1916 | 1917 “3 

EE Dy 8 aan tbeede des sceea cbse ciccsh 140.9 191.7 | 181.0 258. 7 1 
tea ie and ments. ............ SSE PERS IRS Seay | La Hey 9) ny 3 - 2 : 

PIL sb. cone cap tbe ce ncn sc nc tmaseuesed 179. 5 | 186. 7 3 9 
pe eS a ee eae ft 153.9 160. 0 | 163.7 1833.8.) 2 
Wren Gunes Wampmemintos. nn cee wenneee 125. 2 115.1 168, 6 234. 9 2 
Miscellaneous foods. -_....... . ee Sa 2 iat 112.9 133. 4 #43. 2 176. 7 
EE BE 2nd aba own ab cccccecccGeb nce tovcet 135. 2 126. 1 174. 2 216. 4 . 
Hides, leather, and boots................-..-..------ 168. 1 178. 1 193. 5 285. 9 2 
i Com. Seteced ca. sacle: 2. css ee cane eo eck eS 144.7 } 112. 6 198. 4 210. 9 2), 4 
CE ESS SE ne ee ee eee re | 106. 6 107.5 116. 6 | 156. 5 194, 
I I SB ha ong 05a} adieen bos adogwes «ceudh 113. 6 103.9 122. 0 | 159. 7 170.0 
RG SR aR a -e 183. 5 178.0 178. 1 185. 8 } 
Miscelianeous building materials... ....... Fagus hewet 114.0 108. 2 132. 4 179. 6 2 
Paints, oils, and giass...... Lk © ee EE 140. 2 142.9 193.9 213.0) "1.2 
Bs PIES... decides ob dane -0'ns - <n amee cascc 128. 8 131.9 146.7 168, 9 | 1 
EES ee ES Oger errr | 111.1 135. 0 250. 4 | 236.7 | ! 
ee ak eek oo ane demeeeeneeeh 226. 5 121.8 269. 6 399. 5 .f 
pe aa eee eae eee 138. 8 137.9 136.7 167. 2 j 
Sundries... .. REST 1 = feo Be oe 109. 3 113. 6 | 135. 1 155.5 3 

All commodities............... > oe 136. 5 138.9 172.1; 2081 2 








The changes in the weekly cost of a family budget from January, 
1914, to December, 1917, are traced in the following table: 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF FOOD, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RE 
IN JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1917, AND IN DECEMBER, 1917, IN 60 CITIES 
































Cost in January— | Per cent of 
~— Host in {| increa 
ecem- | December, 
Item. | | ber, 1917, over 
| i9i4 1915 1916 | 1917) | A917! | Januar, 
| «1914 
i tion a: 
Oe ee ere See Pore | $7.73 $7.97; $828] $10.27; $12.24 
Fuel and lighting ....................... 1. 90 1. 99 1. 85 2.13 | 2. 64 | ) 
| TRS. Te a | 488 4.37| 3.98 4.03| 4.45 | 27.9 
_ St See eee oT See | 1446 | M24) 1411) 16.43) 19.33 | 
| | : 
! Two eities omitted. 2 Deerease. 


The report states that the greatest increases in the cost of foods 
during the year were in meats, eggs, butter, flour, beans, sugar, and 


potatoes. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE BULLETIN FOR 1916. 


A study of wholesale prices during 1916, covering 342 important 
commodities, or series of quotations, is contained in Bulletin 226, just 
issued by this bureau. ‘This report is the latest one of a series pub- 
lished annually since 1902. In addition to detailed data for 1916 
average prices are shown for each year back to 1890. The bulletin is 
of especial interest as showing the changes in wholesale prices during 
the second year of the War, while the United States was still neutral, 
and because of the large amount of detailed information which it 
presents. 

The upward movement of wholesale prices which began in the 
latter part of 1915 continued without interruption through the whole 
of 1916, becoming most pronounced in the closing months of the year. 
In December the weighted index number for all the articles studied 
stood at 118, as compared with 89 in January, indicating an average 
increase in wholesale prices of nearly 33 per cent, and the increase 
over the level of prices in December, 1914, was more than 49 per cent. 

During 1916 phenomenal advances were recorded in the prices of 

any commodities belonging to the groups designated as farm 
products, food, cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, and metals and 
metal products. In December as compared with January there was 
an increase of 30 per cent in average wholesale prices of farm products, 
which include many food articles in the raw state, 28 per cent in 
wholesale prices of food, 40 per cent in cloths and clothing, 60 per 
cent in fuel and lighting, and 47 per cent in metals and metal products. 
Drugs and chemicals, which showed a steady increase during the first 
five months, fell to the lowest point of the year in August and Sep- 
tember, afterwards increasing until in December they were 2 per cent 
higher than in January. House-furnishing goods were 9 per cent and 
lumber and building materials 7 per cent higher in December than in 
January. The miscellaneous group, which includes such important 
articles as cottonseed meal and oil, lubricating oil, malt, news-print 
and wrapping paper, rubber, plug and smoking tobacco, whisky, and 
wood pulp, rose steadily in price, being 27 per cent higher in Decem- 
ber than in January. Of 342 comparable price series secured by the 
bureau for 1915 and 1916, 318 showed increases in the latter year, 
13 showed decreases, and 11 showed no change. 
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COST OF LIVING IN PORTUGAL. ! 


In the current issue of the journal of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs? are published for the first time (in an 
article under the above heading) official index numbers intended to 
show the manner in which the general level of household expenses 
has been affected by the upward movement of prices of food and 
certian other necessaries in that country since the outbreak of the 
War. In Portugal questions relating to the cost of living are in 
charge of the Department of Economic Defense, attached to the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs. Immediately upon its forma- 
tion that department arranged to be supplied regularly each month 
with particulars of the retail prices of 30 commodities coming within 
the definitions of food, lighting, fuel, and washing materials. Tho 
department has adopted the method already employed by the official 
statisticians of most countries for computing changes in the general 
level of food prices (or in the food-purchasing power of money), viz, 
the method which assumes a fixed standard of family consumption 
and calculates the changes in the cost of maintaining that standard 
according to the retail prices returned as prevailing at different dates. 

As the result of an inquiry into the economic conditions of the 
working classes, the Portuguese Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
concludes that in Portugal, in the course of a year, a working-class 
family of four persons consumes on an average the following quan- 
tities of the articles mentioned: Bread, 800 kilograms (1,763.7 
pounds); potatoes, 250 (551.2 pounds); beef, 90 (198.4 pounds); 
mutton, 20 (44.1 pounds); rice, 30 (66.1 pounds); codfish, 30 (66.1 
pounds);-oil, 40 liters (10.6 gallons); coffee, 12 kilograms (26.5 
pounds); beans and corn, 150 liters (4.3 bushels); milk, 180 liters 
(47.6 gallons); eggs, 40 dozen; sugar, 50 kilograms (110.2 pounds) : 
lard or other fat, 10 (22 pounds); sausage, 12 (26.5 pounds); bacon, 
12 (26.5 pounds) ; wine, 400 liters (105.7 gallons); coal, 500 kilograms 
(1,102.3 pounds); petroleum, 50 liters (13.2 gallons); and soap, 100 
kilograms (220.5 pounds). 





1 The British Labour Gazette (London) for January, 1918, p. 8. 
2 Boletin da Previdéncia Social, Ano 1, April-August, 1917. Lisbon. 
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The general level of prices in the year 1913 in each of the two 
principal cities in Portugal being taken as 100, the levels prevailing 
in each of the first six months of 1917 are found to have been the 


followmg: 





| 1917 | Lisbon | Oporto 





| (1913=100). (1913-100). | 

| 
January......... 158.3 148.6 
February........ 166. 6 149.7 | 
ME ¢id0 60s%0e 171.8 165. 7 
3 ae 164.0 172.7 | 
ae 6 169.8 | 180.3 | 
(Ee a 165.0 184.6 








Taking the average of the June index numbers for Lisbon and 
Oporto in the above table, viz, 174.8, having ascertained by means 
of the inquiry already referred to that in working-class families the 
proportionate expenditure on each of the four groups of necessaries— 
(a) food, (6) fuel and lighting, (c) rent, (d) clothing, and miscella- 
neous—is represented by the percentages 75, 10, 10, and 5, respec- 
tively, assuming further that the price of clothing has doubled since 
1914, and that other classes of expenditure have remained constant, 
the statistician of the Portuguese Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs concludes that in June, 1917, about 66 per cent more would 
have had to be spent than had to be spent per month on the aver- 
age in 1913 to maintain the same working-class standard of living. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 








RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1918. 


In the table which follows are given the rates of wages paid to 
workers placed in employment by employment offices in the United 
States on the last day of January, 1918, or the date in January near- 
est the last day on which workers were placed, in 33 selected occu- 
pations. Data are presented for 122 employment offices, compris- 
ing 43 Federal employment offices, 3 Federal-municipal employment 
offices, 6 Federal-State employment offices, 1 Federal-State-munic- 
ipal employment office, 2 Federal-State-county-municipal employ- 
ment offices, 7 municipal employment offices, 1 municipal-private 
employment office, 41 State employment offices, 1 State-county- 
municipal employment office, and 17 State-municipal employment 
offices in 38 States and the District of Columbia. 
i19 
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: : Cleaners 1 nd | 
State, city and kind of | piacksmiths. | Boilermakers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. serubbers, 
; . emale. | 
Alabama: 
BE COE). ccccccccccclecccccacsdeeces $4.50 d $4.00 d Se 
Arizona: 
Phoenix (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- $5.50 d 7] 5.50 d. $0.3 
Mun. ). 
Arkansas 
Little Rock (FOG.)....... -55 h AU Ole. Wis ocdneunuednne ~ 
California: 
NS I es i Te ae rere re rr ere 
Io, 2 1 ses ont eaedateladscesshieae se’ 8.00 d 5.60 d 
Los Angeles (Fed. 5.00 d. 5.00 d. | 4.50-5.00 d. | 4.50-5.00 d 
— Angeles mex) un.) . 4.00 d. 50 h. 5. 00 4.00 d 2 
Sacramento sted EE Re A ee Sere Re Se ee ee ee 
San Diego ( aa) OE a ASC ee al er Se oF ee 4. 50-5.00 d. 25-. : 
San Francisco (Fed.)-....| .50 h, vy 3 eee 36.50 d. ‘ 
Gan Francisee (ea: SES CEEUAURTIEMRL od cckccwtscctoet eretcardsres PM BbGGeaecs........ 
Colorado: 
Colotado Springs (Gta). .|..............-[.....-.....-... WP 2 ISS ERS! Be SAL. OE. 2 
EE RS ER eee AEG eee ae EES SES a ae eee 
SC TIPEUIIRIE. A= Yo. cacec csc ccthosecenccccccces A RAE ES 5.00 d 2. 
Denver No. 2 (Sta.)...-.-- 3. ae eae RO @y loegcen.- 
Pueblo (Sta.)..........-- Sy SAREE et Re ORES LES eae TL 52.75 d 2. 0 
“2 id veers (Fed.-Sta.) - . 55 h 
ridgepo -Sta. i pe lt MY Be). he oA. ORE Pe ey ae 2 
ee port (Sta.)........ © SRR? Ss i Saag sae 2: 
DS Sa ina teeta, eles raestelon trechessese as (ea ee Sar WR FEDS ee 3 
New Haven (Sta.)....-..- el mac dem 2 
Norwich (Sta.)........... Ronee. He Aen Sere, oe cha Secccabtledsnatdcccencecseaceaes. 
Waterbury (Sta.)........|..--.-.....+.-- De. sd tient eben dlitias vdiprinmetidversee enees 
laware: 
IE DT ows cain od edn ge bien docinescdancedloct dons ebe~shen 7 oe ee 
PiWashington (Fed) | “ . 
Was m (Fed.).......! SS EES tet SPST anrae [> ae 
Florida: 

Jacksonville (Fed.)...... Dl ie Pa tial came wines Butte ph raunneebibied . 4 
ao 8 it 6 TGR GROSS Tee ee See 
‘pavannah (Fed.) iit meee 4.00 d. 5.00 d 5.00 d 4.00 d. 1. ( 

a ho: 
Boise (Mun.)...........-- El ee ee Leen eee - 624 h. 35h, 
Moscow (Fed.)..........- 4.00 d. 5.28 d 6.00 d 5.50 d. 1. 50 d, 
— 
cago (Fed.)........... .50 h. EOD ee ee eee 2. 10-2. 65 
Chieag 1 SS ees 37}4-.70 h. .60 h. -50 h. .35-. 624 h. 2.1 
East St. Louis (Sta.)..... .48 h. .50 h. . 87} h. .70 hb. ll 
, J. ) ore Ge GD bicnccnsdcsnncosinevesssecssnczt -60 h. 2. ( 
Reseda (Sta. "ERS TE SES ee -45 h, -75 h. - 623 h. o2 
Rock Island-Moline (Sta.)| -65 h. .52-.75 h. -75 h, - 624 h By; 
Springfield (Sta.)........ | .50-.65 h. | .30-.60 h. .90 h. .55 bh. 1, 50 
Indiana: | 
BE VERBVEID (BER. ) occ ccccnc lec cccccccccccccfcccccccccccccccleccesecccccccccioococceccccccce 4.00 w 
Indianapolis ( Fed. y iin RR, Es eS .45 h. 1.5 
OS SSS SR errr eee eG BL leccccnscesscces -56 h. 1.5 
SE SS SR Seen Prrrerrrrrrer rrr rere 45 h. 2 
Terre Haute (Sta.)....... A sainn ie tinbinde Gun Tee: halaabibmewnntiad 9 (ee 
Iowa: 
Des Moines (Fed.-Sta.)...|.........-ccccclecccccccccccccclecccccccccccccs Se ee 
Kentucky: 
Louisville (Sta.)......... a RPS, “SN an eee .50 h 6. 
—_, CMU Diiccls vecconcecccens$eoces cocccececs|nstoecccevscsce eS 
Loutsian 
New Orieans (Fed.) bourne - 623 h. 62} h. -65 h 3.623h 1.0 
Maryland: 
Baitimore (Fed.)......... -37-.66 h. PS EEE 625 h 1.0) 
Massachusetts: 
uidtes: (Sta.).. 50 h. -47-.0€0 h. -56 h. (22.00-25.00 w. 15, 
MBattl fle Creek (Bta.)......- SP eae ey 6S Pere e 55 h 25 
City (Sta.).......... lecwcccoccccnccofoccccecccscccccfocsoccercccnceslecccccccssonccsfocccecs=- 
etroit (Sta.)........... | 50 h. 65 h. 75 h. 55 h. 25 
Fun Ti Resisliins ipeokes 55 h. -50 h. -65 h. 55 h. 25 
Grand ee ae errr a EA ETRY, ee ESI Sa -50 h. 20 
Jackson (Sta. weet ee eeeeee 45 h. S 45 h Py fs h 259 h. 2) 
Kalamazoo (Sta.).. 2.22. lscocccccssocccefes Ricubetiineéets6es<scggaenes -40-.50 h. 25 
Lansing (Sta.). eercececece 50 h. eee ee ee eee - 60 h - 55 h. ov 
een ev | SRG ae a, SOE” ESSN Spm 
Saginaw (Sta.)........... EEN OTA PAIR PARSE WESTIN 1.00 
Minnesota: | a 
Minneapolis (Fed.)......' 3.00-4.00 d 40-.60 h 75 h. 55 h. 35 
Gt. Fait (Ste.). .-c2ccce-- | * .4 h 70 h. 55 h, 30 
1 And board. 2 And found. 2 Ship carpenters. 
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= or —> = =I 
Cooks, male. | Cooks, female. een cay Dock laborers. | Farm hands. Hod carriers. 
Le | | ak 
» cag usdsstheaeaeinsPCweaebe<radecclecsscscesvegececs $2.00 d. | $1.25 d. [-snsernceeessdoeee 
$75.00 m $50.00 m Yl SS ae 5. | a ee 
| 
85. 00 m 8.00 w. 8 Re Pee 35. 00 m. $0.30 h. 
| 
me RR EN ES oe ae a oe Fee ae ff aera ee 
70.00 m. 35.00 m. EG Wits ot vn~ a cabeawus 12.00 d. 4.00-5.00 d. 
1 20.00 w. 15. 00 w. 2.75d. | 60h 25. 00-40. 00 m. 4.00 d. 
60. 00m-18. 00 w. 10. 00 w. Se Re BE fem: PE.O6. 6.26. sah iis 
"""9°50-3.00d.; 40.00m.| SIRE. beonccoccacccco. +o] 9SR.00-O0 OROE Thi vic shal toteSece 
Re mer 40. 00 m. 250d. |o-eeeeeeeeeeeee| TY > ig pegequptey fst 
| 117.50 Ww 41.004 vt ee ee $30.00 m. |.......2-.00+--000 
[; aa 50.00m.| aaa. 00 ce | rT QR RETEIC EE : 
ke ae BRE Naitie cannes deeésaps | nen Reid Petits 
1 40.00 m 10. 00 w. Ds ediewteuvvcaltueee 446.00 m. 3.75 d. 
| 
21.00 w 35.00 m SN eres eae eee oy ee 
21.00 w 35.00 m A a ee ae ee eee 
| Oe AE ta dicinding htiednsssescastectles<wevewsiedsoese Te EOS Tea 
18.00 w 12.00 w NS Bek venidrdedcees ey Pe Sa ors +a 
20.00 w pee gages EASE SRI FD SSR ee 
ee hes es Re ee ee) a re Litt dawiheeekates 25.00 m. |........- fe - 
-éccesvenie nl 5. 00-7. 00 w. “Ee Cae Dicecécindeaskacen dll MULAN. 
NE re 15.00 w. | eee ae eee ee 25.00 m | eae, tt i 
} SB De teow haw n tinaw eens | AG ina aha aetslie te 1.75 d. | vesact suena vhanneue 
6.00 w. 4.00 w 1.75 d. | 2.25 d 1.504 1.75 4d 
90.00 m. 60.00 m Ct oy) See dg ee ee hh « 
75.00 m. 45.00 m ees? | 1 50.00 m. 3.50 d. 
| Pere. 8 aS f 9.00-15.00w. | 18. 00-21.00w. |...............-. | 35.00-50.00 m. |............. “ee 
| 425.00-40.00 w. | 10.00-15. 00 w. 15. 00 w. 35h. | 35.00-49, 60 m. |. ....-..2...55 000 
10. 00 w. 6.00 w. 3. 00 d. 3.00 d 35. 00 m. 50 h. 
11.00 w. 9.00 w. Ly ee a A 35. 00 m. .40 h. 
12. 00-15. 00 w. 10. 00-12. 00 w. 8 SS SS eee | 45. 00-50. 00 m. .40-.50 h. 
18. 00 w. 8.00 w. 3.00 d. 6.00 d. | 40. 00 m. .42hh 
10. 00-30. 00 w. 6. 00-12. 00 w. - 25-. 35 h. ‘eae | 30.00—45. 00 m. 3.00 d 
ees Care CS ok Se ie eee ees oe 
|. --ssccessssinbned 6. 00 w. cy eee ay ON @ $4 sift oe 
| 80. 00 m 8.00 w. Wigids ccvlatbhas da 90. 00-B5. 00 mt. §. 5 2 icc. c cen 
16.00 w 10. 00 w. a il lil She ft SOS preebe Lo, 
ftrttetteseeeweee|eeeeceeeeeeee eens 2. 00-2. 25 d. | eas eek bobbin’ , hl by EE 
| Sit ee, A a eee eee et Tes o. casaceennees 
40.00 m dt ee | ees Spree Te Th 
| WERE S oc s caccccadece SS eee te hy Be Seep ee 
14.00 w 45.00 w 45h. .25 h. 30.00 rm. .40 h, 
18. 00-30. 00 w 7.00 w BPD. ... indi visdhecceveeseseens -optsrisionganinns 
BW 16 io RGA 15. 00-17.00 w. eee 2 SORES. 60 ths F600 5k ea Pe 
12.00-14.00 w. 8.00 w 2, Vee eee 6:00000.60 me. L....22. 
5 SUES. one te MEL Eies occceéccdbbunleoceececceacetéeces ew - § fe eee ee 
115.00 w 112.00 w. 3.25 d. 30h 25.00 m. .40 h 
25.00 w. 15.00 w PO 8) BO ee ere 26.00 m. .35 h 
40.00 m 46.00 w. 15.00 w. .30h CRN Bec webb accuctisace 
60. 00-80. 00 m 50. 00-75.00 m 2.90 d. sib 30. 00-35. 00 m. 33 h 
15.00 w 10.00 w 8 rrr ee 8 LO Ek ee ee 
ES SS I: re Se Pt Se ae 
SRE NSE ee 6.00w.| eee |. Ys Sree Chea eet 
60. 00-75. 00 m 7.00-15.00 w. | 15.00-18.00 w. 2. 50-3. 00 d 20. 00-50. 00 m. 50 h. 
50.00 ma 25.COm. 3.10 d. 30h 35. 00-45. 00 m. 3.00 d, 











4 And board and room 








5 Rough carpenters 
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: : Laundry Laundry 
Btate, bes Mag kind of mond aaa, Laborers. | operatives, operativas, 
_ —— , male. emale. 
Alabama: 
nee TELL, TET ETETEPEECE, REL ELLE CETL Ee GROSG Ms te seictecs. cstes eae e ase... 
Arizona: i 
Phoenix (Fed.-Sta.Co.- 
— pacenestererescce eee ) | Oy ess Rue eaees+. 
Arkan 
Little Rock (Fed.)....... 5.00 w. | $0.75 h Ly eas ESS § aaa 
California: 
Eureka (Fed. SR RRMUREED, 0. cnc dps cadasinenasnccdeechild i) eS eee —— 
4 i Say Sey eae 5 3S aes & aR 
yoo a nn droid. oN ia 30.00 m 5.00 d 2.75 d. $15.00 w. $10.0 
Angeles (Sta.-Mun.).. 35.00 m 4.00 d 2. 50-2.75 d. 16.00 w. | 8.00-10. 0) 
Senate | RE ERE a ee eeeerees a ese he CE em Pri a 
San Diego (Fed.)......... 20. 00-35.00 m. |....... athoalned h YY )° ® prreneagegeen 450-2" 
San Francisco (Fed.)..... Se ahaa Se fy SCR 5 10. Ov 
Santa Barbara (Fed. “ A NR inandlniniisnsininencra vdeo kf om county Dh adieda.. 
Colorado j 
Colorado Springs (Sta.)...| | EER .35 h. 12.00 w 1 
Denver (Fed.)............ bn daccandesaasanleacescecesesces 25 hy |...------- 2-0 iedecse. 
Denver No. 1(Sta.)...... Ss eae eS ere Sees ist ila cae « 
Denver No. 2 (Sta.)...... $26.60 MM. |....--2---c00ee -30 hy |.....------20-- 9. 
Pueblo (Sta.)......-..-..- | ina ae a> aD Mes htin 2444420: Set dh dhs s 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport (Fed.-Sta.). . | Se .30 h. .30 h. 2 
Bridgeport (Sta.)........ 8 SS eer eee fo OBER ERROR f 2 
Hartford (Sta.)......-.... ec... and | "35 h. 15.00 w | 3 
New Haven (Sta.)........ ON Ti ciccinpinnnwnsittul 3.00 d. 15.00 w 15. 
Norwich (Sta.).........-- 25.00 m. | cect 2 eames era 
Waterbury (Sta.)........ Oy SS ae ee ee | 8. 
Delaware: | 
Wilmington (Fed.-Mun.).| 5.00-7.00 w. |-..--..-----.-- MO eee eee 
District of Columbia: 
Washington (Fed.).. TS errr. PED Miah ab doth ndees stelesnpnene- 
Florida 
J acksonville COR Jicits in ccc cdessecselses eee 12086 see B.2B BD. b cnnnceccsecsae Joceencee-- 
ot” 8 EP a “ati SpE S yagstte IE deieckinabaridbedeneess. 
Georgia: 
ravenna (Fed.) erevesece 3.50 d 3.50 d.. | 1.75 d. | 6.00 w. | 5.0 
aho: 
Boise (Mun.)..........-... Seis G.....cesdica ek) eee seer e cee 
Moscow (Fed.).....-----. 5.00 w 95.00 m 3.50 d. | 20.00 w. | 22 
ois: 
Chicago (Fed.).......-... A: 0 lll eer eee . | eer 9.09 
Chicago edn: éninns EES Bo dcicsccccunsees PME Eh sacesseesseede 325.00 
East ouis (Sta.)..... 5.00 w.. 75h. 3.00 d 20. 00 w. | 9.00 
Peoria (ste Daoud sceatlinakii COR soc nce c seas ceee .35h Si elise Sabo 2. & 
Rockford (Sta.)......-.-- 6.00 w. 65-.75 h. .40-. 50 hh. |12. 00-14. 00 w. | 8.0) 
Rock Island-Moline (Sta.) 6.00 w. .62$h. 3.00 d 17.25 w. | 8.0) 
Springfield RB Da petotiss asta 30. 00-50. 00 m. 25-. 50 h -20-.50 h .20-, 30h. ae 
Evansville (> er BGP Ge becoccctccdcesbs ey ee eee Lat did ones. 
Indianapolis (Fed.)...... < ee eee 7 4) oh & ea 
Indianapolis (Sta.)....... | 8. eee 8 4 Se ae 
South Bend (Sta.).. B.GDW. [ooc- ccc croc gees WP PD 4 <0 cn cocddelnassc-0-- 
oul a eet TI alain ini ie ae ek Sr 
Des Moines (Fed.-Sta.)...'.........-.---.- mebaniol ha & S| OS ears: oe Se 
Kentuck cy 
Louisville (Sta. ). .| RWG Bisiiedwansdecvcs SS & See 
—— Mur. Pri. «eee “PREIS haere _ aria gt: SE oe cutkehiade 6. 
aie Orleans (Fed.)...... + 15.00 m. | 7.5 @. 31.60 d 10.00 w 12.0 
Baltimore (Fed. ee 5.00 w .60 hb Oe ee ee & eae ee 
Massachusetts: 
< Te > * re 4.00-7.00 w 50-.55 h eae lusdsen0>-- 
gan: 
Battle Creek (Sta.)....... 4.00-6.00 w 4 h -25-.30 h. |16.50-18.00 w. | 6.00-12. 00 
Bay City (Sta.).......... 3.50-5. 00 w .37 bh yt a acalgtarrngtant B ee... 
Detroit (Sta.)............ 8.00 w 35-.71 h .35 bh. (12. 00-18.00 w. | 9.00-16.00 
Flint (Sta.).............- 5.00 w 45 h 30h 3.00 d. 1.50 
Grand Rapids (Sta.)..... i aeaar ee EP NES Bild cunacé del did aves - 
Jackson (Sta.)...........- 5.00-7.00 w. 50. 00-55. 00 m. .35 h. |18. 00-25. 00 w 9.00-12. 00 
calamazoo (Sta. ). mr otee> NRE ae aes erage Boat: sed iis, th bccn took de 7.00 
Lansing (Sta.)... rt ee ee ae ye ae 2 . SONS Rk ree 
ao 5 Spee eRe Bane EIA Bet Me eadka Abe--- <4 les Alla 
innesota: ound LAs owed uedutecttclscvas«déndy sss Sy UTES 2° 8 heey 
Peet oe b eetpis <5 4 5, 00-9. 00 w 62} h 2.50d. (15. 00-18.00 w. 7.00 \ 
Be Pau fe “tee MS Di ocneun cakes o .30h. 25 h. 251 
1 And board 2 And found 
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= — _s 
Machinists. Molders. | Painters. Plasterers. Plumbers. Saleswomen, 
| ’ 
. 
$4.00 d. $4.50 d. | PR GOR. fceccsscscceces GB TO Gy fi cccccccscccccssws 
| 
| ee eee | 4.25 4 Se ss te tet 310.00 w 
eae os SG ae kaeiame cme « a A AP a = 
t 
BPA TT YS RRR, Sees ae i we eee rene 
5.00 de 5.00 d. | 4. 00-5. 00 d. $4.5) d. 5.00 d, 10.00 w. 
.50 h. 3 h. } 3. 50d. 5.00 d. 1.00 d. | 8. 00-14. 00 w. 
aE cacntlsntbedesss« Ricci sck ite ae Capen A RE a ee 
.50 h. o ES Seer eee . ORS ed . a idk ae &. 00-10. 60 w 
5.% 4d. i a L Oe ee Sees REPL ae 10.00 w. 





IN Serpe wire oe ORFS oo es 
6 ekeeeehsbedebdelaces « 50 h 
an SES eenNnG: neti s ine He 2) Sm ~ <i & Po 
62 h. Seah eGbeown es oeeseeed Yh ) il | 
A eS ree Nee: See eee meee er eae: 
4.25 d 5.00 d 4.09 d 1.00 d 5.00 d 12.00 w 
ert Soh eae eS tata ee ge Recaro oe ae Sena ee ee hl 
NS ee ROE keys ee eee Se Oa beer tint eS tee ia &. 00-12. 00 w. 
See Se cc ce ccewce 4. 00 d. 00 bh ,45-.509 h. | 7. 00-10. 06 w. 
-51 h. .58 h, 60h. | 874 bh. 873 h. 8.00 w. 
40 h. | BO en oe REE) SES Rickie, ieee ie AyN nyt ia - “= 
35-.45 bh. | 35-. 40 h. | . 55 h. -G2$h, | a &. 8.00 w 
£00 d.} 4.00 d. | .55h, 75 Ni. 5.45 d 9. w 
30-. 65 hh. 0-.55 h. | 50h. | 65 h a } 8.00 w. 
ae ER a Chee Ta ie 7.00 
 — | 7a <a 1) | a= 
eT Or SPE Eee Ee ere eee rerey 
ES ES he, RES TS. SL SES GE AAP ere rere OF oer 
0 a 6.07 W 
f eee SC SCSCSSSSeSeSGee oes eeeeseeeeseeetee geese eeeee eee eeee £eeeeeeeneeeeeennee eee wnwewnnrwrnererwrernwnnweliwnaeeee 
| 624 h 56% h. | 69 h 62 h i h , Vy 
| 
) | = ie ERE ESS SE ES Sere ° 8%. 00 
j } j 
55-.60 h. | - ST OCe ae } of ae { h. 8. 00 y 
| } 
} = «35.40. | XG EE eee RRS RR ES LR ereae ee Bie. 
|. EES SARS eae SS RTS es t. 00-10. 00 
-45 h. 4.75 d. 4.60d 6.00 d. 60 h. 12. 00 v 
45 hh. .60 h. 55h 55 h. 65 h 10. 00 
boaw eine tiaest. CI 4a eutine Sete e oo Foe Are tee te ee oe 5 aim emma 7.009 
-45 bh. 4.50 h. 40-. 45h 50-.60 hb. | 60 h. | 6. 00-12. 010 y 
i eee eee oN  cclenccccsbbecdceccs Bone sieve oxy ah bee 
ee nn eee nn ore ccc echeccee ccccccccecccfeacmeanecnenmenees 
Nene ee cudibcuccacclecseccedccadeccccfscoqgemprenmssoncee 
3.00-4.00 d. | 3.00-4.00 d. . 55h. 75 h | 52 h 8. 00 vi 
MENMehebeledsecuséeee -55h 70 h OP Wi Kevcacicsuess 











8 And board and room. 
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Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
female. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
male. 


Stenogra- 
phers, 
male. 


Stenogra- 
hers, 
emale. 


State, city, and kind of 


S - <ses 
office. heamstresses. 











Alabama: | 
Mobile (Fed.) 


r 
“an.) (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- | 


Arkan 
Little } Rock SS MEER Raper reer 

California: 

Eureka (Fed.)......--.-- Wes svcnteeheens 
foto rah 3 eee ere et ee eee sbekses sedyes 446 bsg sbasdkshaeatanoes 
Los Angeles (Fed.).....-.- | 1.00 d. 

Los Angeles (Sta.-Mun.).| NS Bint citiascuades pee. Bs * I75. 00-90.00 im. {5 
Sacramento (Fed. Movers. RicusctepttahGntbicectss0aievess ae cus whiatibedcierces 
San Diego (Fed.)......... 

Francisco (Fed.)..... 2.00 d. 
Santa Barbara (Fed.)....).............-. 

Colona Springs (Sta.). . | | | 
‘olorado Spr. 
Denver (Fed.) 
Denver No. 1 \sts: | Maa, 
Denver No. 2 (Sta.)...... oo ee, | 2 te ee eee eer ee So * ae A 
Pueblo (Sta.).....------- 2.00 d. 

Connecticut: 
Bridgeport cree: 8 SEE CRSP ee Boe 
Bridge eport (Sta.)......... Se cadeedteeeues Si gs asbeceeenss MRI RE ts (Re 

artiord (Sta.)........... Nisins sxotuetices ; . 
Now aims asties ss sc ¢acnaass 
pS Ter) POPP Pr Te ree rere Pet obbcntés ame ge ee errs 
Waterbury (Sta.).......- leaduchngnesnwathesagewssaguancs Ie seeasvenengece|cccerecesecccselccesecs. 


Delaware: 
Wilmington (Fed.-Mun. ).. Bit a aaa ee een Aw oc okea tee ee Drea werd uate tei. os uc os tn coals: pe ihe 
Desi < ren; | 
Washington (Fed.)......./..............- 
Florida: 
Jacksonville (Fed.)....... Riscew:i-ceuleedte dea 
Miami (Fed.)........----}..-...----.-+.- 


eorgia: | 
Savannah (Fed.)......... 8.00 w. 


POSS SCSSCSSeesasesesesesseseeeisesesesseSSesSsesieseseseseseeess cesesseessesessesissceccac 





$1.75 d. 


See ee ee ee ee 


69. 00 m. | 


12.00 w. | 
65. 00 m 








Idaho: 
Boise (Mun.).......-----.- FERS Oe ee 
aad (Fed.)........... 

Tilino 
Cc ° 


See 1%, 
roe tae 3 
East St. Louis (Sta.)...-.. 


Peoria (Sta.)............- [roetee ete cee nes 

Rockford (Sta.).........- 

Rock Island- “0 cyaes )| 
— (Sta.)....... 


n 

Evansville sae | Fowascantotents 

Indianapolis (Fed.)...... itdidcacewike ion ee 

ON) a ee 

South 

ps RS 
Iowa: 

Des Moines (Fed.-Sta.)...|..-............. 
mg ef 

Louisville (Sta.)..........).... «cone 

Louisville (Mun.-Pri.)....\............... 
Louisiana: | 

New Orleans (Fed.)...... 1.00 d. 
Maryland: 


Baltimore (Fed.)......... HEROS 
Massachusetts: 
41.25 d. 


s d (Sta.)......... 
Mic ringfield (Sta.) 


City (Sta.).......... RR ms oe 
Bay Ci St Mbhbtis nbs <sfaccecssesegenve 
Flint (Sta.).............. -25 h. 
Grand Rapids (Sta.)..... Dinter s haa nets 
Jackson -) 


Lansing (Sta.)........... SORA RR? otipsar tp 
Muskegon (Sta.)......... FES rt 


Chicago 


‘game i660 we 


$0.00 m. 
. 30-. 40 h. 


18.00 w. 
90. 00 m. 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


112. 00-18. 00 Ww. |75 


“- 


pda 








Saginaw (Sta.)........... Se me oe 
1 And board. 











12. 00-20. 00 w. 
12. 00-18. 00 w. 


75. 00 m. 
35. 00-45. 00 m 
60. 00 m. 


40.00-60. 00 m. 


| 6.00 w. 
1.75 d. 
10. 00 w. 


ee 


60.00-125.00 m. 


20. 00 w. 


CR ROR ORR CO 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 








EA hé cesccecvesacee a cea a ale ee Be EE a a> 


60. 00 m. 


15. 00 w. 


10. 00 w. 
8. 00-20. 00 w. | 


2 And found. 
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, | Telephone | | 
Structural- | operators ia liad iat | Casual workers, | Casual workers 
| jron workers. | (switchboard), Waiters. Waitresses. male. female. : 
female. 
| ite nal ee ee 
| | 
«CE Reo cds. bd OS Aid ce oe ia a en ee he ess ae | Sse Ws baw ctateceds - 
‘beet sétalslonesesastebegeess $15. 00 w. $10. 00 w. | 12.00 d 1.75 d. 
| | 
SO ate a I ae 
gf os AG ae, SOC eR mepeegnens 2h.j .  .90h; 
5.50 d. $10.00 w. | 15. 00 w. 10. 00 w 10. 00-12.00 w 10.00 w. 
ee 10.00 w. | 10.00-15.00 w. | 8.00 Ww 30 h .25 h, 
vente obo dascduscsst Bee. | 6Ohev.|  *®ki .%-2& 
- ae 50.00 m. 240.00 m. | 10. 00 w. 35 h, ob b-side af aad ame 
<2 OS POR ae SO eee ee Pee Ce eee, Seat pies Lame ee ay Ms dp whendsccncsuenaen 
RN Ne is ons onichavnegechabneknets 25 h. | 35h. | .25 he 
BE ARS RES ee ee a ee ee Ee a eee | 2.530 d. - 25 he. 
ef ee A ee ee oe 40.00 m., 35. 00 m. 2.50 d 2.00 d. 
RS Se ra ee 110.00 w. 19.00 w. 30 h .30h. 
Ef ie SURE RR el SE EE eae ene 8.00 w. 35 h .25 h, 
Bo! SA BS Aes Se See ten eee 10.00 w 30 h. .25 h, 
Es arn ES laace a pecd a Mathew ae Ph eae ne a 10.00 w | 85 kh. . 25 h, 
A ee BS Fe eee Re SS ee oe BR, 25h. 
| 6 ete IE SA LA ae ee A) UME o=- ee 30.00 m 35h. - 25 h. 
rr Bet Se aloes he gk ve cide ne cok Vasbhehaactvissnene dee neces 3.50 d. 1.75 d. 
bo EME. 7 Re RIS RRR PERRET 2.50 d. | 2.00 d. 
nee ER, EN ae a Re URS Seen 35-.423 h Ae 
en, Ee Sa, Py epee ae OP Bt Inowesscnsennouweul 
6.00 d 12.00 w. | 6.00 w | 5.00 w 1.50 d. | 1.00 d. 
1s eles is wee sake tiadictn 15.00 w. | 10.00 w 35 h. .35 h. 
a Be A ere 135.00 m 3 d. 1.50 d. 
OE eee SEARS a eee » 2) a | 2. 10-2. 65 d. 
.60-.75 h 10. 00-12. 00 w 8. 00-10. 00 w | 9. 00-10. 00 w 35-1.00 h. | .25 h. 
70 h 10.00 w. | 18.00 w 8. 00 W 30h. | 15h, 
ee ot Ae RL eee oe Se 9.00 w EE Re Meee Me 
ssapbhpesesnaleccvccevccesasccs 12.00 w 1.00-1. 50 d 35-.40 h. | 20-. 25 h. 
-62 h 7.00 w. | 10. 00 w. | 9.00 w 3.00 d. | . 25 h. 
ees. ge 30.00 m. | 8..00-20.00 w. | REE Tatil Assicceiscirsslednyconepoeonedned 
| 
“ae % steegey Bp x) ee 7.00w.| 33 Ce 1.50 d. 
Sree |S ANARD eee SES Shite hel uname getne sop isiuh's vip bal wee 1.50 d. 
Slt ASEM CA Mears MRS! CRE emema ey Pik eH ee 
a insideukebtecs~ssntd 2 aoa Raa < ? § queens 1.10 d. 
| ' ' 
361 h. | 6.00 w. | 1.00 d. | 1.00 a. | 1.00 d 1.00 d. 
»sosepah eines» | 30, 00 m. | 75.00 m. | | OS ae 1.00 d. 
I a we edb ali OE Tee 1 5.00 w | 30h 5. 20h. 
| 
ee Sy i Ny ee a a on lick 6. 00 w pe Be Bese peteneds tquecen 
er OT ae EE SP eee Se a 2 2 oe a 
-65 h. | 12.00-15.00 w. 1 10.00 w. | 1 8.00 w. | 35 h. 25 h. 
-60 h. 9. 00 w. 10. 00 w. | 7.00W. | 35 h. 25 h. 
6.00-7. 00 “. |” 8 00-10. 00 w. | ae 9.00w.| 7. 00-8. 00 w. oe oS ieee | 
<A Tic iie cdogep ade ba dlvbnwdasdeecnnsece 5. 00 w. 25-.35 h. | . 25 h. 
"Sees ecescesecesae eS MT a os a OE. pe kinhinedd uae oblon Wiha Tsepseepnen 
Cy TORS Lsdlenstignee tne waliee Tran anges easy cl 8. 00 w. | > Ba pre 
Voces eee ses eSecocee I tan Vom mseeeh need ee ee | 


3 And board and room. 
43312°—18——9 


4 And dinner. 


[617] 


5 And car fare. 
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; iienees 
State, “— gy kind of Blacksmiths. | Boilermakers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. scrub! 
; female. 
Mississippi: | | 
CE EE nee BAe pe $0.62) h. | $0.50 h 
Missouri: 
Kansas City (Fed.-Sta.).. $5.00 d. | $0. 763 h a ae 65 h. $0 
St. Joseph (Sta.)......... of eae et = Be 1,...... 
St. Louis (Fed.-Sta.).. 4,60 d. | 4 £ 9) eee 624 h. ] 
Montana: 
Butte (Sta.) VO Se he Rhee tuvcds <QbUetbevassaninee Eee pee 
Nebraska: | 
Lincoln (Fed. SESE Ee Ons reer ene pr Seare eee eae See See ee 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- | 
ahs Ma thaw ni shina idns ahs acsht lysis cusiksedeelicdjanmnawehees . 625 h. 
Nevada: 
Reno (Fed.) VE a ae See ea ee ERG Snes 
New Jersey | 
Newark (Fed. apemeeeem).| .96-.85 B. [.........2....- .65-.70 h. .45-. 623 h. | 1.8 
New Mexico: | 
al. a cccae cameo a eee ae ee i. a 
New York: 
EI SS ES, SE i ee ee 
New York (Fed.)...-...-.. 4.50-6,00 d. . % ) See err 4.50-6.00 ad. 2 
— ; 5.50 d. 5.00 d. 6.00 d. 5.50 d. | 8-00-10 
Akron (Sta.-Mun.)....... .60 h. 65 h. 70 h. .65 h. 2. 
Canton (Sta.).......<«.-- .40 h. .50 h. 75h. | 40-. 60 h. 2.1) 
Chillicothe (Sta.-Mun.)... .50 h. : 4 4 eee ee 60 h. 1. 
Cincinnati (Sta.-Mun.)... - 423 h. - 423 h. 80 he | 624 h. xq 
Cervlnnd (ite callennee-e 50 h. . 625 h. .80 h. | .70 h. 2. 
Cleveland (Sta.-Mun.)...., .45-.55 h.| .45-.50 bh. | .60-.70 b. | .40-.70 hh. 
Cee ee conemedecdinedenaesdaehen at 55h. 4 
Dayton (Sta.-Mun.)...... 45 h. .40 h. 80 h. | 50 h. 1. 
Hamilton (Sta.-Mun.).... Ay ee oR RARE ale fairey 1. 
1) | 3 eee ere .50 h. 44h. 80 h. 40 h. ; 
Mansfield (Sta.-Mun.)..-- ee See 70 h. 50 h. - 
De ee Ee nn ce alc nec ccamededneclaccececeaueeecs .40-. 50 h. :. 
Marion (Sta.-Mun.)...... .30 h. + | © Saree .50 h.  15-. 2 
Portsmouth (Sta.-Mun.). .56 h. ey Gee ie . 50-. 564 h. 1. 
Sandusky (Sta.-Co.-Mun.) 4.00 d. 4.50 d. 70 h. 50 h. BE 
Springfield (Sta.-Mun.). - 45 h. .45 h. 60 h. 55 h. 15 
ot ma age # Sag -Mun.). -40 h. {24h 75 h. 65 h. 2. | 
Tiffin (Sta.-Mun.)........ a eee 70 h. 60 h. 1.0 
Toledo (Sta.-Mum.).....-.- .50 h. .50 h. 70 h. 55 h. <a 
sabi sabadcenteusee 30 h. 1. 
Youngstown (Sta. =—-- 45 h. .50 h. 75 h. . 623 h. 2. 
Zanesville (Sta.-Mun.). - .374-.40 h. 42 h. 70 h. 524 h. 1. 
Oklahoma: 
ony (Sta.).... a a ay Ss, a anepern ae 35 nh. 
Portland (Fed. -Mun.).... 5.25 d 5.25 d. 7.00 d. | 5.60-6.00 d. 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia (Pees). ...... 40-45 h. .36-.44 h. 70 h. .60 h, 6. 00-8. 0) 
Fg kK a Se .58 h. 55 h. .65 h. .60 h. : 
Providence (Fed.) ieesees 47-.60 h SO &  Saeee ae . 433-.55 h. ee 
, Providence (Sta. )........)........---..-- a, OR ee .35 -.45 hh. | . 20 
South Carolina: 
on, a ERI Si eo ae ss os eaibabebteseeetees gf ol Sa 
Memphis MCL 1: cd deeb esenabiddasasededeinadascsnreaseee ak ee 
Texas: 
Dallas (Mun.)............ 4.50 d 5.00 d. 8.00 d. 5.00 d. 2. 
ini ocelentcndche ssieesu 45 h. 7.00 d. 4.00 d. 1. | 
Fort Worth (Fed.)....... 52 h h. 78 h. -76 h. om 
ent DC TTeT Ran edaehaethaets.sicdcesakees itweensencndh esa [eee 
Houten: |) ee 52 h .75 h. 1.00 h. - 623 h. |25. 00-50. 
— ein na Sa aTUCUL sy ay seecareenwctneesseoonaseten 625 h 1. 
Fe oa (Fed.)....| 4.75-6.00 d 4. 50-6.00 d. 6.00 d@. | 4.50-6.00 d. 1, 25-2. 00 
Bel Moe) 8 RRS et eee Seba ree eee ee 4.25 d. es 
a oy ot ean) Sa 7 fo Eee Sear 7.00 d. 5.50 d. 1.5 
io tMen Déevin<ehet« 5.77 d. 5.77 6.00 d.  . }, SN 
Seattle Mon) eh er ee | ke eee .50-.75 h. | 4.00-6.50 d. 
come | oily boahees 5.00 d. 4.75 d. 6.50 d. 5.00 d. 
kane (Mun.).......... -45 hz .60 h. 6.00 d. 5.50 d. 
Walla Walla (Fed.)...... Ses Ree EP een ery eee er We eres... .... 
Wroning: (Fed.)......... Laine nnesatdieaeain beds cocedsees Pensccavsootdgubeesabtosccsees 
Cheyenne (Fed. ee ee eae [eeeeseccewecees | jdeceddednisice [eeeeeeeeeeeeeee| ones ee eee eee: 
! And house and garden. 3 Ship carpenters. 6 And maintenance. 
2 And board. * And. board and room. 
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ln ; Drivers, : : 
Cooks, male. Cooks, female. teamsters, etc. | Dock laborers. Farm hand Hod carrier 
| 
— | ” = wanes ND 
$21.00 w. | $12. 00-14.00 w. $18.00 w. | $0.25 h. $35.00 m. $0.45 h 
16.00 w. | 7.00 w, 14.00 w. een ae. --| SS eee 
60.00 m. 30.00 m. FE Ws Untiascdwesecess - 140.00 m,. |... nadia 
21.00 w. Pie Rs Dnkdisiesssscciverliviaccccerce Ss memawdas 
pe a Se nee he 9.00 m. 
| 
75.00 m 12.00 w. | 3.00 d. 10.00 m 
 9.66b eee SeOSee ONS ORS HSRC CC CO eC eae | eee ee. cooceceeeeeee | 21.50d 
| 
15. 00-20. 00 w. 30.00-35.00 m.| 12.00-18.00 w. ft... ...o... | 15.00-50.00 m. 
EE ae ae 
vecedbsQltn btn esebsenenenaenenne- ode SE -aee | 15.00-20.00 m. )........ e 
a ey ee 440.00 m.}..... »denalenalll 33 hh. | fo ° 
75.00 m 40.00 m., 20.00 ow. | 60 h. | 10.00 m. 75d, 
J 
20.00 w. 40.00 m. 5 8 Sf eee 35.00 m, “ih, 
15.00 w. 8.00 W. 18.060 w. } 30 h. | 30.00-40.00 m Oh. 
20.00 w. 10.00 w. . 7 ee - Bes thewedccusweabinn —_ 
$0. 00 m. 50.00 m, 2.50 d. ie 635.00 m, iO h, 
25. 00-30. 60 w. 18. 00-20. 00 w. 18.00 w. 55 h. j 30.00 m ish. 
DS Bek ciewdkedecdec wid 18. 00-20.00 w. -.40 h. 435.00 m, 10-. 50 h 
ice eauugeaveaien 9.00 w. . Y ae 35.00 Mm. }..... gecieds atin 
90. 00 m. 1.50. 00 Ww. 3.00 d. | ae, 
ee 5.00 w. Sa We hatwews anaes _— EO a ee 
75.00 m, 12.00 w. 55.00 mm. 27; h. | 30.00-35.60 m. oh, 
12.00 w. 10.00 w. c - & ae en 35.00 m. 35 h. 
pre ee | EE Se etinindeentieinil ere eee 
eS 20.00 m. 27h h. | ~~) |) ; 
| 50. 00-75.00 m. 6.00 w. oo ee eee a 49.00 m., 3. 30d 
ee ae eee 8.00 w. 18.00 w. 35 oh. 30. 00-40. 00 m. 10 h,. 
20.00 W 7.00 w. | 15.00-18.00 w. j......-....-- 4 35. 00 ™m. 10 h. 
75.00 m 9.00 w. 2 SS ae ee | 35.00 m. 41.50d 
_ See eee 1 5 OS | Tae all Oo. UF Mls linteedsine déusea oe 
415.00 w 410.00 w. | 17.00 w. .| 430.00 m, 15 h. 
EE EE ees Par SS A eee vam 
90.00 m 70.00 m, 3.50 d. 10.00 m. Oh. 
25. 00 w 10.00 w. = eer } 25. 00-30.00 m. Oh 
50.00 m. 1.00 d. a SS ef ee ee 
75. 00-100. 00 m. 40. 00-80. 00 m. 2.75-3.50 d. -60-1.00 h. | 40.00-(0.00 m. 150d 
' 
| 
$0.00 m. 8. 00-15. 00 w. | 55.00-60.00 mm. > h. . 5.00 m 
20.00 w. 12.00 w. i) - )) oe | ¥ 40: 00 G84 cn ccvewsd 
' 
Pree re SEE ape eee .40 h kt ae ee eee ee _ 
10. 00-14. 00 w. 7.00-12. 00 w. | Se i ae eee ee 25. 60-35. 00 Mh. less ccccccse« ‘ 
| Ore a ee Re ror spiipieniesetab nats od tosesapansonosnial at ae 2 
Jovecvsnessuusasts EE Te A A a ae 
| 90.00 m 10.00 w. 12.00 w. 2.50 d. $5.00 m. 2.504 
25. 00 w 25.00 m. ey STN Fee ae ee SOT OR Sees ee ee 
4 25.00 w 10.00 w. I havicitcceswe tens OG: Ce Ms lok cot duecevakecwee 
: ee EEE a ea ee 25. GD I. | nace 
| 45. 00-275. 00 m. | 40.00-100. 00 m. 2.00-3.00 d. 25-.50 Rh. | 15.00-35.00 m. 3.00 d 
| 60.00 m 20. 00 m. 2.00 d. 35 hh. | BER Ms Linas dcusdwcs tebuen 
40.00-125.00 m.| 35.00-75.00m.| 3.00-4.00 d. /....... emer ve | 40. 00-75. 00 m. 1. 50-5. 00 d 
One t eset e cece eene a 3 2% | ere 
45. 00-100.00 m. |} 40.00-65.00 m. 3.75 4. 50 h. 35. 00-60. 09 m. 150d 
cocccccee s+ ssseee 40.00 ™. 245.00 m. PR a ee ee ee a | eee ee ee 
75. 00-125. 00 m, 35. 00-75. 00 m. 3. 25-3.75 d. .435-. 56 h. | 35. 00-70. 00 m. | .45h,. 
80.00 m. 40.00 m. ES ee ee 50. 00 m. 4.0d 
. 90. 00 m. 60.00 m. fl) eee EE Pe ee 
60.00 m, - Se eee o. J |, RS ee 
2 60.00 m. 2 30.00 m, § F 2 eee PO GP leks aeons ceeded wa 
ee ne re. fr Re ee ee ee 























7 And board, lodging, and washing. 


[619] 


6 And board and room for single men; and house, garden, etc., ior manied men. 
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f | “Laundry Laundr 

State, city, and kind of House ‘Inside L ) 
y - : aborers, operatives, operatives, 

office. servants. wiremen, male, , ay 

Mississippi: 

oo 8 Se er eee $4.00-6.00 d a 8 8 ees Se 
Romens City (Fed.-Sta.).} $5.00-7.00 w .75 h -424 h. $20.00 w. |$5. 00-9. 00 
St. Joseph (Sta.)......... ef Sk fae oe =< gO Tete 1. 00 
St. Louis (Fed.-Sta.) .... SPE don cscecccnuban rf <a? 1.60 

Montana: 
anal ee ee Seer Sy ass “Ta 

Nebraska: 
eg See See eee ivinscueadaveoses =O ee ek 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta. Co. 1” ere p 0) 2S ae 

un.) 

Nevada: 

Reno (Fed.)...........--- 7 Dee: |e eis ST 

New Jersey: | 
Newark (Fed.-Sta.-Mun.)) 25. 00-35. 00 m.! 50 h. eS eee Hee 

New Mexico: 

a EE AD. Se ENO Ne ROE gS ee Sn 

New Yor | 
a oc boa hh os clic elt macllebdielnS ck Fe} fe Se ee 
New York (Fed.)........ TONG CSRS » Ry SRE 222.00 1 
had York (Mun.)... 35.00 m. | 5.00 d. | eg Te Lae eee 2.00 « 
Akron (Sta., Mun.)... 7.00 w .60 h | .35 h 18.00 w. 8.00 
Athens (Sta.) PR ahalpttlliin 0466s at absentndsecnsonguakon RD SS ee eee = 
Canton (Sta.).........--- 6.00 w. | .40 h. | 323 h. 18.00 w. 8.00 
Chillicothe (Sta.-Mun.).. 6.00 w - 623 h. | .35 h. 14.00 w. 8.00 
Cincinnati = -Mun.).. 2 40.00 m 40 h. | .25-.30 h. 15.00 w 10.00 
Cloveland (Fed.)......... 7.00-8. 00 w - 784 h. | . > SS ee ae eRe 
Cleveland (Sta.- Mun.)...| 7.00-8.00 w 100. m.| .30-.40 h. 15.00-18.00 w. |............ 
Columbus, (Sta.-Mun.). i  BRBneet | . 3? ~eveewtard Dien... 
Dayton (Sta.-Mun.).. 4.50-9.00 w. -35 h. Be Sy eee Meese cen 
Hamilton (Sta.-Mun.).. 7 i ¢ enw < ¢ 1 apsepeepene Step ie sisn on 
BAM COR.) . «2 05sec sess 9.00 w. .40 h. - 274 h. | 25 h. 20 | 
Mansfield “sia. -Mun.).. 5.00 w. .34 h. 35 h. 15.00 w. 8.00 w 
Marietta (Sta.)...........  * € S@ Spperina ‘9 @ Recetas 1.00-1.50 d 
Marion (Sta.-Mun.).. 3. 00-4. 00 w. 1S Se SS DO eee ek ore 
Portsmouth (Sta.-Mun.). Se ae . 2) ee ee 6.00 w 

- Sandusky(Sta.-Co.-Mun.) 5.00 w. 50 h. MP Made csncstncda 7.00 w 
Springfie Coe.) 5. 00-12. 00 w. -45 h. .30 h. | 15.00 w. 6.00 ¥ 
Steubensville(Sta.-Mun.) 7.00 w. - 625 h. Ee Main accadéhs okalibieses....... 
Tiffin (Sta.-Mun.)........ 6.00 w. 125.00 m. Fe re 1.00 d 
Toledo (Sta.-Mun.} ...... 8.00 w. .60 h. .30 h. 15.00 w. 8.00 w 
Washington C, H. (Sta.). TS Ss, Hae -25 h. | 7.00 w. 5.00 w 
Youngstown (Sta. Mun.) 7.00 w. .68 h. .35 h. 80.00 m. 9.00 \ 
——, (Sta.-Mun.) . 5.00 w. 3.25 d. | 2.50-2.75 d. 17.50 w. 10.25 

Ow (Sta.).... 8 eee . FS eae ee 8.00 \ 
regon 
ET ee Gere ee Diets a. 
Port (Fed. -Mun. ).. 130 00-40. 00 m 4.50 d. -35 h. 15.00-21.00 w. |8. 64-12. 00 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia (Fed.)...... 6. 00-10. 00 w -45 h. . SS SO ao 6.00-12.00 » 
Pittsburgh mews.) eddinnimes 7.00 w .45 h. -34 h. | 15.00 w 8.00 

Rhode Is 
Providence (Fed). RA niin + pwsvennelbesnsoevesasues . 2 i oa a re 8.00 w 
ss dog Meecnsuedescccsbbeeseveserercas GEE Tk Mivtdedonausccndlesessoc....-. 

Carolina: 
Rn cnc seprebecsesan|acvateseseveses Le ae ee 

Tennessee: 

geen (Pet. heebeveccdiessetocersoonna 45.-60 h. . < | 2 ae. eee 
eg ah ne Lebeddédeces SO a 2.25 d. | MinbbeelsheandahWess-+...- 
Del Rio (Fed 3 exit sso 2) SS ee ee 20.00 m. - 223 h 0174 } 
El Paso (Fed.)........... ES OME ae oe oe el Te 
Fort Worth (id) ore 5.00 w. -75 -20-.35 h. 15.00 w 10.00 
BE eh enna. SJ 2 eae 
Howton “ ) ree 3. 00-8. 00 w. 6.00 d. -30 h. |10.00-35.00 w. |7.00-15.00 \ 
Houston (Mun.).......... Ns Sivbcatvsesedind gg Sa ee 6.50 w. 
ELD a nccencinns clk dsansthnetegactbedscceccesenselecoseseesqueees | Sv udsanneibesee eae seme o- 
Salt Lake City (Fed.)....| 5.00-10.00 w 5.60 d. 90-3.50 d. |16.00-25.00 w. | 1.25-2.50 d 
ashington: 

, (Fed.-Mun.). hy | ee aa a ee 
Everett (Mun.).......... 20. 00-30. 00 m. |..............- 3.75 d. '90.00-100.00 m. |40.00-50.00 m 
Seattle (Man. Lihings dives 4. SN eae ery LS a a eee 
Seattle (Mun.)..........- 15. 00-50. 00 m. -65 h. 3.50 d. {15.00-21.00 w 2.00 d 
8 $F owdtseudbe 30.00 m. 6.50 d. 3.50 d. 21.00 w. 13.00 w 
Spokane (Mun.) ......... DE éeciccsdhecen DE Misa cbbeddcdtabibtctacess+.--- 

alla Walla (Fed.)...... SS aaa 8 res Fe eemieeeds----- 
ae daeewe 7 te eee | kt RES ae 
Cheyenne (Fed.-Sta.) .... GOP EE. 1. -cdemsysccnnce J ES 

1 And board. 
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Machinists. | Molders. Painters. Plasterers. Plumbers. Saleswomen. 
| 
_<kaidaenweanics Wat 8 0 eh | a. ee 
$0.55 h. | $0. 50h. 60 h. $7.00 d $6.00 d. §. 00 w. 
I ks ea a ee a .85 h. 
IN Mis 01 6b 625s He ns dinabnsdck ails us FEIN ee dcae deel: oi<e sn cinebweleOgven ences 
ee Se Celie YORU ee eleetae, «My Rene . 
ME to a tee a 
Le See eee ae ee a OS Se ee a ee a roar me Ne eee, eee 
"ae kek ee el scnaaiewninetasl: | ar) an 
6.00 d 5. Od 5.00 d 6.00 d 6.00 d 12.00 w. 
.65 h .60h 50h .60 h .65 h 9.00 w 
ite 5 : : |} pao CS hee gs ee Oh. |  .Oh | £&60~. 
SU Cd da at ee een es as a Ree diane athabinae beaded dacgebebneeen 10.00 w 
.40 h. | - 55h. .40 h. .65 h. | 28.60 w. 6. 00-10. 00 w 
50-.70 h, | 5. 50d. .60 h. 76 h. | . 81} h. 12. 00-14. 00 w 
40-.60 h. .435-. 50h. .40-.55 h. .50-.60 h .75-1.00 h. 9. 00-12. 00 w 
rn ir ee le ea dnb ansnereweae i nacemsweeestinichen 9.00 w 
60 h. .40h 45 h 80 h 35-. 80 h 10. 00 w 
- 44} h. | tee 6 ce dauadelb hae th booaseeesaeeeeedbvacceeccuscuuszene 
4 b. | .45h .30 h .40 h. 5d hh. | 0 Ww. 
.40 h. | HA SlocasntpiRecdb Clneascssoleaess 45 h. | 9.00 w. 
i Ed COUN 4 FO OE Lc ccd deetidisrsecsseecccssel | OND 
-45 h. | ee ees. (OE Rp rieges: 80s Wh Bis tie a weccthdeemaes 
-35-. 474 h. Ge : Biasie ctccccndaceue 82S . 00-7. 00 w 
46 h. . 45h. 45 h 80 h, 4.25 d. 2.10 w 
57} h. PE Eciccucisia Riekablied -vcsundhictllbes 624 h. 8.00 Ww 
.45 h. -40h . SS 5 ae ne 
50 h. .40h .50 h .70 h .60 h. 6.00 w. 
Wer ER ee Ce a, a. ee 3.00 d. 8.00 w 
.60 h. | 5.504 60 h. 68 h .65 h. 10.00 w 
45-.50 h 45-. 50h 473 h. 623 h. | 53 h. 12.00 w 
pi dh tinnd neekelidVirninerieetie inks tresses eebnéwncdic deeds pear 
ie $35 4.| 524.)  #. 404.) £4%47.004.| £4650 4:] 8.64-15.00w. 
~ - eee eee” 8 fe Sa ee ee ee 4.00 « Ow 
a6 hy 5. 00 d Eg) es ee 79 } 10. 00 w 
EI GER, DE I Re ee, Sie ee eee |e ne 
ECGS ES 0 RS es, Se ee ee Se eee er mee ae es yee 
Reopen va ek Eee See ee «Magen clnoke 5 eepe inate 60 h. hele 
RS ee 4.80 d. 8.00 d. |} 6.50 d bai et eee 
Of SOE eae 4.00 d. 7.00 d. | 7.00 d. | 45. 00-65. 00 m. 
ae SS a a a ee Se, eT Pe 6.00 w. 
52 h .60h > TY eee ek a. | 10.00 w. 
a he oer ee... * ¢ Wy gone } * ee 875 h. ‘| ae 6. 00-15. 00 w. 
rhe 1 7 |e vtbbahesennccsuncceuucdssecucoeedihates 
5. 00-6.00 d 6.00 d 5. 50-6.00 d 7.00 d. | 6.50 d . 90-1. 75 d. 
BO EE Ee a i a ne a ee 9.00 w 
PNT Oe FS SOME RRRR 5.00 d. 6.50 d. | 7.00 d. 9. 00-15. 00 w 
_ 5.77 d 5.774 ff & eee - ¢ & Fae a 
I Dibdbetcedccsecee - 50-. 624 h. -0-.60 h. | 6.50 d. 10. 00 w 
5.00 d 5.00 d 5.50 d. 6.00 d. | 6.00 d. 12. 00 w 
.50 h 6.00 d 6.00 d. 6.00 d. | Me Ge Blas as ilt de 
¥ | 
Mi etie 8 4° tees ee Aerie Aah a en pats deehd tsa “eds chr" ep eneioet sigan. acted Eateorginicherr re as 
2 And board and room, 
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| Sewing Sewing St se q oS 
State, city, and kind of |c. y | ~—s machine machine ovemcgrar Stenogra 
office. Seamstresses. operators, operators, = *» ascot 
| male. female. mate. omale. 
| 
Minnesota: % | | 
Minneapolis (Fed.)..... . .|$8. 00-40. 00 w. '$18.00-3: 5.00 w. | $12. 00 w. |$18.00-21.00 w. |$40.00-75.00 
St. Paul  » ia St UALR tative giana itis BO eies Aer Ditynr Ree \ Saeeeee 
Mississippi: | | 
ROMEPOES CPOG.)..... 2.0. Je ccs encccccceee err Tee eee ey ere © EE eae 
Missouri: 
Kansas City (Fed.-Sta.).. I Rn... taht i nccncstitnets 20.00 w | 15. 00 
ends Bbeineed <ai> esicssesecsapenecs MS Wisaconcs ccancr: 12. 00 
St. Louis (Fed.-Sta.)..... | 3) ee ae _) 3) Raney a Eee 
Montana: | | 
A SS 2a eee EE SPE EIR ES Seer CSR ae! Caan 
Nebraska: | | 
Lincoln (Fed.-Sta.).......|..........-..-- te A. Ee Be Spee) ae 
Omaha  (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- is | | 
a iiaai és tis dlencantiach<icdingadeesadpetoes 6 EE Le 75.00 m. | 15. 00 
Nevada: | j 
Reno (Fed. 0 SRS: GS a SE ee eens ee eee a ae es Pere 
New Jersey | 
Newark (Fed. | Eas) See ee EE bar: 18. 00-24. 00 w. (10, 00-15. 00 
New Mexico: | 
EE EE A a ae oe tf ee 
New York: | 
ES, es eo ee 7 ee eee 
New York (Fed.)........ OS ae oe ae RARE SAPS EY CaaS 15, 00 
New York (Mun.)........ YS RRR Seer SRR Pm 25. 00 w 18. 00 
Ohio: | 
Akron (Sta.-Mun.)....... Se a Satie 2.00d 80. 00 m 70. 00 
EE EE EO Ly a ay Sa Pee see 
Canton (Sta.)............ SS) a Se 8.00 w. 15. 00-25. 00 w. |12. 00-18. ( 
Chillicothe (Sta.-Mun.).. + RES | 8.00 w 80.00 m. 60. 00 
Cincinnati (Sta.-Mun.).. 7.00 w. 18.00 w 13.00 w 18.00 w. 10. 00 \ 
Cleveland fan ce POR: Iinanwenesisonas | 9. 00-12. 00 w 90. 00 m. 80.00 1 
Cleveland (Sta.-Mun. we FS SS ae 8.00 w. |175.00-120,00 m. |50.00-100.00 1 
Columbus (Sta. -Mun.).. SS aaa 1 | eS 65. 00 m 
Dayton (Sta.-Mun.)...... SIN. sau, tala Liceedennelaall 20.00 w. | 16. 00 
MS de vod apiblducccducaveckc 9.00 ¥ 
rc Ss Ce ae eae 5 ee ee eee ee 75.00 m. 50. 00 n 
Mansfield RTO AR ay er “RR Ber 100.00 m 60. 00 m 
ee  — SS ee “Ae: Tat eh Mae cee 
EES SERS SL HERI Sea 75.00 ma. | 35.001 
no ML ccc cecebtsidsdincccceesccbeul 65. 00 m. | 10. 00 
Sandusky (Sta.-Co Mun.) epee | ee ee aa eae 65.00-100.00 m. | 8. 00-14. 00 
Springfield (Sta.-Mun.). NE Saree: RRS Fp 80.00 m. 10. 00 
Steubenville (Sta.-Mun. ” a La denis oid CEE ae Ce See 0.00 m. 60. 00 
Tiffin (Sta.-Mun.)........ SR ga | iS Sf tee? 15. 00 
Toledo (Sta,-Mun.).. / 9) SAS Spee 10. 00 w 100.00 m. 10. 00 1 
WwW gton C. H. (Sta. ). i ily Siciongieia id RID RE corey j 1.00d 12. 00 w. | 9. 09 v 
Youngstown (Sta.-Mun.). | SIS ete ea ae soe 100. 00 m. | 75.00 n 
Zanesville (Sia. -Mun.).. 10. 00 w \20. 00-25. 00 w. | 8.00-10. 00 w. |15. 00-18. 00 w. |10. 00-12. 00 w. 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma eS ae AS Spee Ses Fe 75.00 m. | 15.00 w 
Oregon: | 
| EEE TL ST aE SEE ER, GETS 
Portlan (Fed. -Mun.).... Sc Sebati pease 8. 64-12. 00 w. 3000 125.00 m. 60.00-100,00 
Pennsylv: | | 
Philadelphia (Fed.)...... ie  ¢ © ere BS 2) eee 112. 00-18. 00 w 
emg ae (Fed. ce Oh REE ae a BT 75.00 m. | 60. 00 m. 
ode Island | 
Providence (Fed. eS eee eS ee on | ee ee a aie 1S. f0i......- 
GIES). sn ccd cule o-oo 20s come cus “Ser aie ee ee Se. Oe ee ee 
South Carolina: | 
—— a rE a J.acceasssecenes 1.04d Lik Kshs... 
Memphis (Fed.)......... er ee a as St? | See SGP ae bb. dis. 00... 
Texas: | 
I aS Sea mr oR 2 See 75. 00 m. | 65. 00 m. 
 . A = iiss ipa eiaa eds | aR ie, Tem 75. 00 m. (60. 00-75. 00 m. 
SE GSE Ba ar? Cees eee indintledin ce nif iElntlels cee esse cfsdecewes oo oes: 
 “." * iP''e SERRE SPE Ee Rae ae ip nsenneteeeens 125.00 m. 85. 00 m 
eumnen (Fed. RTE RST Sl ae Ree Se ) ees F | Alene « 
Houston (Fed.).......... Se ee aa a 6. 00-27. 00 w. |60.00-150.00 m. |30. 00-125.00 m 
Faueten \Mum.)....-.... | Ree “ear ye ’ 100. 00 m. 75. 00 m. 
PY SOD 08 oo bes odd Mod sdeesetiidiledon-..- 20s ssfibetbns «os cccee 1,000.00 y. |....-...+....-. 
: } 
Salt Lake City (Fed.)....| 1.50-3.00d. |20.00-25.00 w. | 1.00-2.25d. /45. 00-125.00 m, 40. 00-75. 00 m. 
1 And board. 
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l | ae 
Telephone 
Structural- operators Pat ret ’ Casual workers, | Casual workers 
iron workers. | (switchboard), Waiters. Waitresses, male, ;, female. , 
female. 
| | 
1 | | : 
| $0. 45-.50 h. | $40, 00-50. 00 m, | $15.00 w. | $7.00-12.00w.| — $0.30-.35 h. | $0. 30-.35 h 
. 624h. [ne eon ascoroessceclecesocseccosescee 18. 00 w, | .35 h. .25 h. 
| ! 
} 
oye} ae 
5.25 d | 10. 00 w. | 14. 00 w. 8. 00 w 30 h. 2.10d 
ee Se ERS RG ROR DAIS 12.00 d. 110d xh 7.50 
SE EE ES 5 Enea Heme pean singe BO Wy Vewawcccuc cece sciasalls cums at 
SSPE ORMRS F886 6a) vnc ddutbn seen welecédnecseseawecnéic MSO Ws le cdccacccccss ee ee ee 
scbnicthcnsbaanaietdatcnd LILI EL ELST ee) Peer eee ee x | baSeoesiive 
A UE tees ancianit ead Lt Mae a re 8.00 w. |........... 
| 
5.00 d Bo hh a: 30 | 200d 
indeed ae aed ine a ail le 60. 00 m niveebe neamens ind the-one ee 
Ae a RW Sale AR Era eee eid ys 66S Kies omaidkeets deustenainmecce La. 30-. 40 h siti cea ah a 
eer, eT Tee 10. 00 w ee oe 232.00 m.j.........0 0... 2.00 a 
6.00 d 15.00 w Se eric 3.00 d 2.00 d 
60h | 9.00 w. | 15.00 w 8.00 w 35h. | 25h 
eereeeeeeeesececs Peas PUR SGON6 5634601650046 048 O0 4 SR S46 e1o eb 6k 6keeéc nde ° 5h ices tnbdeeuwee dune 
.6H0h 8.00 w. | 10.00-14. 00 w. 8. 00-10. 00 w 401 2.00 d 
inaiedases licksesisimaiccnall 14. 00 w. 7.00 w. | . 30h, lee eeeeeeee 
45h. 45.00 m. | 12.00 w. 6.00 w. | 30h. | i7 
Py . 80h. 10.00 w. 10. 00-12. 00 w. 7. 00-8. 00 w 2. 50 d. | 200d 
4 75 h 40. 00-60.00 m.| 10. 00-15. 00 w. 8. 00-10. 00 w. | 30h. | 25h 
Benet dciccunaccicacatnicnsecesces....... 6. 00 w x0 h 175d 
4 Ss) Gees 2.00d 8.00 w ‘Oh iSh 
— a Sa 8. eae SEER: STU SND ips ae 
3 50h -15-. 19 h. 114.00 w EVE Te Tekndadesessandisdiveséivecaveds : 
y 60h 30. 00 m. 12. 00 w 9. 00 v 35 h . 251 
i ee ee OP RMAC e ESE e alah oad ema bUkhiawWde hea 6-646.00aee vc ccc 25 h 100d 
7 6=— sR eee a RT ati: 9.00 w 5. 00 ¥ 30h .20h 
; -?5h. PR riick oc ccadccua. 5.00 w 20h 20 h 
35 h. SS ae 6. 00 w .30h 150d 
(ian eet wn a'o 4 7. 00-10. 00 w 12. 00 w 7.00 w 30h 1. 50d 
PURCREOEDNORESED SL Scccucccncccaves 7.00 w 6.00 w. | Me Isuvesentetsasindace 
SS ESAS, CRAMP eg 1.00 d. | 2.00d 1.00 4 
epee age gee pects 14.00 w 7.00 w. | .30h 25h 
SPE 7.25 w EE eS LRN 2.00 d 1.00d 
60h. | 10. 00 w. | 50.00 m. 8.00 w. | .35 h. 25 h 
-42hh. | 24. 00-37.00 m. | 1 16.00-18.00 w.| 15.00-7.00 « 0 h 150d 
| } 
; 
SS ee 8.00 w. 1.004 25 d .20h 
5.00-6.00d. | 9. 00-15. 90 w 13. 00-18. 00 w. 10. 00-12. 00 w 35 h 30h 
ee ee eee eee 30. 00-60. 00 m. 4. 00-8. 00 w. ees 1. 60-2, 00 d 
AS Seige 15. 00 w. 10. 00 w 3. 00 d 1.50 d. 
| 
| SE: See ee EEN ke Se |e es 
Sl RGR eeae 9. 00 w, | 7.00 w 25h. | 20 hi, 
ACen ean esd 1.50d SABES SSRCSSESSSeledSSeaweresessnes ceserecncescosesleccececvbecceccdce 
. cn) puma Ee , ee a 
oe 12. 00 w | 10. 00 w 2.25 d 175d 
pg | 2.00 d. | 1.50d. |} 1.00 d .75d 
te eT OME TAER ERED eh s4cnneslnvvecssnenssesssulesassendcceducaneluacecencescs..... 1.00 d 
ReRPPERP ORS D ee wslecewacctcceseeees 150d 1.50d | Se eee 
y 65h." 80-06745.00 a. "3016050. 00 mn. | "9520024000 | ~~" "2.00-3.00d. 7" 1. 00-2. 00 d 
ion... 4 12. 00 w 7. 00 w . 25h. | 1.00 d 
| | | ae 
: 6.50d. | 24. 00-60. 00 m. | 15.00 w. | 30. 00-40. 00 m. | 30-.40h. | . 25-. 30 h 
a 2 And board and room. 
3 ‘ 
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Sewing Sewing 
State, city, and kind of | go. mistresses machine machine ~~ 4 i 
Office. *| operators, operators, Pp al , - te 
male. female. make emmase 
Washington: 
I DOSS fo. hells DEER SG ol 6% och cck ch utbbecstnushadhn bs snasdaedondecbbensscsoececs. 
Everett (Mun.).......... Sf ear Pere $50.00-90.00 m. |$40.00-75.00 m. 
Seattlo Man. RSET AE SOR Sa See Seep eee 100.00 m, 85.00 m. | 
Seattle (Mun.)........... Sn a eT Pen, Mere oor s Soe0% SS Sa 
Spokane (Fed.).......... 13.00 w 21. 00 w $13. 00 w. 85.00 m 60.00 m. 
a tM... ated cabebbtubhasdiceasteebstanan Pe ckGdswac.s... 
St 2 RS eee EE, EE: aE Se ee 
SS 8 SOE Seseperrrre rr ROPERS ST SRT 2s SRRORE: Reser 
Wyeaine: 
iheyenne (Fed.-Sta.)....).........-...-- aber <2: ¢oRRpRRioReads Wenneiaananans 80.00 m. 
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_’_:.~zAa.--——_— ao i —- = = 1‘ = 
Telephone | 
| Struectural- operators re rat Kate , Casual workers, | Casual workers 
jron workers. (switchboard), | Wears, Waitresses. male. female. 
female. 
—" — peesueaueeat | . 
ee ee eee Tere Pere eee eee $8. 00-10. 00 w. $0. 30-. 35 h. $0. 25-. 30 h. 
SE ERTS RE ee re 10. 00 w. | -40h. .25 he 
cp ebeeee itdocbhdbthccstuléheeddsuskesness deccsbeencvesstdes .40h. . 25 h. 
ee b chals wanlawe she asa). Seu ee MT. 9, 00-13. 00 w. .35-. 50 h. .30h. 
geese OE $13. 00 w. | 18. 00 w. 13. 00 w. 35h. | .35 h. 
cooassteuaen 85. 00 m. | 20. 00 w. 17. 50 w. .35h. | .30h. 
ers | dehdegdécéangped sbaphadbesssones 10. 00 w. .35h. | .25h. 
Be ee Digit shh kesdleeees O04 ghaossenctoenendet peGoabece 35 h. . 30h. 
. a hates aa See meas ‘Seri k aammnoeae 8 Bee Sears Soe aye 











RS SRP aS 500 2 Avy Seg rey es ew 
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WAGES AND THE WAR.! 


A very interesting and valuable study on wages and the War hag 
recently appeared, the object of which is “‘to show the general tre;,( 
in rates of compensation to the close of 1917.’ In order that {hp 
figures might be as authoritative as possible, the data were confined 
to those secured from official and other trustworthy sources, includ ing 
records and reports of the various Federal and State department, 
supplemented by trade and labor publications. A special effort was 
made to bring up to date the figures in the sources used, and to this 
end agents were sent to labor unions and industrial establishments 
and State and municipal agencies. In general the basic data hay. 
been brought up to the last month or quarter of 1917, and in some 
cases 1918 data have been obtained. 

The following summarization is taken from the study: 


Tue Errect oF THE WAR ON WAGES. 


During the past few years, and more particularly during the period of the War. 
there has been an increase in money wages in practically all branches of American 
industry. But there has been absolutely no uniformity in the degree of increase. [n 
some trades there have been wage advances that a little while ago wouid have appeared 
wildly incredible. In others the advances have been very moderate, little, if any, 
greater than had occurred during a period of equal length in the preceding years 
of peace. 

The great advances have taken place in those lines of industry for the products o! 
which the War has created a special demand, such, for instance, as those of the iron 
and steel industry, the metal trades, coal mining, and shipbuilding. In some in 
tries, such as printing, the War made no special demands; in still others, such as 
building, the War had a depressing effect. In these cases wage rates show no ¢1 
upward movements, although almost everywhere there has been some advance. 

Many individual workers in these trades, of course, profited by transferring ther- 
selves to shipbuilding, munitions making, and other distinctly war industries. With 
some crafts such a transfer is easy and profitable. (Carpenters and steam fitters. jor 
instance, can apply the skill they have developed in the building trades to almost 
identical work in shipbuilding. But this is not always the case. A printer ora 
glass blower, for instance, finds no particular demand for his special skill in the war 
industries. If he changes his job, it must usually be to some form of unskilled work 
where his craft knowledge is of little or no use. Thus, there would be no profit for 
him in changing to an unskilled labor status, even though the wage rates of such 
labor have advanced much more rapidly than the wage rates in his own trade. 

It does not appear that the wage advances have been related to the matter of |a!or 
organization. The three industries in which perhaps the most notable advances have 
occurred are iron and steel, bituminous mining, and shipbuilding. The first of these— 
iron and steel—is almost wholly unorganized. The second—bituminous coal mining— 
is strongly unionized. The third—shipbuilding—is partly organized and partly 
unorganized. 





1 Wages and the War: A summary of recent wage movements, by Hugh S. Hanna and W. Jett Lauck. 
Cleveland, Doyle & Waltz Printing Co., 1918. 356 pp. Charts. Price, $2. 
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In general, however, the trades and localities which were poorly organized have 
shown the greatest percentage of increase in wages. This is due simply to the fact 
that these trades and localities were, as a rule, previously upon a much lower level 
of wage compensation. Unorganized labor seems more responsive to the immediate 
demands of the moment than is organized labor. Its wages have tended to rise more 
rapidly in periods of business activity and to sink more rapidly in periods of lhusiness 
depression. 

Troe TREND oF WAGES IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES. 


It is dificult to show in summary form the recent changes in wage rates that have 
occurred for all of the trades and occupations covered by this study. A very com- 
plete idea, however, of the changes which have taken place is offered in the accom- 
panying tables. The first table shows the relative wages and earnings for a large 
number of typical occupations and industries in December, 1917 (or January, 1918), 
as compared with 1911-12, the earlier period being taken as 100. The second table 
shows the relatives for December, 1917 (or January, 1918), as compared with 1914-15. 
In each table the per cent of increase in 1917 over the earlier period can be readily 
seen by deducting 100 from the figures shown. Certain trades are included in the 
second table which could not be included in the first table because data were lacking 
for the 1911-12 period. 

These tables bring out more clearly than could many pages of text the differing 
degrees of change which have occurred in the wages of different trades and occupa- 
tions. All of the entries are for money rates of pay—per hour, day, or piece—except 
in the cases marked ‘‘earnings.’’ Here the entries show changes in earnings, not 
rates, and earnings, of course, are not strictly comparable with wage rates, as the 
former are influenced by the amount of time worked. 


TaBLE 1.—RELATIVE WAGES IN LEADING OCCUPATIONS, DECEMBER, 1917, COMPARED 
WITH 1911-12. 


[1911-12= 100} 
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| 1917 com- 
| pared with 
1911-12, 
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Compositors and linotype operators (newspapers, day)..............- ee ee Se aS 111 
TE, occ cccccccdsescssgtcescccesesecas ; 117 
Hod carriers (plaster tending)........... a oe eee a 117 
Motormen A conductors (street railways)...................... WJsasnk nkadiedand ids 118 
SO no cin o mace esiow cc dmnin pace nme asec , ; 119 
Structural-iron workers (building trades)....................-.-. ea ga 123 
Plumbers and gasfitters (building trades)............ ihe cadeur cd eaphiws con tul bade 124 
i ee ue menninodhduiinbdc sativa smenccwe 124 
es oie Ube barbsth wk eVeastecckdweddecctecsdocuccscccetas 129 
Blacksmiths (railroad shops, southeastern)..................--.-..----- senkbihed was 129 
Soe Cas ebecheeiediessecevecessnsnthecvcscccasecceceses 130 
Machinists (navy yard, Philadelphia).............. were iawencbs ebtuiateuad =— 131 
Ship smiths (navy yard, Philadelphia)....................... bechrigdseube ce he 2 134 
Machinists (railroad ieee eh dec ckbicns + cau ecco nsnmecece cbecdesshs nce 135 
Boiler makers (railroad shops, southeastern)......................--.- fp davaane een ene ! 136 
ne. s cena stan awe scene ce cness+cccensscoces 140 
ick mining ey ERS Oa ee Pan ctu 142 
Pipe fitters (navy yard, Philadelphia) ........ OE ee ethnic Rs simu eeeh dene ed 144 
Riveters, chippers, and calkers (shipyard, Washington, Oregon)............-...-. nS eee an 144 
Blacksmiths i PD... ckeccsnecseeoncnss ER CT RE eee 144 
Machinists ( ipyard, San cle gicsdvecctictsdgsesecvcces So ee Peis caReee A i414 
Electricians (shipyard, San Francisco)..........-.--------- i tal atlas nant, BY PNET * 144 
Shipwrights, joiners ,boatmen, millmen (shipyard, San Francisco).................... eas 147 
ke edo meneamen damacedd 152 
Sheet-metal workers (shipyard, San Francisco). ...........--....--.222-----200+-- UF. 185 
Machine mining, bituminous (Hocking Valley disirict)..................-.--.-+-----.-+++- : 1b 
rN sie da accnnedacctdWedeessevecddcsecss ssbata i 
Common labor (iron and steel)............-.------- est er OP Rats STO ree 130 
labor (most occupations), bituminous (Hocking Valley)................-.-. Sn Ee OF 185 
Ne nn sss peansnguteenneabensdapeers won 187 
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TABLE 2.—RELATIVE WAGES IN LEADING OCCUPATIONS, DECEMBER, 1917, COMPA RED 
WITH 1914-15. 

[1914-15=100.] 

















Compositors and linotype operators (newspapers, day).........................---- eee 
Neen id iis scvndnscesecedéeatduescescces Fads dbicises 
Hod carriers py attains Che aiNes bind én diinls iba dbddnese tas odéeknndeho> smd oe 
ee ee Do cece rec atciccccdccascuseccncceccccecccccscse 113 
Ceemeermrearons Wor meere Ciambectimn CHAOS) on. oss. ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccsl 113 
a cracls inn cb G Rk'n dg den she cewains «dé60 Ch 000006 canecte« il 
Motormen and conductors (Street railways). ..... 2... cee eee ene cece ec ec c cc ccee 113 
ed ng wrcisins oWitnte abiniibhgme se déned <okdeds dbGA > Jes eae ok 
I Be Lo nccdackuddacciccnsesacees Tne BE ee ET Sh ee ee 
I Sod cde, ode ki densvccsidicew soceescccccscddctvewsiance 
IGCKSMMCNS (TAUTORG SNOPG, SOUTMORSIOID) - - . oo. 5. 5. cece ces ec ewe cc cce ec eccscccces 123 
Boiler makers (railroad shops, southeastern)......... 2.2.2. .2 000.0000 cece eee eeceeeeeeeeeee 124 
ae one ah me ne A iach paid eb § << Eble. oad mo Phd Kad « bade wane bos nd 123 
Machinists ert eles Shh Peck bs acadasceseendescacnsanscdce seamen 19% 
Machinists (railroad shops; southeastern)... ........-..-- 2-2. cece eee eee cee eee eee e eee eceee 199 
Pick mining, bituminous (Hocking Valley district)................................ seen, ! 

Ship smiths (navy yard, Philadelphia). ..........................-222-ee-eeee OY Se pI me 134 
Ship fitters eet a ini dh ehs aah cohwe ind puis +<bs's ve an bephiv' e+ tieescegeeed 134 
eS cs cbc eehdaen s6adbsesesencnsetentcbeeseccsseccacecs 137 
NN ae 139 
i a ne Rh ne a.'nde ae oie se. a ae 14 
.Riveters, chippers, and calkers (shipyard, Washington, Oreg.)........- 5 Pe? Bip AS Sing Be Re: 144 
i tit oh abn dinedhdacasibe séedecesccediedeb ie estdésicdon 144 
Machinists (shipyard, gan cls ian chia embers deaae sik «hae staph e ales ited ok os Sota a ria 144 
PD ons scbibdwadebesdcocesccsdccetecscncbevedcccclccccloce 144 
Shipwrights, joiners, boatmen, millmen (shipyard, San Francisco)........................... 147 
Machine mining, bituminous (Hocking NES a delsacc oS tarde s vcs decutecccersss te. 149 
Cotton finishing manufacturing (earnings) ...............22. 2. eee eee ec eee ee eee cece cc eeeecee 153 
Hosiery and underwear manufacturing (earnings)........ caps, SP intidlpes AA St eye 137 
es Lice caddie bdasSodccbbcteccdteUdbisdivtevcvecdecévccsapecvcse 160 
es eas cei n ea na cae eae avndeeesarwesecencsiovsecicacvccdbac 16] 
Loftsmen Se eat tn ad binedocaks? cddmdhbnoahennes coupeeseranunake>< we 165 
Electricians (shipyards, Delaware River). ................. 22. cce ccc n cece ccc n cece cece cccenes 5 
Sheet-metal workers (shipyard, San Francisco). ..............-.-.ee cee eee eee cece eee e ee eeeee 
i i ah act woe os cowl dsewnsesicvewswbawsccscsscasucswes 
i a oe a weds niet peeaddenbvegedcdoaces 
Sheet-metal workers (shipyards, Delaware River)..................-----2---2--eeee-ee eee ees 
i i PE bo ckeecccnescnccccebe ved ecesesesccecscocecsscccccsiees 
Woolen manufacturing a DR AMnithrhdeesénh dtd ever’ saddaugh a0bteecicsaeed 
Riveters (shipyards, Delaware River) 
Inside labor Tosent occupations), bituminous (Hocking Valley).................-....--...... 
ne oo od oc ccnceeccuecucdeccbcccccecticcccssccccuseccseve 177 
is ea ne nc as cc ctabaane dddnenssarndnbaadasesenns 197 
Blacksmiths (shipyards, nel on eicnnheanehedih skkths acneeneapeeege sens 205 








EFFECT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW UPON WAGES AND HOURS OF RAIL- 
ROAD EMPLOYEES. 


On August 29, 1916, in an address to Congress, President Wilson 
recommended, among other things, the establishment of an eight- 
hour day as the legal basis of work and wages alike in the employ- 
ment of railroad employees actually engaged in the work of operating 
trains in interstate transportation and the authorization of the 
appointment by him of a commission of three men ‘‘to observe actual 
results in experience of the adoption of the eight-hour day in railway 
transportation alike for the men and for the railroads; its effects in 
the matter of operating costs, in the application of the existing prac- 
tices and agreements to the new conditions, and in all other practical 
aspects, with the provision that the investigators shall report their 
conclusions to the Congress at the earliest possible date, but without 
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recommendation as to legislative action, in order that the public 
may learn from an unprejudiced source just what actual developments 
have ensued.” This appearance of the President before Congress 
was actuated by failure of an effort on his part to effect an agree- 
ment between the national conference committee of the railways, 
representing more than 90 per cent of the business done by the 
railroads in the United States, and the railroad brotherhoods,’ and 
thus avert a general strike threatened by the employees because 
certain demands as to wages and hours of labor had been definitely 
rejected by the railroads and efforts to bring the differences to arbi- 
tration had been futile. Congress acceded to the President’s sug- 
gestion and passed the so-called eight-hour law, which was approved 
by the President on September 3 and 5, 1916. On October 11, 1916, 
the commission which Congress had authorized was appointed by 
the President. ‘The members were George W. Goethals, chairman, 
E. E. Clark, and George Rublee. The commission entered upon its 
duties in November. With the cooperation of the railroads and the 
brotherhoods a large mass of data was collected and has been brought 
together in the report of the commission submitted to Congress and 
the President under date of December 29, 1917.’ 

At the outset attention is called to the fact that section 2 of the 
law directs the commission to report the operation and effects of the 
institution of the eight-hour standard workday and the facts and 
conditions affecting the relations between common carriers and em- 
ployees, but feeling that this language was broad enough ‘‘to au- 
thorize an encyclopedia on railroad labor,’ the commission decided 
to restrict its work somewhat and deal only with topics connected 
with the proposal to insert an eight-hour basic day in the wage 
schedules as the time measure of a day’s work, and with topics con- 
nected with the proposal of the roads. 

This indicated that there should be shown the increase in wages resulting from the 
law, as well as the actual hours and wages paid, by classes of service and occupations; 
the relation of “‘straight’’ time and overtime payments and arbitrary allowances; 
a description of the leading features of the wage schedules; the conditions of train 
operation which result in overtime, and the possibility of eliminating those conditions; 
and, finally, a description of the conditions under which train and engine crews work. 
This view of the scope of the commission’s duties eliminates the question of the 
reasonableness of the present wages of train or engine crews, as well as the question 


of the financial condition of carriers as bearing upon their ability to pay an increase. 
These excluded questions it did not seem possible to deal with adequately. 





1 The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Order of Railway Conductors, and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

2 Report of the Eight-Hour Commission. Commission on standard workday of railroad employees, 
created by act of Congress approved Sept.3 and 5, 1916, 39 Stat. L., p. 721, see. 2. Washington, 1918, 
503 pp. 
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The report states that the eight-hour day as the measure of a dey’s 
work for the purpose of reckoning compensation for certain classes 
of railroad employees has become an accomplished fact and that jt 
is understood that the roads have no intention of further contesting 
the establishment of the eight-hour day for the employees concerne\|, 
It appears that in the calendar year 1916 there were 308,373 em- 
ployees—engineers, firemen, conductors, assistant conductors, baggave 
men, brakemen, and flagmen in road and yard service, and generally 
hostlers—who were affected by the eight-hour law, this numbe; 
representing 17.37 per cent of the total number of railroad employees, 
The aggregate compensation paid to these employees was $410,743 04: 
or 28.11 per cent of the compensation paid to all railroad employees, 

In giving the increase in the cost to the railroads due to the eig!it- 
hour law, the commission presents a table showing that during tlic 
month of January, 1917, companies operating 104,355 miles of road 
paid out on account of their passenger, freight, and yard servicvs 
wages amounting to an increase of $2,209,000 (15.17 per cent) over 
the compensation paid under the 1916 schedules and then estimates 
that if the percentage indicated were applied to the total compensa- 
tion paid to these same classes of employees in 1916 the total increas: 
in wage cost would be $61,534,532.1_ Employees in the yard service 
received approximately 24.6 per cent increase in wages; those in 
the freight service about 15 per cent imerease; and those in thie 
passenger service about 2.7 per cent increase. 

This showing for the first month of 1917, however, is subject to 
some modification, for the report states that in yard service there 
has been a widespread change to eight-hour shifts, and reduction in 
hours doés not mean that the men get the increase noted above; tlic, 
may even experience a decrease, because where they formerly work«! 
12 hours on a 10-hour basis they are now working 8 hours for the 
former 10 hours’ pay. Reports covering 175,744 miles of road 
showed that 11,390 yard crews were placed on 8-hour shifts, and 
that at the time of the reports 3,486 crews were still working more 
than 8 hours. This reduction in hours, it is pointed out, does not 
mean an escape by the carriers from all the increased costs shown in 
January, for with 24.6 per cent increase in pay per hour the total 
labor cost must be increased unless the total number of man hours 
required for a given amount of switching is reduced through increase: 
efficiency. 

With regard to the employees, a special study of 69,202 employees 
in 13 occupations on 64 roads showed that 12.6 per cent received no 
increase in January, 1917, as a result of the law, and 30.2 per cent 





! It is stated that this does not include the increase paid to hostlers, which would add about $1,875,000 to 
this amount. 
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received increases of less than $10 per month, while 23.4 per cent 
received increases of $20 and under $30 per month. Data covering 
engineers on certain selected roads show that during the months of 
January, March, and May, 1917, the greatest increases were in the 
yard service and the smallest were in the through passenger service. 

In the report it is explained, in connection with a discussion of over- 
time payments and additional allowances under the eight-hour law, 
that the eight-hour standard which is being observed in road service 
is the so-called speed basis of 12.5 miles per hour. This means, for 
example, that for a run of 100 miles overtime begins after 8 hours 
have elapsed and for a run of 125 miles overtime will begin at the 
expiration of 10 hours, 10 being the quotient of 125 divided by 12.5. 
The effect of the law as applied, it is stated, is normally to leave the 
compensation for “straight’’ mileage (that is, all mileage paid for at 
the mileage rate) or “straight”’ time (that is, number of hours which 
constitute a day) unchanged, the same payment now being made for 
a normal day of 8 hours as was formerly made for a normal day of 10 
hours. The mileage rate remains unchanged while the rate per hour 
is increased. Thus the increase in pay which the observance of the 
law brings to employees is chiefly in the form of payment for more 
hours of overtime at an increased rate per hour. This is shown by 
the statement that for 29,608 employees of a certain railroad, in 
January, 1917, the “‘straight’’ payments for miles, hours, or trips 
aggregated $2,624,078 under the 1916 schedules, and $2,622,267 under 
the eight-hour law, or substantially the same. The increase in com- 
pensation appears in the overtime payments, being for this road 
$321,420 under the 1916 schedules and $857,661 under the eight-hour 
law, an increase of $536,241, or 166.8 per cent. 

The average hours of service were found to be shortest in the 
through passenger service, ranging, on selected roads, from 5.4 to 10.4 
per run; and that on the eastern roads, for example, in slow freight 
service the actual time during which engineers are on duty is from 
11.7 to 13 hours perrun. In local freight service men work from 11.2 
to 12.6 hours per run in all districts. 

Several special studies and reports were made under the direction 
of the commission, the subjects being railway wage schedules and 
agreements, employment conditions im road and yard service, and the 
practicability of an actual eight-hour day in railroad train service. 





WAGE SCALE FOR ALABAMA COAL MINERS. 


In the December issue of the Montaty Review (pp. 110 and 111) 
attention was directed to an order issued by the President om October 
27, 1917, granting an increase of 45 cents per ton over the scale of 
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prices for bituminous coal at the mine, as prescribed in the Executive 
order of August 21, 1917, this increase being authorized in connection 
with increases of wages of miners as set forth in an agreement entered 
into at Washington on October 6, 1917, between the operators and 
miners of the central field, by which an advance of 10 cents per ton 
was granted to miners, advances ranging from 75 cents to $1.40 a day 
were granted to laborers, and an advance of 15 cents was granted for 
yardage and day workers. 

It appears, however, that in Alabama the conditions affecting the 
industry are different from those in other mining fields, leading the 
operators and miners to reach an agreement, having the approval of 
the United States Fuel Administrator, as the result of which a special 
wage scale will prevail in that territory. This agreement, according 
to the Fuel Administrator, marks the settlement of a labor contro- 
versy which had been in progress for several months and which 
threatened to interfere with the operation of the mines. An order 
issued by the Fuel Administrator on February 8 specifies that the 
allowance of 45 cents per ton to operators, as provided in the Wash- 
ington agreement of October 6, 1917, shall not apply to Alabama. 
The order is as follows: 

An agreement having been reached by the mine operators of the State of Alabama 
and the mine workers of Alabama, whereby a scale of wages for miners which is satis- 
factory to both the operators and miners committee, and the same having been ap- 
proved by the United States Fuel Administrator; and it having been further mutually 
agreed between the mine operators and the State of Alabama and the mine workers 
of Alabama that the above wage agreement modifies the Washington wage agreement 
of October 6, 1917, in so far as the operators and miners of the State of Alabama are 
concerned ; 

The United States Fuel Administrator, acting under authority of an Executive 
order of the President of the United States dated August 23, 1917, appointing said 
Administrator, and in furtherance of the purpose of said order and of the act of Congress 
therein referred to and approved August 10, 1917, 

Hereby orders and directs that the terms of the Washington wage agreement of 
October 6, 1917, and of the orders of the President of the United States and the United 
States Fuel Administrator of October 27, 1917, allowing 45 cents to be added, until 
further notice, to the selling prices established by the President, shall not apply to 
any coal-mining operations whatsoever in the State of Alabama. 


The labor controversy, to which reference has been made, 
threatened serious complications and was settled only after a con- 
ference between representatives of the miners and operators and the 
Fuel Administrator, which resulted in the submission, on December 
14, 1917, of recommendations by the Fuel Administrator to the 
miners’ convention at Birmingham, the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions by the convention on December 21, and the order issued by 
the Fuel Administrator on January 12, 1918, calling upon the 
operators to accept without delay the decision of the Administrator. 
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The salient features of the settlement plan are set forth in the follow- 
ing abridged communication from the Fuel Administrator to the 
mine workers of Alabama: 


* * * the United States Fuel Administrator recommends the following settle- 
ment of matters in dispute: 

First. That the coal operators of Alabama recognize the right of their employees 
to join any union, labor organization, or society they may choose, and agree that 
they shall not be discriminated against in the distribution of work for having joined 
such organization, providing always that in their affiliation and in the conduct of 
the organization nothing is done to disturb the relations existing between employer 
and employee by methods or intimidation or coercion, and provided that employees 
joining any organization recognize the right of each employee to join or not as he may 
individually decide, and also recognize the right of the company to insist that no 
employee shall use the company’s time for any purpose other than that for which he 
is paid and that he must not interfere with the operation of the mine or knowingly 
do that which will reduce the output. 

Second. That they will, upon application through the usual channels for employ- 
ment, reemploy any man who has been discharged because of his affiliation with the 
union, but will not obligate themselves to reemploy any man who has made unlawful 
threats or committed unlawful acts, unless the employer is satisfied that the same 
acts will not again be committed by the applicant. 

Any dispute under this clause shall be referred to the person whose appointment 
is hereinafter provided for as the permanent umpire, to whom all questions of dispute, 
as herein provided, shall be referred.! 

Third. The right of the men to meet in peaceful assemblage shall not be interfered 
with or abridged. 

Fourth. That the managers receive committees of their workmen, said committees 
to be selected at meetings called for the purpose not oftener than every three months, 
to present any grievance, disagreement, or dispute that they may have to submit, 
which shall not be any matter herein settled, waived, rejected or postponed. If they 
fail to arrive at satisfactory adjustment with the superintendent, of matters complained 
of, the same are to be submitted to the highest official of the company available, who 
shall pass upon the question within a period of 10 days. Should the matter com- 
plained of not be adjusted satisfactory to the committee, then either the committee 
or the company may appeal to the permanent umpire herein provided for, whose 
decision shall be made within 30 days and be final and binding upon all parties. 
* *& 

Sixth. A checkweighman selected as required by law from among mine workers 
employed at the mine may be placed on each tipple at the expense of the miners and 
his duties shall be those prescribed by the laws of the State. * * * 

Seventh. In view of the fact that a large proportion of the coal produced in Ala- 
bama is sold under contracts that do not expire until July 1, 1918, the consideration 
of the following matters, namely, the uniform readjustment of tonnage and yardage 
rates, all day labor and dead work rates, the increase or decrease of the existing wage 
rates, it is agreed shall be postponed until July 11,1918. * * * 

Ninth. This understanding shall be in effect and binding upon the coal operators 
and mine workers during the continuation of the war, and not to exceed two years 
from April 1, 1918. 

Tenth. The semimonthly pay day shall be established at all mines. * * * 





1 During the latter part of February H. C. Selheimer, of Birmingham, was appointed umpire by 
United States Judge Grubb, of the Northern District of Alabama. 
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The operator and his superintendent and his mine foremen shall be respected in 
the management of the mine and the direction of the working force. The authority 
to hire or discharge shall be vested in the mine superintendent or mine foremay 


ee FF @ 

Provision is made for the establishment of the 8-hour work day. 
from 7.30 a. m. to 4 p. m., with one-half hour for lunch. The agiee- 
ment contains a paragraph binding the operators and miners { 
accept the so-called penalty clause proposed by the Fuel Adminisi+»- 
tor as a safeguard against any suspension, by reason of labor dis- 
putes, of coal production during the war, Under this clause whic) 
has been put into every working agreement approved by the Ful 
Administrator, both mine workers and operators undertake to pay a 
heavy penalty for each day production is curtailed through the fau!: 
of either party to the agreement. 





CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN THE DRESS AND WAIST INDUSTRY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


In an article describing the recent workings of trade agreements 
in the women’s clothing industries of New York City, published in 
the December, 1917, issue of the MontaLty Review, mention was 
made (p. 34) of the fact that conferences were being held betwe. 
representatives of the Dress and Waist Makers’ Union and the New 
York Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose o! 
reaching some mutually satisfactory adjustment regarding a demand 
made by the workers for a general wage increase of 25 per cent. 

The result of these conferences has recently been announced. It is 
of interest to note that this wage adjustment was arrived at by a 
mutual understanding between the parties themselves and without 
the assistance of the board of arbitration of the industry. The new 
wage rate went into effect on January 7, 1918. 

The following table shows the new rates as well as those which 
were in operation prior to this year: 
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NEW AND OLD WAGE RATES. 














| In effect— 
| 
Occupation | Rate 
; per— Jan. 7 Prior to 
~ ig Jan. 7, 
~ | 1918. 1918. 
es 
WEEK WORKERS. | 
Cutters: , Po | 
Full-fledged, doing also pattern grading............cccceseeceececneees Week...| $31.00 | $29.00 
eee Pidthe nts seve dnebeden ea ee Oia. 29.50 | 27.50 
Gene Mn ms Weert Che Green. oan... na cccw  ccc ec ccecenenfe ss do.....| 8.00 | 7.00 
eee I II OD BUDD gg 5 on scdcccccdnccesmceccnvcccenesslecs Nee 14.50 13. 25 
Grade C—Third year in the trade. ....................-ccceeee CE AE "eel 22. 00 20. 00 
EE EN WI oo osc c ccs cincccmeneccaceneeséepes|sns EE 25.00 23.00 
DYAPeTS . .- 2-02 --e ee eee cee cece cece eee n cece e eee ne ene eee e eee e eee e eee ee nee ne nee | | 18.00 16. 50 
ee id btabey 66684 4.06.6. 6ma seine sens 66-00 mbes cams selene eee 15. 50 14. 30 
binds din edddiid Gh C0 Rito Rhein oo men sn enc wee s+ cemewamasestced ae 18. 00 16. 50 
si ie ie kb ashensss eee ens OE Ee EE REEF EELS a, BE Rh ates 14. 00 12. 50 
cierto cate 0 twee ews c cwtuis do 0c emnenscde caaewncess + ceaneceelets a 12.00 10. 50 
ne ihc Ride ea hogan db 60 es on 6.0/0 ee ae ee STS: Oat eu | 27.00 25.00 
TEONOTS, WIBIC... .. .. - coc cncee ccs ccccc cc ccecc ces ccccccs ese cccesccccesccccecclocs haces 20. 00 18. 50 
Tromers, 1EMBIO.. .<ccvcccccccccccccccccccccscccecccecceccccesccccccccccess |--eBQ..00- 17.00 15. 50 
Cleaners: 
as a aa hee Wate meed aks kcdeneamene i =e 8. 00 7.00 
es tind «ch mis qdiddiamecndnen sek SETAE (Sul | 9.00 8. 00 
SR ol a cand bain aia epee ow ee S Sui eagS w win — wes 9.00 8,00 
I ala cella. ds dpsed 1 ehiniecirass 1 anirnive-tetipertind itradh 0 hdd i oo 10. 50 9. 50 
PIECE WORKERS. 
OPeTAtOTs ...ccccccccceccccccnccccessccccc ces ce nec eeceeseesancseneccceseees | Hour!.. - 4125 38 
et awake aw cihuendecbagaeantonss cacialoes a 53 .49 
ee i ia tins demic e COaG ips «obs 6y 04d 0 40s be cogs ticmesls od a 4125 38 
ee ee cee Cahn hie oe wa eht he een erate een de as endear se 
La is bah cctende br dcice se ans 4s 0506-00 isitiiag ann te Gee wep bas ee . Mi ceos 4125 .38 
ene duane dnorecsensaesntanicncccese a Gibb saendeeaemusewneee f 
Bo EE SE ee ee ee ne ee ee | 
ee ie cad ae ee eRSh Deen seasaWinecee ed cebeceneee gens 
eg oe ee, 6 ok ous cnt cnet ws ei Bin 040) satin oe 068 th. MDs coc 5425 0 
Hemmers........ 1s ee 5, SERS aN Pipl aE Rap ‘fe ssosestsceecseel 
le en ce cincnin > pen bod beaded scbanees egies oqrn | 








1 Base rate. 
INCREASE IN SALARIES IN THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
UNDER THE MINISTER OF WAR IN FRANCE.! 

The Journal Officiel of January 5, 1918, publishes two decrees mod- 
ifying the decrees of February 1, 1909, and providing for a reorgan- 
ization of the central administrative office under the minister of war. 

The deerees provide for a slight increase in the number of assist- 
ant chiefs and clerks and for the following increases in salaries: 
Assistant chiefs of bureaus have been advanced from 7,000 to 8,000 
francs ($1,351 to $1,544) for the higher grades: from 6,500 to 7,000 
franes ($1,254.50 to $1,351) for the first grade; from 6,000 to 6,500 
francs ($1,158 to $1,254.50) for the second grade; and from 5,500 to 
6,000 franes ($1,061.50 to $1,158) for the third grade. Principal 
clerks’ salaries are increased on an average 1,000 francs ($193) and 
other clerks’ salaries by 600 francs ($115.80) and 700 francs ($135.10). 

The salaries are to be so distributed that the average salary of the 
chiefs shall not exceed 9,500 francs ($1,833.50); of the assistant 
chiefs, 6,500 francs ($1,254.50); of the principal clerks, 5,000 francs 
($965); and for all other classes, 3,250 francs ($627.25). 


i La République Frangaise, Paris, Jan. 6, 1916. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





MINIMUM WAGE LAW OF MINNESOTA HELD CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Another State is added to the growing list of those whose laws 
providing a minimum standard of wages for women and minors haye 
been upheld by their courts of last resort. Eleven States had laws 
of this type at the beginning of 1917, and one other State enacted 
similar legislation during that year. The first determination of 
constitutionality was by the Supreme Court of Oregon, but despite 
the favorable action of this court both legislation and enforcement 
were largely at a standstill pending the determination of the appeal 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. This case was 
decided April 9, 1917, the result being to leave the decision of the 
Oregon Supreme Court unchanged. The Supreme Court was 
equally divided, Mr. Justice Brandeis, who had acted as an attorney 
for the State in upholding the law prior to his elevation to the bench, 
not voting (MonruLy Review, May, 1917, pp. 687, 688). Following 
the above the Supreme Court of Arkansas, on June 4, 1917, sustained 
the minimum wage law of that State (Monruty Review, November, 
1917, pp. 948, 949). 

A third State, Minnesota, takes its place beside Oregon and Arkin- 
sas by a decision of its supreme court handed down December 2), 
1917 (Williams v. Evans, 165 N. W., 495). The law of Minnesota 
resembles that of Oregon rather than that of Arkansas, in that its 
administration rests with a commission having certain discretionary 
powers and does not prescribe by statute the scale of wages to be 
paid. Two points were therefore raised against the act, one involving 
the power of the legislature to interfere with private contracts and 
the other raising the question of the delegation of legislative author- 
ity. The action originated in a motion to enjoin the enforcement of 
the law, and the court below issued the injunction on the ground 
that the statute was unconstitutional and void, overruling the 
demurrer of the commission holding the contrary view. The Su- 
preme Court held, however, that “we do not look to the Constitution 
to find the legislative power of a State. The State legislature pos- 
sesses all legislative power not withheld or forbidden by the terms 
of the State or Federal Constitution.”’ The fourteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was then discussed and numerous cases 
cited in which the police power of the State had been exercised to 
modify or restrict the liberty of contract in behalf of the general 
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welfare as conceived by the legislature. The court found the limits 
to be in arbitrary restraint as opposed to reasonable regulation, 
citing the decision of the Supreme Court in the Lochner case (198 
U. S., 45, 25 Sup. Ct., 539; Bul. No. 59, p. 340). 

The court decided that it had no concern with the policy or justi- 
fication of such legislation, but must consider only whether there was 
a reasonable basis for the legislative belief that the conditions of 
employment were dangerous to the morals of the workers and to the 
health of the workers themselves and of future generations as well. 
Conceding that such statutes if applicable to men might not neces- 
sarily be held valid, a difference was held to exist in the case of 
women in the matter of their ability tos ‘e a just wage, and fur- 
thermore in the consequences of an inadvyuate wage. Reference 
was made to the recognition of the economic facts involved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Muller v. Oregon 
(208 U. S., 412, 28 Sup. Ct., 324; Bul. No. 75, p. 631), and Muller v. 
Wilson (236 U. S., 373, 35 Sup. Ct., 342; Bul. No. 189, p. 133). It 
was also noted that the Oregon and Arkansas laws had been upheld 
by the supreme courts of their respective States, as mentioned above, 
and the law was sustained as applicable both to women and to minors, 
the latter by like reasoning as for women. 

As to the contention that the law was unconstitutional because it 
delegated legislative power to the commission, it was held that there 
was no such delegation, but only an authorization to determine such 
facts as the law itself requires to be decided before it shall take effect, 
saying, ‘‘The true distinction is between the delegation of power to 
make the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to what it 
shall be, and conferring authority or discretion as to its execution, 
to be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. ‘The first can 
not be done; to the latter no valid objection can be made.” C. M. 
& Z. R. R. Co. v. Commissioners of Clinton County, 1 Ohio St., 77, 
quoted in Field v. Clark, 143 U. S., 649, 12 Sup. Ct., 495. Other 
cases were also cited, some of which were referred to in the discussion 
of a case before the Supreme Court of Wisconsin involving the same 
question (MonTHLty Review, July, 1916, pp. 136-147; see also 
Montuty Review for February, 1917, pp. 208, 209). 

Other minor objections were raised relating to classification and 
to the powers of advisory boards. As to the former it was said that 
the objection was not well taken, the limitations of the Constitution 
being flexible enough to permit of practical application; while the 
latter point was not involved in the case, and the validity of these 
provisions could not affect the validity of the entire act. Therefore, 
without passing upon the specific point, the constitutionality of the 
law in its general purpose and method was upheld. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA. 


Data are presented in the following table showing the operations 
of the public employment offices for the month of January, 191s, 
and in cases where figures are available, for the corresponding month: 
in 1917. For the United States figures are given from public employ- 
ment offices in 39 States and the District of Columbia, Federa! 
employment offices in 28 States, Federal-State emp-oyment offices 
in 3 States, a Federal-State-county-municipal employment office 
in 1 State, a Federal-municipal employment office in 1 State, 
State employment offices im 15 States, a State-county-municipsl 
employment office in 1 State, State-municipal employment offices in 
3. States, municipal employment offices in 8 States, and a municipa!- 
private employment office in 1 State. Figures from two Canadian 
employment offices are also given. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1917 AND 1918. 
UNITED STATES. 




























































































| Persons applying for 
. Persons | work, 
Applica- at Persons re- a an 
State, city, and kind of | °™Poyers. sieges. |. New regis- | Santas positions. 
office, | trations. | *enewals. 
| : 
Jan., | Jan., <a, PNG PRY Jan.,| Jan.,; Jan.,| Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 1918, | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 1918 
Alabama. | e rd | | 
Mobile (Federal)....... () 6G) | 1,366 = 6}, tt a) | @ | 4 0) | 18 
eS OO ——E Sl Oal—=EeEeaSSs OSS SSS = ————_—_———— — — 
Arizona. | | | | 
Phoenix (Federal).....}...... er... Oa s.. 2468)...... | a }..«s--s * ea | 726 
Arkanses. | | | 
Little Rock (Federai)..|...... Q7|...... | 2, 873}...... 1904i...... a) — oe | 
-—_ | : i | — 
California. 
| | | 7 
Fresno (State). ........}.....-. 506) ....... F646. wcose 9625) ...... $3 hip etyhiadin _, Se 876 
Los Angeles ( Federal)..|...... 197}....-- 329!...2.. 2311|......  froccee. oe 213 
Los Angeles (State- a8 “ 
ipal)........... 2,526) 2,749) 5, 257 4, 157/22, 486123,887 @) | @) } 5,138) 4,417) 4,458) 4, 906 
Oakland (State).......) 676) 1,163) 871) 1,595, 519) 2925 4 927, 1,571 705; 1, 166 
Sacramento (Federal)..}...... Ries. C7.0-..-f 98H... (9 L..2---| WD......| D 
Sacramento (State)....; 219} 270; 433; 869) 233) 259 108} (@ 321, 782 245 664 
San Diego ( wéeeal).... 661, 661 2893; 2991; @) | (@) | 1,028, 1,275, 642) = 82) 
San Francisco (Fed- | < . 
Lich ialelgh-<linb gebhed 471 736} 1, 459} 1,471} 2,4 @ 620, 1,602, 37, 1,434 
San Francisco (State). .| 1,069] 1,837] 1,729) 3,360] 1,993/22,556 628) (2 1,818 3,633) 1,324) 2,628 
EES PEER SAR SG se ORR. Ope Gee aiee Spe 9,853, 14,632) 7,745) 12,754 
1 Not reported, 2 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1917 AND 1918—Continued, 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 














. j 
Persons applying for 
: Persons work. 
tinsirom | speed for —| Merete” | Patios 
State, city, and kind of employers.| pioyers. | New regis- | p onewals positions. 
ollice. trations. = 











| | | | 
Jan., | Jan., ran ty pl Jan.,| Jan., Jan.,| Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., 
1917. ; 1918, | 1917, 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. 1918, | 1917. 1918, | 1917. 1918. 

















| | 















































































































































Colorado. 
| | 
Colorado Springs(State)) 410 612) 410 612 1522 1676, () (2) 336, (2) | 336) 34 
Denver (Federal).....- 33 15) 33 160, 178 1 445) (2) (2) 53 385 18 7 
Denver No. 1 (State)...| 155 353) 155 (2) | 1378 1768) (2) | (2) 135 (2) 135, 205 
Denver No. 2 (State). .- 143, 560} )3= 143, 560} 1143) 1 195] (®) (2) 107, (2) 107 149 
Pueblo (State).......-. — 365}...... 365)... ... Bee PP Beeeses y a oe 52 
TEE. ncvccccccce MOOS lid as aR al alii eh AS r 631 38 3 506 7 297 
Connecticut. | aan al | See Bp i— g . 
Bridgeport (Federal).../......  =_—_ eee | ae ee ewe) 612|.......] 560 
: Bridgeport (State)..... | (2) | (2) | 713 628} 1800: 1789) (2) | (2) (2) | (2) | 624 560 
: Hartford (State)......- (2) | (2) 835,  612)1,087| 1712) (2) (@) |} @ (2) 688) 541 
New Haven (State)... | (27) | (@) 823, 707) 1,288) 1880) (2) | (7) | (%) (2) 701) 614 
Norwich (State)........ ; (2) | (?) 259° 267) 1272) 1303) (2) (27) | (2%) (2) 234! 249 
Waterbury (State)..... | @ | @) 159, 115] 1173) 1.226) (2) | (2) | (2) (2) | 109) 91 
| ee ee So stiaien ah a aE adie Sail J-oneee | (2) | 612) 2,356) 2,615 
Delaware. — ~~ | re ile —s a 
Wilmington (Federal).)...... | hae ae es (2) 766 
District of Columbia. |_| | | | | 225) Wee iow 
Washington (Federal)... ital | 334). al 4 863} . ie jl): sae (2) a a Sees | 1,755 
Florida. | | | | | | 
Jacksonville (Federal) .| (2) 13) (¢) | 1, 268) 18, 1956) (2) (2) | 2 R68) 2 633 
Key West (Federal)....|......|...... Tis. siete Swit’ oe ¢€ tt tae Oe cues 8 
Miami (Federal)....... 24! 7 |=. 13) 96) 161)...... | (2) 30 17 18 17 
Tampa (F c=) sab a nai le | 2 pascal 35) siti | i 7 | [od Mistianathessscaukecockeueka onus 
ampa a = ean — Se yy I ES ete es 
| | SOE Pe Se. eS Sere eee 
Wb cdinedcco ede byseess slmaall seen: sip | Scteanell Conaal silat hie 32) 893) 20 658 
Georgia. | | ‘Giines tue, pape 
| | } 
Atlanta (Federal)....../...... — | masi......| 12161...... | tine Biwaedl 77 
Savannah (Federal)... 1} 866 «625-178, 1:20 1235, @@) | @) | UO 4M) 15 
ee a Ee en ey Meee Scie = 77 same | 15, 100) Tar 
Idaho. | a - | a 
Boise (municipal)...... 124)...... | 2631 100 1263) 178) (2) | (2) 124 78| 124 77 
Moscow (Federal)...... j 1 6) 1120 @) | @) | 56) 1 Ws 
nme —— 
CE ee Se ree Se ee — Bh araall 125) 134 125) 133 
<< =e =, | i —_ — 
Tllinois, | | 
| 
Chicago (Federal)...... 666| 1,606 3, 484/11, 487 '3,6461110,870) (2) | (2) | 3,088) 10,356, 2,892| 8,435 
Chicago (State)... ..--- 4,373] 3,206 16, 288) 14, 135 14, 258) 9,264) 1,750) 5,965] 15, 411| 14,438, 11,783 11,999 
wea t. is (State)..) 61 671 1, 204 953) 562; 357; 568) 539) 1,093 879) 989 827 
Reck ek Wein 641 a 812; 1,424, 162; 290; 630; 852 743; 1,127 742; 1,120 
(State)........ —— 31 778, 581) 2,893; 356) 1,190} 250) 1,001 456} 2,125 61; 2,072 
Rockford State)....... 455} 445 754] 1,010, 458 "689; 265 198) 581) (650 522 591 
pr. (State)..... 374 533, 467, 788 160} 348; 300; 713 416 690 389) 77 
SE AE TIE PSE EERE ee Sk Se 21, 788| 30,255) 17,378) 25, 621 
——= 
! Number applying for work. * Not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1917 AND 1918—Continued, 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 














| Persons applying for 





work 
Applica- Persons 2 an 
sone from = a oh, 
State, city, and kind of employers. | ployers. | New regis- | ponewals possisons, 
olfice. trations. . 





Jan., | Jan., Jan., Jan., Jan., | Jan.,| Jan., | Jan.,| Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan. 
1917. | 1918, a: ene 1917, | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 191s, 





Indiana, | 


| | 
Evansville (State)...... 136 18} 359) 87; 161 568 32) 105 432 217 359 217 
Fort Wayne (State)....; 318) 358) 440) 685) 1136) (2) (2) (2) 435 676 409 676 
Indianapolis (Federal).| 199) 91! 592) 560, 1774) 677) @) | @) Bll} = 516} = 428) S479) 
Indianapolis (State)....| 625) 882) 669) 875) 689) 800 78 75 689 875 575 859 
South Bend (State)..../ 120] 120] 464| 241) 383/400) 24] 163] 250) 400] 2282] 




























































































































































































Terre Haute (State)... | 161) 99) 447} 450) 1 434| 345; (2) | 87 434| 420 372) 120 
ae ama nates ey eth Si Reged ep iss ye? 2,751) 3,104] 2,366, 2, six 
Iowa _ 
Des Moines (Federal- | 
I oidG- bie sateece ea. Fa 58} 428 87] 139) 25 24] 49} 131 24! 69 
Kansas. | | | | ; 
Topeka (State)......... | sz} 53) 136 68 71; 74 64) 6 ol] S80} 
Xentucky. | | | | — 
Louisville (State)....-- | 157) 103 157; 103) 1343) 1137) (*) (*) 157) 117 157) 117 
Louisville (municipal- | 
DNEcccssccecccs: meee 291 315 384; 351) 384! 1,000; 478} 349; 387; 145, 2 
! = = 
| Rr aeen 3 | RA Pe.) RP Rie! dag st cota eee ad |. 506) 504) 302! 
Louisiana. | ¥ = 
| | | 
New Orleans ( Federal- 
WMINIET Soe ncdseseceds 65 109} 125 1,525} 363} 1217, (2) | (2) 341) 1,238 75| 915 
Maine. | | { 
Portland (Federal)..... Lievens | iiss oe 5 tree | eee wea... 2 
Maryland. | — 
Baltimore (Federal)....| 107 161 125) » 273) 3 2941 2,885! (2) (*) 214) 2,193 214) 953 
Massachusetts. | _ 
Boston (Federal)....... 6} 161] 16] 3,356} 149)15,317 (2) | (2 7| 2,894 7| 1,382 
Boston (State)......... | 1,685) 1,121} 1,898] 1,491) 1,122,458 (2) | (2) |33,075/32,837) 1,334! 1, 152 
Springfield (State)..... | “804} 596] 1,067| 1,009) 1403] 1421) (2) | (2) |31,282)91,155] “787; 679 
orcester (State).....- 969 632) 1,300 831} 1514) 1607 (*) | (7) |%1,383) 21, 189 757) 524 
ne a= Fo ae TE Ce ee “mee Lsisese 5,747| 8,075] 2,885) 3,737 
Michigan. | | | | 
Battle Creek (State).... 53} 156] 144) 413) 1106} 1550) (°) (?) 93) 413 93 4 
a heey (State)....... | 3 24 122} 154) 1193) 1236) (2) (2) 61, 180 61) 180 
Deiroit (State)........- | 1,700) 1,258] 4,030! 4,510} (2) [1 4,933| (2) | (2) | 4,030) 4,933] 4,030) 4, 520 
Flint (State)........... 491 213 49 708) (2) 1783; (2) 491) 610 491) 994 
Grand Rapids (State)... 437 320} 679) 1,074; (2) |' 1,354) (4) @ 567; 1,162 67} 1,060 
ackson (State)........ 279 436) 546) 458) 1574) 1510) (2) @ 540 441; (?) 43 
Kalamazoo (State)..... 144 159} 344) 239) 1411) 1479) (2) ¢ 344 234 344 200 
Lansing (State)........ 43 103; 201; 535) 11121,027) (*) @ 99) 525 99 925 
Muskegon (State)...... 77 43; 212) 345) 1217) 1288) (°) (?) 185 184 159 183 
Saginaw (State)........ 102} 74] 508} 335] 1513) 1602) (2) | (2) 513] 335) 513; 335 
Oe epee SEER OE ME, BRS Ct QF FOR BES 6,923| 9,017| 6,357| 8, 402 4 
scarab Met ESSE a “ 
1 Number applying for work. 2 Not reported ’ Number of offers of positions. 4 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1917 AND 1918—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 














































































































































































































Persons applying for 
, Persons work, 
Applica- “ Persons re- oes 
tions from Soy ferred to Peters 
State, city, and kind of employers. ployers. | New regis- | p onewals positions. 
office. trations, ai 
Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., Jan., | Jan., Jan.,|Jan.,| Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917, | 1918, | 1917. | 1918, 
Minnesota. | 
Duluth (State)......... (1) >TO O;. @e_Loiaoi® (?) (1) | 1,192 918 
Minneapolis (State)....] (1) | 1,084 8 1,605} (1) 1,524 (1) | (1) | () | 1,450, 1,557) 1,245 
St. Paul (State)........ (1) (1) (i 479) (4) @) | @) (1) (1) () | 817 463 
TOM . cscacccccce]. 00 aS ae SN Beet Se ewe ES | (1) 1,450, 3,556) 2,626 
Mississippi. | | ae hee | 
| 
Gulfport (Federal) ..... (1) 1} () 210 83; 2209; (1) () (‘) 162; (1) | 127 
Missouri. | | 
Kansas City (Federal- 
State).....---+.-+---- 411} 578} 620) 1,770) (1) (22,360) @) | (2) 697) 1,666) 606) 1,539 
r) —s St. Joseph (State)......| (4) 519} 887) 1,011) (:) 842) (1) is} () | ‘860; 702) 828 
t St. Louis (Federal- | | | 
; State). scasscspesoses, 322, 201; 1,060 1,490) (4) 21,169) (1) | (1) 656, 1,108 639 1,084 
; Teli Nis cdeseccs. ens dees a ACS eg eet: MRS COLES ; 1,353 3,634 1,947, 3,451 
i Montana, | Te ef | ie ee es ae 
: 
1 Butte (municipal)..... | 393! (1) () 581) 2940) 2667 (1) | (1) GQ) | @) 261 484 
: Nebraska, | | | | | , oe | | | 
| Lincoln (Federal)... RRS ie ay oak 382|......| 3. ae n= 69 
. Omaha ( Federal-State- | | | | | 
‘ county-municipal)...) 182) 759| 336] 975) *829| 1,050| (1) | 390] 326) 1,117] 283|_1,041 
Wieieicecoceks Bit Fe Sea ee 4 trae omer oa aes | 326 1,199 283 1,110 
Nevada, he Sa | | Pant | 
Reno (Federal)........ 24, 31 44, 100; 236 70} 0) | @) 36) 55 36 55 
New York, ie oe ine: ck 
Albany (State)......... 472} 577 793} 872) 6521 690) 334 449 823! 1,077 468 629 
Buffalo (Federal)...... 948} 979] 1,574] 1,829/2 1,508/21,254) (1) | (1) | 1,808, 1,530) 1,402) 1,013 
Buflalo (State)......... 983| 969] 1,779) 1,829| 1,478] 94 98} 255) 1,934) 1,540! 1,390, 1,013 
New York City (Fed- | | 
Pn EE nee aphid 5, 6761 3,672| 7,475| 5, 854/2 7,212'2 7,464] (1) | (1) | 8,270! 5,644) 5,035 4,021 
New York City (State).| 1,763, 2,041] 2,565] 2,939] 1, 436| 1,637] 671) 1,030! 2,725) 3,069) 1,624) 1,786 
New York City (munic- | 
0 Beinn we | 8,025] 1,807] 3,320} 2, 256/2 2,790) 1,456] (1) | 1,378] 4,361) 2,417) 2,526) 1,616 
Rochester (State)...... | 1,25 985] 1,828} 1,472) 936, 1,081] 720) 504) 1,658) 1, 432 942} 787 
Syracuse (State)....... | 953] 878} 1,341) 1,465} 893) 829) 227) 328) 1,204) 1,398, 818) 1,038 
Weel. 23.5... » & of? kewl Dol oe ee See ee | 22,783) 18,107) 14,205) 11, 903 
Ohio. te waz 
Akron (State-munici- | 
RO * (1) | (1) | 2,097) 2,207] 876) 1,147] 2,104] 1,954) 1,824) 1,855) 1,418 1,604 
Athens (State-munici- 
Pa! FS rn oS Ae ae Se a 28 
Canton (State-munici- | 
pal)..... sendin: Gilead gg eR oe ET 475)..200- 265)......- 518]......- 355 
Chillicothe (State-mu- | 
BP octnathserccecloances 2 oe =e Ml ccheues | Se 265 
: C.ncinnata (State-mu- 
-, micipal).....ssess00-| (1) | (1) | 1,553) 1,822) 1,690) 1,792) 3,280) 4,145] 1,601] 1,848) 1,109) 1,477 
Cleveland (Pederal)....! 18} 29)” 22) 442, 281) 2457, (1) | (1) 62, '312| ' 14] (123 
Cleveland § (State-mu- | 
Nicipal).....sseeees--} (1) | (1) | 7,325) 5,686] 3,173) 2,703: 8, 2331 8,779 6,344) 5,410) 5,121) 4,348 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 
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Persons applying for | 
: Persons work. 
Applica- oe, Persons re- 
tions from —_—- | “ferredto | f° 
State, city, and kind of | °™Ployers. ployers. | New regis-| penewals | Positions. P 
office. a eee | 
; | —_ ~ 
| H } | 
Jan., | Jan.,| Jan., | Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan., Jan.,' Jan., | Jan., | Jan 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918, | 1917. 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 19] 
| | 
| | | v= - 
Ohio—Concladed. | | 
Columbus (State-mu- | | 1 
= eaten “) | @) | 2,801} 2,723| 744 1,019] 2,367| 3,712) 1,926, 2,714) 1,674 j 
Dayton (State-munici- | 
BO). cocrdhbccecere eves (5) (@) | 1,097] 1,644, 819 1,843) 1,493, 2,393 902) 1,595 794 
Hamilton (State-mu- | | 
misigal) cc cccccescocschsccese @) Loose 233). 22200 148)... == a 2 
Lima (State-municipal)}...... Cy utees ee S. BBlccccedl _ oe : ( 
Mansfield (State-mu- | 
RET id. dhidhnseetheddnes 09 hdine 1,409)...... 526}...0.. ee et =e 
Marietta (State-munici- | | 
in sdiawscahileescod OP Bissuud ced aan: CB cosces a = 
Marion (State-munici- | | 
rat oem sama: KE ae ee et: = or a 
Portsmouth (Stavemu- | | | | | 
I incasdkedlccvetloécece OC} hebeec Fr ee ~ rr — = EG wdeone EE j 
Sandusky (State-mu- | t 
ge ae Cb Lam 184)...... 198}...... vn me 7 ; 
Springfield (State-mu- | | | | | . 
_~ «iat Sar if ao anes = eh ie : 
Steubenville (State-mu- | | f 
“See A oe Sone | @iinéteoes _ a re 
Tiffin (State-municipal))...... FS vccuce Pichans ae Oe Rae Dili iiaees 
Toledo (State-munici- 
Pal)....cccccese coeses (?) (1) | 2,680; 3,213) 1,160) 2,241) 2,360 4,527; 2,102, 3,225 1,744 
Washington C. H. | } : 
(State-municipal)....}...... 2? a] See / ae | ae a O4 
Youngstown (State- 
municipal)........... (1) (1) | 1,411) 1,376; $15, 913 835, 1,277, 1,317, 1,357) 1,160 1,292 } 
Zanesville (State-mu- : 
i erregcameprepheostss os Sl oeniatt ee "a eesti 
i tcincisnestithinentiinngas teeth sont onal atin eee: to | 16,078 23, 3,717 13, 034 
Okiahoma. 
Enid (State)..... awk 67) 71 113) 2115) 2124 () (4) 64 Oey 65 
Muskogee (State)......J () 330; 288) 2355 2 412) (4) (1) 307 404 253 
Oklahoma City (State).} () 305 331 652} 2387) 2726; (©) (1) 344 682! 305 
Tulsa (State). -....0...) (1) | 542 893} 677, 28531 2649 (1) | () | = 833570, 832 
ee CE SOM TSE Te ay We ei 1,548, 1,735) 1,455 1,219 
=f = = : ‘=e EE EEE Ee = — 
Oregon. | 
Astoria (Federal)......,) 20) 5 37] 16 2484) 21 @ 0 35 7 8633 2 
Portlan (Federal)... 601] 1,40% 829 3,226/21,278/23,619 (1 I 838, 2, 796, 2,77 
Portland (municipal). | 423) 1,410, 587] 2,454 2380, 7119) | GC) | @ | | 565, 2,457 
> 
ree ee Oe EE GS OF MEF we? eae 873, 2,972) 1,304, 5,237 
Pennsylvania. | | 
Altoona (State)......../ (@) 19 248 264 93' 2193 86261 (*) i 0186, 2S 7, 
Erie (State).......... re Ee 44H .....- = a ae SEG 266} sce 2 
Harrisburg (State) aewds (1) 176 1,1 1,525 330; 29: 137, 146 313 376, 268 42 
Johnstown (State).....| (1) 171 66, 79 9 73 70 59 64 
New Castile (State)...../.. e¥ee Ol ssbeu 184]...... 2 46)... 20 G) ficcdces 2D) sc ceeee 2) 
New Kensington "nets Gy eset Ry” son cat 2316.....2 Rg cceliiee Tiscece.| 5 
iphia (Federal).|...... eee 8, 853).....- B, TGccowee] @) foocevee 2, BOG) .eccee-) 2,320 
Philadelphia State) (1) 526, 1,839,10, 132) 1,040) 9 O23 968 341) 1,655) 8,600) 1,438 8,38) 
Pittsburgh men (Fee meee age” wee} 1, 735}-000--] 9945)000.-.| (1) }.o000-. seeensst — 4 3 
Pittsburgh a. 2 (¢) 14 3, 710, 1,394 235 146 687; 1,4 633; 1, 39 
Pinar = Aree SEES es 1D .coveef _15)..4--- 2 41). cece QF) pwccwee ecceees . 
Scranton nt (Mate). renee eeeeee 1 seneee 72 . cece | -se2eee eae 64 
Williamsport ( eeeeee ee -eeeee OF isewed efeeeee pbeooe ct 44 
York (Sie) Deted Tisceted! Mibeceed 234/...... ', p geees _ ope P 8 
COR. 52.2..%. BR OR EE leeseesfeceee-| 2,829) 14,288) 2,495, 13,733 3 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 
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— l — -— —! 
Persons applying for | 
' > work, 
| Applica- ne Persons re- neiti 
tions from ‘om ioved to i asitiona 
State, city, and kind of | employ ers. ployers. New regis- Renewals. positlons. . 
office. trations. . 








| 
| | | P | 
| Jan., Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan., iin. Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan., 



























































































































































Jan., 
1917. 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 1917. 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 1918. 
! 

ee ee ch a - | 7 Tee 

Rhode Isiand. | | | | 
Providence (Federal).../...... ae SAS|.....- | 1650)...... re ee 304 
Providence (State)..... | 149 146 167; 243) 103) 312) 84 39) (2) | 9 248 167 243 
Total...« eccccevcce sh ORE pest. RE. Bit: els = ee eum 64 167 547 

South Carolina. ania . me 3 ~ on | cans pens | | | 
Charleston (Federal). ..| 2 ll 2) 226 11535) 1175 (@) | @) | 137 117 1371 117 

Tennessee, pve r- a bs 2 ! | = | ra i | * - | r = ; 

Memphis (Federal)..... (2) | 6} (2) |10, 000 1 70} 12,1 (2) (2) 5} 1,750 5 RQ1 
Teras. | ei < | 
Dallas (municipal)..... 192) 219' 310) 459) 246) * 71 16 16 344 570 298| 298 
El Paso (Federal)...... Rvmatie __ eee za eee. SEcecsss ©) a aeankell __ Ae 28 
Fort Worth (Federal). .|...... _ eet | 610 ee, + eg. i ee 483 
Fort Worth (municipal)| 132! 122, 277| = 282) 1, coi) ‘ 756) 43) 11 200 282 194) 271 
Galveston (Federal).... 13) 4 13! gs 134 191) (2) (2) | 29 oF 19 29 
Houston (Federal).....|...... -..--- Seiad a Pee _ eee DT aa Decdiaes 2 
Houston (municipal). (2) (2) | @) (2) | 652) S| o248 JOR} (2) (2) 675 695 
} aul EE - 
ieee deicentcewes eile trebioml Weaver ore ee ie | 573] 1,894) 1,186) 1,806 
Washington. bi eet 3 ns — . - a 
Aberdeen (Federal). . .. 12 6, 38 23; 1 E14) 153) (2) (2) 36 23 36 23 
Bellingham (Federal- | 
municipal), ...+0<- 106 99' 237; 191) 1307} 1 2731 (2) (7) 201 154 182 133 
eet ee (2) (°) (2) 245| (2) (2) | () (*) (*) 64 256 234 
North Yakima (ied 
| ee See 201 245 206 573; 1595! 1690) (2) (2) ot 446, 232 416 
Seattle (Federat)....... 1144 250; 218) 7.10011, 56Q}'12,500) (2) (2) 150) 5, 404 122) 4,962 
Seattle (municipal).....| 2,306) 3,900) 3,523) 7, 183) (2) | @) | @) (*) 3,591) 7,032 3,161) 6,688 
Spokane ( Federal) ..... 30) 50) 60 97| 1199; 1231) (2) (2) 56| 76 55 72 
Spokane (munieipal). . 972; 809) 1,995) 1, 325) Ps 175 20} (2) 1,907} 1,290 1,907) 1,112 
Tacoma (Federal-mu- 
nicipal) Eviitetavesas< 335, 552) 677) 1,344)11,424 13,768) (°) (2) 656) 1, 255 650; 14,220 
Walla Walla (FPederal).| 34) 250, 653) 2m +321) 1240) (@) | ©) 45, 108 32 98 
Tete ncrcocvoe a oe ane Alt Dente oem | hanes Scsadiah | 6,899] 15,852 6,633) 14,958 
Wisconsin. ; ~~ i aad SS 
La Crosse (State-mu- | 
SORDGE). c:enbahiilinee «= « 21 92, 7) 204 1223) 275) (2) (2) 141 214 63 137 
ee (State- | 
count y-munici 735} 1,293; 1,628) 4,229+3,224) 4,061 (2 : 3,373} 4,085) 2,591) 3,222 
Oshkosh co 3, ? re om &: 7 0ol| (?) @) r : 5) 5 | 
GNI sciereensiitinc nes 180) 108 126; 187 1178 174 () | 113} 107 80 72 
Superior (State-muni- | 
CUED: 60 <ewididaition << 666: 215) 269, 952) 1609) 800 (2) (?) 682 791) 385) 73: 
ah Neon a Saeed RR, ot ah RE kee a | 4, 09 5,197] 3, 122] 4, 164 
Grand tetal...._. tinned f-----+) teed bo uO kn oak 0 trenctad CPN '107,: 34018, 53 Ml 90, 895 146, 166 
ems < » Mrs Ae, Bes ph, el 
CANADA. 

Quebec. | | | : | 
Montreal (provincial). . 267; 165; 6501; 475) #400} 1423; (2) | (2) | 500, 458] 406) 398 
Quebec (provineial)....| (2) 19} 113) 85) 2153) 1 x5 @1@ | © 58} 102) 45 

eee OU Sa eae ih aida ‘ee he? feaett 500, 516 sun 443 
| te eae a se 

1 Number applying for work. ’ Including 640 transients. 

* Not reported. 4 Including 476 transients 
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The table below shows, by months and kind of office, the operations 
of the public employment offices reporting to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics for the year 1917. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, BY MONTHS, 1917. 
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| eer applying 
r work. 
Applica- ee 9 Persons Posit; 
Month, and kind of office. — from by em- referred to fl 8 
| employers.! ployers. | New regis- _ | Positions, _— 
trations, | Renewals. 
January: 
Federal 13, 869 26, 002 133,780 (?) 26, 698 
State-county, etc 40, 049 78, 867 62,152 30, 472 91, 263 
Total 53,918 104, 869 | 95, 932 30,472 | 117,961 
February: | 
Federal 12,473 28, 482 129,701 (2) 23, 532 
State-county, etc 31, 054 79, 572 55, 819 26,345 | 73, 149 
| a eee 43,527 | 108, 054 | 85, 520 | 26, 345 96, 681 
March: | a 
Federal } 21, 367 36, 950 1 23,933 (2) 35, 452 
State-county, etc.......... 48, 249 104, 139 62, 868 35, 836 94,043 
Total | 69,616 | 141,089} 86,801 | 35, 836 129, 495 
April: | , 
Federal | 22,664 42,074 1 39, 247 (2) 37,451 
State-county, etc 54, 569 129, 824 70, 920 35,911 104, 694 
Total........... | 77,283} 171,808 | 110,167 | 35, 911 142, 145 | 
May | 
Federal 22, 004 46,125 148, 099 (2) 41, 301 
State-county, etc........ | 57, 224 150, 893 89,512 32, 862 128, 476 
Pecndtheactigedctins | 79, 228 197,018 | 137,611} 32, 862 169, 777 
June: 
Federal | 20,449 51,718 | 143,145 (2) 40, 678 
State-county, etc.......... 53, 817 153, 855 95, 331 44, 382 135, 683 
oT Sa ae 74,266 | 205,573 | 138, 476 | 44, 382 176, 361 
July: 
Federal 19, 710 64, 406 150, 866 (2) 46, 239 
State-county, etc | 64, 162 163, 121 111, 545 35, 854 | 129, 659 
Total | 83,872} 227,527] 162,411 35,854 | 175,898 
August: 
Federal 22, 742 81, 350 1 65, 000 (?) 57, 247 
State-county, ete 52, 902 183, 871 118, 584 35, 094 143, 023 | 
Total 85,644 | 265, 221 183, 584 35, 094 200, 270 
September: 
Federal | 94.842! 84,926] 157,081 (2) 56, 552 
State-county, etc.......... | 64,491 | —-166, 360 100, 420 33, 854 134, 451 
Total 89, 333 250, 586 157, 451 33, 854 191, 003 
October: 
Federal 26, 890 | 83, 928 1 69, 031 (2) 62, 104 
State-county, etc 64, 052 | 174, 285 104, 054 55, 949 142, 113 
Total 90,942} 258, 213 173, 085 55, 949 204, 217 
November: 
Federal He os] 27,397 90, 722 1 78, 139 (2) 67, 226 
State-county, etc 51, 793 139, 879 99, 098 38, 593 127, 098 
ee es 79, 190 230, 601 177, 237 38, 593 194, 324 
1 Including renewals. 2 Not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, BY MONTHS, 1917—Concluded. 
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SoC 
Persons applying 
. | Persons for work. 
Applica- | .. Persons il 
Month, and kind of office. tions from =— |- ————————n| Heferred to — 
employers. ee Beef positions. —_ 
| ployers. | New regis- Renewals 
trations. | ee: r 
| 
December: | 
PES Gas peccdorkcencees 22, 250 82, 029 1§1, 898 | (2) 62, 840 51, 439 
State-county, etc.......... 42,747 127, 994 85,744 | 35, 563 111, 154 101, 115 
DOB ..cccccocccscecccees | 64,907 | 210,023 | 167, 642 35, 563 173, 994 152, 554 
Total for year: | gees | 
FOGNEs 6 atdcavanécesscs.. 256, 657 718,012 619, 870 | (2) 557, 320 445, 899 
State-county, etc.......... | 635, 109 1, 652, 660 1, 056, 047 440, 715 1, 414, 806 1, 356, 671 
j 
cS PP SS Ee oy Me_eEE aces 
a | Le ee 891,766 | 2,370,672 1, 675, 917 | 440,715 1, 972, 126 1, 802, 570 
1 Sachading 1 renewals. 2 Not reported. 


REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING DE- 
CEMBER, 7, 1917. 


As reported by the British Labor Gazette of January, 1918, the 
total number of workpeople remaining on the register of the 385 
British employment offices on December 7, 1917, was 100,901, com- 
pared with 110,091 on November 9, 1917, and with 101,206 on De- 
cember 8, 1916. These figures comprise workers in professional, 
commercial, and clerical, as well as industrial occupations. 

The operations of the employment exchanges for the four weeks 
are summarized as follows: 





























Item. | Men. | Women. | Boys. Girls. Total. 
} 
; ail | | S ary 
On registers November 9, 1917................--.---- | 30,669} 63,247 7, 621 | 8,554} 110,001 
Number of individuals registered during period...... 91,339 | 124,980 20,728 | 18,603 255, 650 
NS os enencsccncdacceoce | 122,008 | 188,227 | 28,349 | 27,157 | 365,741 
Registrations Saving 0 nee are 3, 491. 3 386 406 | 378 7, 661 
On registers December 7, 1917...........++.---+-+++-- 29, 282 56, 643 7,251 7,725 100, 901 
Vacancies notified during pe REEL BERD ES 88, 980 57, 201 12,140 | 10,084 163, 405 
Vacancies filled during — SPA NORE RR igs 7" Sree 53,660 | 49,795 9, 962 | 7,873 121, 290 
Applicants placed in other districts.................- | 15,860 | 9, 304 1, 647 | 1,181 27, 992 
} | | 





The average daily number of registrations and of vacancies filled 
for the four weeks ending December 7, 1917, is shown in the following 
table, together with comparative figures for the periods ending 
November 9, 1917, and December 8, 1916. 
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Average registrations per day | Average vacancies filled per 
in period ending— | day in period ending— 
Department. Se ‘ | 
Dec. 7, | Nov. 9, | Dee. 8, | Dec. 7, | Nov. 9, | Dee. s. 
1917. 1917. 1916. 1917. | 1917. 1916, 
ERE ST el ay nae 3, 951 4,027 3, 430 | 2, 236 | 2, 287 1,943 
DC hcl deecenciesaunke tease be Sires Make 5, 349 5, 686 5, 722 | 2,075 | 2, 287 2, 423 
URES LE aye oes Cp aaa merge pis 881 935 677 | 415 434 
i itthne <deiabuaiden es = ce 060 tienes 6asaenne 791 837 728 328 353 
ON Re oak 10,972 | 11, 485 | 10,557, 5,054| 5,361 | 5, 067 











EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN JANUARY, 1918. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in January, 1918, from rep- 
resentative manufacturing establishments in 13 industries. Compar- 
ing the figures for January, 1918, with those from identical estab- 
lishments for January, 1917, it appears that in 3 industries there was 
an increase in the number of people employed and in 10 a decrease. 
Cigar manufacturing shows an increase of 4.9 per cent while automo- 
bile manufacturing shows a decrease of 10.4 per cent. 

Nine industries show an increase in the total amount of the pay 
roll for January, 1918, as compared with January, 1917. The 
greatest increase shown—18.3 per cent—is in woolen, Cotton manu- 
facturing and iron and steel show increases of 17.4 and 15.2 per cent, 
respectively. A decrease m the total amount of the pay roll of 4 
industries is shown. The greatest decrease—11.9 per cent—is in 
leather manufacturing; while silk shows a decrease of 5.3 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 
1917, AND JANUARY, 1918. 























} 
Number on pay Amount of pay roll in : 

— rollin January—| Per January— Per 

ments om cent 

report-} Period bebo a 

Industry. ing for} of pay (+) (+ "1 
— 1917 | gig [94 4947 1918 oF ae 

bot crease 7 crease 

years. (—). (—). 

} 

Boots and shoes............- 71 | Lweek..| 65,546; 590,540 — 9.2 931, 188 930,681 | — 0.1 
Cotton manufacturing....... 49 |...do....| 51,319 | 50,379 — 1.8 544) 578 639,422 | +17. 4 
Cotton finishing -............ 17 |...do.....| 14,735 | 14,356 |— 2.6 198, 713 221, 603 | +11.6 
Hosiery and underwear. .... 54 |...do..... ,690 | 28,740 |\— 3.2 310, 993 328,237 | + 5.5 
latabilhe © Sebinivictihsintind 0 0 <i 47 |...do..... 45,541 — .2 614, 801 727,272 | +18.3 
Eta nerencasesetonce 37 | 2weeks..| 16,621 | 14,990 |— 9.8 382, 313 362,024 | — 5.3 
Men’s = Se gaa clothing. . 34 | Ll week..| 23,122) 22,839 |— 1.2 ‘ 385, 472 | +11.8 
ay __. Saree 114 | 4 month.| 194,922 | 198,773 |\+ 2.0] 8,191,218 | 9,435,639 | +15.2 
Car aeenene oe repairing..| 26 |...do..... 33,473 | 31,532 |— 5.8] 1,098,101} 1,152,979 | + 5.0 
Cigar manufacturing ........ 62 | l week..| 20,363 | 21,352 |+ 4.9 243, 832 265, 869 | + 9.0 
Automobile manutectaring . 45 |...do..... 110,256 | 98,816 |\—10.4 | 2,183,095 | 2,122,457 | — 2.8 
Leather manufacturing... .. 30 |...do..... 15,314 | 13,947 |— 8&9 275, 385 242,492 | —11.9 
Paper manufacturing. ...... 51 |...do..... 28,550 | 28,638 + .3 429, 448 452,163 | + 5.4 
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The table below shows the number of persons actually working on 
the last full day of the reported pay period in January, 1917, and 
January, 1918. The number of establishments reporting on this 
question is small and this fact should be taken into consideration 
when studying these figures. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JANUARY, 1917, AND JANUARY, 1918. 


























, a | Number actually work- | 

Kstablish- ing on last fullday of | Per cent 
ments | , reported pay period | of increase 

Industry. ta reas - in January— (+) or 

° for | pay roll, de crease 

January | Se 

beth yours. 17 «| (gs | 

| | ‘ 
a dincidodswccisevacvenacssene 20 | 1 week... | 11, 305 9, 865 —12.7 
Cottom mamufacturing ....... 2... ccccccces _, See 24,064 23,695 — 1.5 
CS on 6 tab ebuwewscc ences deemed 3 ee eee 10, 338 10, 119 — 2.1 
Hosiery and underwear................... A eee 9,676 9, 202 — 4.9 
a < Oo es eee I SE 34, 278 34,612 + 1.0 
I Ondine os act bbasebescegdncns smut 20 | 2 weeks... 11,852 10,726 — 9.5 
Men’s ready-made clothing .............. on 3 |} 1 week.... 3, 304 3,881 +17.5 
Rc nakdauchind orton enagaeee 93 | 4 month... 156, 069 153,117 — 1.9 
Car building and repairing................. ee ee 28, 954 27,484 — 5.1 
Cigar manufacturing... ... eee asheawe lenbeded 15 | 1 week.... 4, 261 4,351 + 2.1 
Automobile manufacturing ................ jee “eee 67,070 59,594 —il.1 
Leather manufacturing ..............-..... a See 10,420 9,449 — 9.3 
yl ethevedusuknd = ee 9,318 9, 846 + 5.7 





The figures in the table below show that in 2 of the 13 industries 
there were more persons on the pay roll in January, 1918, than in 
December, 1917. Boots and shoes shows the larger increase—0.4 
per cent—and car building and repairing shows an increase of 0.3 
per cent. Decreases are shown in 11 imdustries. Men’s ready-made 
clothing shows the greatest decrease—4.9 per cent—while woolen 
shows a decrease of 4.6 per cent. : 

All of the 13 industries reporting show decreases in the total 
amount of pay roll when comparing January, 1918, with December, 
1917, which is doubtlessly explained by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and a shortage of fuel experienced by many plants during the 
pay-roll period under consideration. In a few cases the operation 
of plants was hindered by labor disturbances. Automobile manu- 
facturing and iron and steel show the greatest decreases—12.1 per 
cent and 11.1 per cent, respectively. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER. 
1917, AND JANUARY, 1918. 





. 


























Estab- Nu umber on pay | Amount of pay roil 
ish- ie) pa in— | 
gana = | Per 
report- ; Cel 
ing for ‘ of in- of in- 
Indust De- Period of crease | crease 
as cem- | PY TOll. | Necem-| Janu- i of | (+) or 
wa ber, ary, a | tn January, | de- 
and 1917. 1918. I ( crease . 1918. | oe ise 
Janu- | (- 
ary, | 
Boots and shoes............. 69 | l week..| 58,269/ 58, 526 | +0.4 921, 143 916,849 | — 0.5 
Cotton manufacturing....... 54 |...do....] 56,466} 55,980} — .9 724, 042 693,462} — 4.2 
Cotton finishing............ 17 |...do....] 14,979| 14,356 | —4.2 244,158 221,693 | — 9.2 
Hosiery and underwear..... 54 }...do....| 29,059] 28,162) —3.1 356, 145 321,436 | — 9.7 
Mica sabianarstheowenes 48 |...do....] 48,366] 46,140] —4.6 805, 504 732,764 | — 9.0 
Ee ie SS ae 36 | 2 weeks.} 14,790 14, 480 | —2.1 386, 033 353,117 | — 8.5 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 33 | 1 week..| 17,679] 16,810] —4.9 299, 373 270,197 | — 9.7 
Iron and steel............... 113 | 4 month.} 198,129 | 195,768 | —1.2 | 10,442,511 | 9,282,358} —11.1 
Car building and repairing... 21 |...do....| 26,073 | 26,158) + .3)| 1,036, 898 924,151 | —10.9 
Cigar manufacturing. ....... 60 | l week..} 21,181 | 21,044) — .6)| 273, 199 259, 243 | — 5.1 
Automobile manufact $c 44 |...do....] 98,820} 97,062 | —1.8;| 2,372,006 | 2,085,576 | —12.1 
Leather manufacturing.. 30 |...do....| 14,349] 13,947 | —2.8 | 256, 937 242,492 | — 5.6 
Paper making............... 49 |...do....| 27,756 | 27, 312, —1.6 | 471,314 429,928 | — 8.8 




















A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on the last full day of the reported pay 
periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figures 
for December, 1917, and January, 1918. The small number of 
establishments represented should be noted when using these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN DECEMBER, 1917, AND JANUARY, 1918. 
































. Number actually 
Establish- working on last full 
ments day of reported pay | Per cent 
Industry rePfor © | Period of | Period in— Tae ’ 
December pay roll. decrease 
an E (—). 
. December,| January, } 
January. 1917. 1918. 
og nr teendnonandegbemee 23 | 1 week.... 11, 447 11,321 —1.1 
Cotton manufacturing...................-- Se MD evant 27, 810 27, 624 —.7 
FET ESR GE a a | ee err 10, 676 10,119 —5.2 
Hosiery and underwear.................... 16 |...do...... 11, 834 11, 216 =§,3 
ERG oa AS 37 |- ~ Pe 36, 764 34, 300 —6.7 
CUES Lbs datWubebs cones cb ctccvcscccssece 19 | 2 weeks... 10, 273 9, 937 —3.3 
Men’s eotpnete ES EE ee 3 | 1 week.... 3, 555 3, 881 +9.2 
pe yy ee ee eee 91 | 4 month... 151,171 145, 295 —3.9 
Car building and repairing................. Re RS 23, 309 23, 041 —1.1 
Cigar manufacturing....................... 20 | 1 week.... 4, 595 4,525 —1.5 
Automobile manufacturing................ mL. . tees dead 60, 995 59, 658 —2.2 
Leather manufacturing ...................-. et Tae 8, 750 8, 568 —2.1 
GE iuuinnes ceveciveccesccdststess 14 ap on ska 9, 641 9, 442 —2.1 








CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


In 10 of the 13 industries there were establishments reporting 
increases in wage rates during the period December 15, 1917, to 
January 15, 1918, and in 3 industries no establishment reported a 
change. A number of firms did not answer the inquiry relating to 
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the wage-rate changes, but in such cases it is probably safe to assume 
that no changes were made. 

Boots and shoes: The report from 1 plant showed an increase of 
5 per cent to all its employees. 

Cotton manufacturing: One plant reported an increase of 10 per 
cent to all hands except overseers. 

Cotton finishing: One establishment reported an increase of 10 
per cent but did not report the number of workers affected. 

Hosiery and underwear: Reports from four plants showed changes 
in the wage rates. One plant reported a 10 per cent increase to its 
entire force. One plant reported an increase of 8 per cent to 90 
per cent of its employees. One plant reported a ‘‘general”’ increase 
of 15 per cent, and another plant an increase of 163 per cent, but 
gave no data as to the number of employees affected. 

Silk: One plant reported an increase of 10 per cent affecting its 
force in general, while a second reported a bonus of 10 per cent to 
all its force. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: One plant reported a 5 per cent in- 
crease in two departments. 

Iron and steel: Reports from 24 plants show an increase in the wage 
rates. One plant reported an increase of 5 per cent to about a third of 
itsemployees. Oneplantreported a 4 per centincrease to about 60 per 
cent of its force. One plant granted an increase of 3 per cent to 
40 per cent of its employees, and another plant reported a premium 
of slightly more than 5 per cent of total payroll. Four plants granted 
an increase of 0.0188 per cent to numbers of their employees rang- 
ing from 50.7 per cent to 54.6 per cent, and 4 plants granted a 0.0254 
per cent increase to 34.5 per cent, 36.2 per cent, 38.2 per cent, and 
38.5 per cent, respectively. One plant reported an average increase 
of 5 per cent, while in another plant there was a 5 per cent increase 
to all employees. Reports from 5 plants showed an average in- 
crease Of 54 per cent; 1 plant an average of 8 per cent increase, 
and 2 an average of 10 per cent increase. One plant reported an 
increase but gave no data. 

Car building and repairing: One plant reported an increase of 20 
per cent to 64 per cent of its force and an increase of 4 cents per 
hour to laborers, while a second plant reported an increase of 0.02 
per cent, but gave no statement as to the number affected. 

Automobile manufacturing: Reports from 4 establishments showed 
increases in the wage rates. One plant reported an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent to slightly more than 6 per cent of the 
force. One plant reported an increase of 30 cents and under per 
hour to 10 per cent of its employees; between 30 cents and 40 cents 
per hour to 7 per cent, and over 40 cents per hour to 4 per cent of 
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its employees. One plant granted an increase of 10 per cent to 
8 per cent of its force. 

Leather manufacturing: One plant reported a 10 per cent increase 
giving no statement as to the number affected, and another plan; 
reported an increase of 15 cents per day per man on entire force. 





VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND) IN DECEMBER, 1917. 


The table on page 159 pertaining to the condition of employment 
im Great Britain and [reland was compiled from a report published 
in the British Labor Gazette of January, 1918. 

No important changes relating to the number of employees in 
December, 1917 as compared with November, 1917, are shown, 

Dressmaking and millinery show a decrease of 2.2 per cent; do 
and riverside labor, a decrease of 3.7 per cent; seamen, a decrease 
of 4.4 per cent, while no other trade shows a change of as much) as 
2 per cent. In comparmg December, 1917, with December, 19) \) 
on this point more important changes are seen. The cotton trace 
shows a decrease of 11.7 per cent, dock and riverside labor a decre:s: 
of 28.3 per cent; seamen, a decrease of 18.1 per cent; food prepar- 
tion, a decrease of 14.9 per cent, while all other trades show 
change of less than 10 per cent each. 

Earnings of employees show few important changes in Decem)<: 
as compared with November. The cotton trade shows an increase 
of 11.4 per cent; hosiery, 6.6 per cent; bleaching, printing, dyeing, 
and finishing, 9.0 per cent, while the other trades show increases 
ranging below these. 

In comparing December, 1917, with December, 1916, on the que-- 
tion of earnings of employees, more important changes are showi.. a!’ 
of which are mcreases. The tailoring trades show an increase of 4 |‘ 
per cent; linen, an imcrease of 40.8 per cent; brick, an increase 0! 
29.1 per cent; jute, an increase of 24.5 per cent. Twelve trades show 
increases ranging from 12.8 per cent to 23.6 per cent, while the other 
trades reporting increases of earnings of employees show percent... 
ranging below 10 per cent. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT 1 
IRELAND) IN PECEMBER, 1917, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1917, AND DECEM- 


BER, 1916. 


[Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette (London) 


, January, 1918. 
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sRITAIN AND 





in- 
crease (+) or 
decrease (—) 
in December, 
1917, as com- 
pared with 





Novem-, Decem- 





Shirt and coliar trade: 


Number of empioyees........ 
Earnings of employees. ...... | 
Other c iothing trades: 
Dressmaking and millinery bd 
Number of employees 
Whoiesale mantle, cost ume, 
blouse, etc.— 
Number ofemployees— | 
CS "ee 
Number ofemployees— | 
Manchester 
Number of employees— | 
| eee eae 
Corset trade—Number of em- | 
ployees...........-..--+-..- 
Building | and construction of 
works: Number of employees 





parison. pared with— 
Misia’ Decem- 
ber, ber, |i 
1917. 1916. 
Coal mining: Average number of | 
ee — 0.2/-—1.1 
Iron mining: Average number of 
Gaye Weteea. «................. —. 4+ 21 
Quarrying: Number of employees.! — 1.0 | — 9.5 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces in 
OS eS ae — 13); + 2.1 
Tron and steel works: | 
Number of employees ........ + .5 i+ 6.7 
Number of shiits worked... . . + .4]+4 6.7 
Engineering trades: Number of 
Re ne + .03 | — .al 
Sh pbuilding trades: Number of 
ee (7) | — .02 
Tin plate, steel, and galv anized 
sheet trades: Number of mills in | 
ae + 2.3] + 1.0 
Cotton trade: 
Number of employees ........ — .9/| —1L7 
Earnings ofemployees.......) +11.4 | 412.8 |} 
Woolen trade: 
Number of employees........ i+} ia OO FE 
Earnings of employees. ...... | + 2.5 +18.6 | 
Worsied trade: 
Number of employees........ a Siw SS 
Earnings of employees. ...... | + 681 4987 
Hosiery trade: 
Number of employees........ |— .3 | —35 
; ee ee ie akties | + 6.6 | +23.6 
ute trade: 
Number of employees ........ | ow £8) TES E 
Earnings of employees....... 1+ .8| 4245 } 
Linen trade: | 
Number of employees........ + .6/+ 49 Ff 
Earnings of employees. ...... 14+ 43/4408 | 
Bilk trade: 
Nunaber ateeaplopess ie ee |— .4/—18 | 
employees. ...... + 3.3) +224 | 
Carpet t t trade: aie | 
Number of employees ........ |} — 1.0/4 1.7 |] 
Earnings of employees. ...... 144.7] 4229 } 
ace trade: | | 
Number of employees ........ }— .6/—56 |] 
Earnings of employees. . '+3.2);4+ 98 } 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and | 
finishing: 
Number of employees ........ j}— .2);— 4.1 | 
ane + 9.0 | +23.3 | 
Number of employees........ j— .4| — 6.4 
Earnings of employees. ......) + 2.8 | + 9.7 
Leather trades: Number of em- | 
Ee Cacecsde céscces — .d5|4+ .4 
Tailoring trades: 
iusber of employees ........ Lao $14 82 
Earnings of employees. ¢ +> | + 2.7 | +418 








li 


Pottery trades: 


| Food | pre oretion trades: 


Bawmilling and machining: 
Nuinber of employ 
Brick trade: 
Number of employees........ 
Earnings of employees. ......) 

| Cement tr: ade: 
Number of employees ........ 
Earnings of employee 





ees ! 


“ses 


| Printing, bookbinding, and paper 


trades: 
Printing trades— 
Number of employee Ss re- | 
ported by trade-unions! 
Number ofemployees re- 
ported by employers... .| 
Earnings of employees re- | 
ported by employers. ~ 
Bookbinding trades— 
Number of employees re- | 
ported by trade-unions! 
Number of employees re- 
ported by empioyers.... 
Earnings of empioyvees re- 
ported by employers... 
- trades: Number of em- 
ener 


Number of e: nployees........ 

Earnin: gs of employees. ...... 
Glass trades 

Number of employees Kideasidamate 


Number of employees.......- 
Earnings of employ eeS...... .| 

| Doek and riverside labor: Num- 
ber of employees ............... 
Seamen: Number of employees ... 





ber, ber, 
1917. 1916. 
4+-0.3 — 6.7 
+ .6 -+14.0 
SO 
1.71 — 3.5 
-11| —25 
= vio 
= & | ms f 
—.l1|; + .3 
(3) {| — .1 
—. + 1.6 
+ .0 +29.1 
+ .2 — E£7 
+1.5 +16.5 
—.3 (?) 
+1,1 — 7.3 
+3.8 + 9.1 
+.i1 + .2 
+ .i — 4,4 
+2.5 +19.4 
+ .2 — 2.1 
+1, — 1.5 
+4.9 +20. 4 
de 5 3 
+6. 4 17 
—1.3 14.9 
— 7 + 7.3 
3.7 —28,3 
—4.4 —I18, ] 





! Based on unemployment returns. 


2 No change. 
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The table following shows, by occupational groups, the number of 
individuals registered, the vacancies notified, and the vacancies filled, 
indicating the extent of unemployment in Great Britain during tle 
four weeks ending December 7, 1917. The totals for this period are 
also compared with the totals for the four weeks ending November 


9, 1917. 


INDIVIDUALS REGISTERED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED |!N 
THE FOUR WEEKS ENDING DEC. 7, 1917. 


A.—JInsured trades. 







































































Adults. Juveniles. 
= 
a Vecancies Ph arm Vacancies an ecancies 
: : noti ur- uring | notified dur- ed during 
Occupation group. period. ing period. period. ing period. period, ~ 
Wom-' Wom- Wom- rs 
Men. | “gn. | Men. | ‘gn | Men. | ‘gn. | Boys. | Girls. } Boys. | Girls. 
| 
Building: 
Carpenters, joiners, ete....| 2,980 | 275 | 5,707 80} 2,005 | 57 51 3 42 3 
Bricklayers. ............-- 1,669 |....... | 3,024 1 | 1,239 | D Atus beulesenwnd 
Sl ndepabdins ateuecicicn 355 2; 117 1 35 | 1 seme: el 
Plasterers. ................ 536 1 | eee ae | eee =e 
Painters, decorators, ete...| 2,697 | 323 1,090} 243| 885 | 244 32 27 21 17 
Plumbers, glaziers.........| 459 3) 579 21 294 | 19 ae dneseeoe eee 
Other skilled occupations..| 82 3| 179 3| 25 a ME eed a...... 
I iain vote te thd coy 6,139 | 194 | 6,145 | 2891] 4,136 | 247| 133 9} 116) 6 
Works of construction......... 7, 885 22 11,133 8 | 7,307 3 25 4 20 | 4 
EE ccddccgeéadneteeseh 952 | 1,395 893 | 1,175 519 ; 1,139 204 113 170 | 102 
Shipbuilding: 
laters, riveters........... 1, 180 20 | 1,147 38 785 37 _ fee aa 
Shipwrights............... 369 |....... 533 1 336 1 Ot Meddnisa | 
OS Ee eee 1, 957 326 | 2,513 122 | 1,480 109 112 5 98 | 1 
E eering: 
er ee 925 125 | 1,015 &7 543 7 83 33 60 | 4 
Sh adntincetabcoanecoudll 605 70 583 7 324 64 32 5 16 | 5 
Erectors, fitters, turners. ..| 7,689 | 1,827 | 7,515 5, 816 799 49 719 | 44 
Metal machinists. ......... 2,771 | 8,018 | 1,868 | 6,371 | 1,437 | 6,211 588 253 518 | 224 
Wiremen...............-. 616 75 | 736 357 49 67 2 51 | Pr 
Other skilled occupations..| 2,776 | 6,053 | 2,395 | 3,180 | 1,462 | 2,917/ 271| 132) 245, 119 
BB ccciesctecccccsns 9,399 | 2,341 | 8,166 | 2,856 | 7,071 | 2,694 460 81 410 | 72 
Construction of vehicles. ...... 772 | 333; 502) 331; 226| 333 42 6 34 4 
Cabinetmaking, etc... ........ 246 120 170 62 126 41 40 13 17 | i4 
Misce S metal trades....| 1,631 | 2,013 | 2,090 | 1,050 | 1,305 968 284 283 268 | 275 
Precious metals, etc........... 104 222 124 112 70 97 26 56 27 | 53 
Bricks and cements.........-.. 59 83 287 121 68 97 13 4 14 | 4 
Chemicals, ete................. 688 742 | 1,068 564 824 527 122 102 lll | 98 
Rubber and wa f J 186 914 182 570 160 593 27 41 24 | 28 
Ammunition and explosives. ..} 3,335 |29,320 | 2,733 | 6,654 | 2,451 | 8,044 341 342 324; 299 
Leather, boots, and shoes. .... 208 254 222 146 81 100 39 57 31 4 
Leather, and 
’ Sedburdovdcestscoessese 260 486 151 228 88 144 43 73 36 63 
Me ikiadanecsucctcets 59, 528 |55, 561 63,103 [25,284 41,599 [25,511 | 3,931 | 1,693 | 3,465 1, 514 
Total, maleand female..| 115,089 88, 387 67, 100 5, 624 4,979 
4 weeks ending Nov. 9,1917....| 115,297 93, 369 71, 243 6, 213 5, 400 





1 Occupations are grouped according to the industry with which they are mainly connected, and apy! 
according to the work desired by them. 


cants are registered 
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INDIVIDUALS REGISTERED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED IN 
THE FOUR WEEKS ENDING DEC. 7, 1917—Concluded. 


B.— Uninsured trades. 








| 
Adults. Juveniles. 


| | | 


| Individuals | Vacancies | Vacancies Vacancies | Vacancies 





































































































" registered | : : : | en ~ 
— ‘ : notified dur- | filled during | notified dur- | filied during 
Occupation group." cuted ing period. period. ing period. | period. 

. 
| | Wom- Wom, Wom | | 
| Men. | en. | Men. | ‘on, | Men. | ‘gn. | Boys.| Girls. | Boys. | Girls, 
7’. pe ee eS Tee ae ee 
, | | 
wer and quarrying......... | 629 33 | 2,471 | 15 245 | 15 48 8 25 | 6 
Textile: | | 
CMP ndabecdcscescccccccs | 346 845 327 | 650 155 | 393 130 109 71 | 93 
Wool and worsted......... | 145 270 245 191 | ¢*) 134 47 | 52 29 | 52 
Silk, flax, linen, etc....... | 233) 1,707| 378 887 158 704 142 | B77 | = 121 | 185 
Dress: 
Tailors and idiiebeene....... 132{ 711 | 92 | 543 | 22) 358 25 | 128 | 23 | 109 
Dressmakers and milliners |....... ye isa ae ees gg = __ | vet | 134 
Seametzesses badaianiganed Se adanadl = Lia taains | eee ze |e ye 141 
i cbbccdsncntconecs | 741 1,18 36| 374 11; 358; 39] 81) 22) 52 
Conveyance of men, goods, etc.:| | 
oN | 183 255 500 254 | 330 231 116 4 92 | 3 
re HVS, Oe. - 8, 851 | 2,674 | 5,847 | 1,049 | 4,089 915 | 2,307 | 1,199 | 1,683 876 
AGTH s Guibindt dacéccescecs | 695; 942 682 903 | 220 730 lili 34 62 20 
Paper, prints, books, and sta- | | 
GO abddnesbitscndcccocscs |; 144) 665 224 450 71 375 213 443 164 356 
Wood, furniture, fittings, etc.. 26 | 68 33 38 7 35 115 62/ 106 56 
er pF glass........... 4" 87 242 162 119 66 53 102 66 80 34 
ood, tobacco, drink, and | ; 
lodging: : ; | 
Evees, esouit, ehe., makers 129 ‘ 302! 161 366 28 317 * 58 38 48 
Dt cnnbenstacéce>s 104 , 648 55 836 38 681 41 8 32 
Others (jam, cocoa, to- 

_ . See | il} 1,023 244 278 122 744 86 | 240 60 202 
Brushes, brooms, etc........-. 7 31 17 28 s 19 10 18 | 7 19 
Gas, water, electrical supply, 

and sanitary service......... 103 40 S89 92 534 93 a AT Jeccccce 
ae and clerical....... 3,701 | 9,829 | 1,623 | 3,536 | 1,094 | 2,860 861 | 1, 228 653 | 1,082 
‘omestic: 
Laundry and washing 
Ee eeninecanaperipyt | 944) 1, 152 884 } 110 | 69 
Private indoor servants... 1,782 2, 023 618 1} 259 124 
c a sang aolke eng --| (1,426 4 7,560 | 31,088 | 6,045 596 |} 4,652 334 2838 252 | 182 
arwomen, day girls, day 
o servants.  iatddinees at 11,134 7,311 5, 690 1, 169 | 687 

Dl ittidisnesecceseses i 324 205 135 25 17 
General Sh dsccccascess 11, 262 | 9,5¢7 | 3,942] 972| 3,176] 961 | 658 434 562| 409 
Shop assistants. ............... 467 | 3,020 230 650 67 459 139 61 85 | 481 
Government, defense and pro- : 

i dcocheskscccecsce 1,580 | 5,076 949 | 1,368 563 | 1,073 399 286 245 | 255 
BBG aibdavkbcccsccccccecs 1,376 6,116 691 263 421 231 | 2,316 720 | 2,092 | 635 
WR cvccdocssessccceseee 31,811 |69, 419 |20,877 [31,917 {12,071 |24, 284 | 8,209 | 8,391 | 6,497 | 6,350 
Total, males and fe- | 
MEP rcsscccecesss- 101, 230 52, 794 36, 355 16, 12, 856 
4 weeks ending Nov. 9, 1917. ... 110, 447 56, 096 E "38, 526 ‘ey 17,458 | 13,494 
Casual employment (men only) 92 2 Seeseedselnes EOE | Fe bbe cccccccscs Vanesa 

















1 Occupations are grouped according to the industry with which they are mainly connected and appli- 
cants are registered according to the work desired by them. 

This table shows that during the period, in the insured trades, 
115,089 adults registered for work—59,528 men and 55,561 women. 
There were 94,011 vacancies reported—63,103 men, 25,284 women, 
3,931 boys, and 1,693 girls. The number of positions filled was 
72,079—41,589 men, 25,511 women, 3,465 boys, and 1,514 girls. 
The occupation groups in which the largest numbers of positions were 
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filled by adults were: Ammunition and explosives, 10,495; laborers 
engineering, 9,765; metal machinists, 7,648; works of construction, 
7,310; erectors, fitters, turners—engineering, 6,511; laborers 
building, 4,383; and other skilled occupations—engineering, 4,37%. 

In the uninsured trades there were 101,230 registrations—31,1 
men and 69,419 women. The number of vacancies reported wis 
69,394—20,877 men, 31,917 women, 8,209 boys, and 8,391 girls. TY:e 
total number of positions filled was 49,211—12,071 men, 24,2. 
women, 6,497 boys, and 6,359 girls. The occupation groups in t’ 
uninsured trades, in which the largest numbers of positions w: 
filled by adults were: Domestic service, 12,575; conveyance of me 
goods, etc., 5,565; general laborers, 4,137; commercial and clerica’. 
3,954. 

The total number of positions filled by adults in both the insur. 
and uninsured trades during the four weeks ending December, 7,191 7. 
as compared with the preceding four weeks, shows a decrease : 
5.8 per cent. The decrease in the number of positions filled by mem 
was 2.2 per cent; by women 9.3 per cent. Much the largest numbe: 
of women were employed in the manufacture of ammunition and 
explosives and in domestic service. 

No comparison can be made of the number of registrations in the 
employment exchanges of Great Britain with the number of applic: 
tions for work reported by the employment offices of the Unit 
States, owing to the difference in method of registering applicants. 
It is possible, however, to make a comparison of positions filled by the 
offices in the two countries. The figures show the following resu!t: 























| i 
Positions filled. | 
Number | os Se eee 
of offices. | raga | Average 
| Total. | \verge | per day 
per Gay. | each office. 
Great Britain (4 weeks ending | 
34 ee 385 | —-121, 200 5, 054 13.1 | 
United States (Nov., 1917) ...... 161) 122;610 4904 , 30.5 | 











The above figures are significant in view of the fact that a very 
large percentage, if not practically all, of the employment-office wor 
of Great Britain is done through the free employment exchange-, 
while in the United States but a very small proportion of the place- 
ments is made through the public employment offices, the muci 
greater proportion bemg handled by the private employment 
agencies. 
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WORK OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS DURING 1917.! 


For the year ending December 31, 1917, the public employment 
bureaus of the State of California successfully filled 92,959 positions, 
according to the report of John P. McLaughlin, commissioner of 
labor. ‘This is an increase of 100 per cent over the 46,442 place- 
ments of 1916, which was the first year of their existence. If we 
include the additional 45,044 placements m Los Angeles city, the 
public bureaus of the State have 138,003 placements to their credit 
for the year just ended. 

San Francisco placed 39,795, of whom 3,375 were women and 
36,420 were. men; 15,557 were sent outside the city and 24,238 
went to work in the city proper. Of the women 1,509 were placed 
in hotels, apartment houses, and restaurants, 998 in private homes, 
254 in factories, and 228 in clerical positions. Hotels and restaurants 
took 8,759 of the men, followed by transportation with 5,615, lumber 
and timber products with 3,231, agriculture with 1,859, and factories 
with 1,633. 

The Oakland office placed 11,459 men and 2,755 women. Of the 
women 1,725 went into private homes and 636 into hotels, apartment 
houses, and restaurants. These same industries took 1,768 men, 
followed by transportation with 1,289 and agriculture with 587. 
Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley accounted for 12,291 of the total, 
the balance of 1,923 going to outside pomts. 

Sacramento’s total of 11,313 comprised 10,87° men and 434 women. 
Of the women 291 went into private homes and 99 into hotels, ete. 
Agriculture accounted for 3,253 of the men, followed by the lumber 
mdustry with 1,557 and transportation with 1,505. Of the total 
positions furnished 3,079 were in Sacramento and 8,234 were outside 
the city. 

The Fresno office was in operation only a little over four months 
and placed 6,999 persons, of which number the women constituted 
289. Fresno city took 1,895 and the surrounding country 5,104. 
Agriculture took 171 of the women, hotels 67, and private homes 47, 
Of the 6,710 men, 3,307 were placed in agriculture, followed by the 
lumber industry with 668 and building construction with 623. 

The State placed 20,638 in the eight southern counties outside 
of Los Angeles city, and 45,044 more were placed by the city of Los 
Angeles, with whom the State is cooperating. Of this number 
4,050 were placed in agricultural pursuits. 

Of the immense total of over 138,003 positions mentioned above, 
13,425, or less than 10 per cent, were placed in agricultural pursuits, 


1 This advance summary of the activities of the California public employment bureaus, was furnished 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by C. B. Sexton, superintendent of bureaus, 933 Mission Sireet, Sap 
Francisco. 
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‘where the demand for labor has been greatest. The reason for this 
is largely because our bureaus have been situated too far from the 
farming communities to be of much relief to them. By cities, the 
percentages agricultural are of total placements run as follows: Oak- 
land 4 per cent; San Francisco 5 per cent; Los Angeles 6 per cent: 
Sacramento 30 per cent, and Fresno 50 per cent. In other words, 
the nearer we get to the farming community the more assistance 
we are to them. The need of more offices was repeatedly called 
attention to, and at the last session of the legislature the labor 
commissioner asked for an appropriation of $50,000 yearly for the 
purpose of opening some new branches, but his recommendation 
was not heeded and a merely nominal increase was given the depart- 
ment. As soon as the extra money was available Gov. Stephens 
immediately authorized the opening of the Fresno office, which was 
a great factor in supplying help to harvest the largest raisin-grape 
crop on record. 

Placements in Sacramento and Fresno cost about 40 cents per 
person, as against an average of $1.80 charged by private fee 
agencies, Offices at such centers as Stockton, San Jose, and other 
places in the farming communities of the State, would go a long 
way toward getting help to put this year’s crops in the barns and 
warehouses. Such offices could be conducted for seven months of 
the year at a cost of not over $3,000 each, including equipment. 

It might be pertinent at this time to once more draw attention 
to the need of a reduced rate for farm workers who have to travel 
any appreciable distance. The need will be more urgent than ever 
this summer, and the chance of the request being granted should be 
greater on account of the taking over of the railroads by the Federal 
Government. The farmers, when labor is most needed, have always 
to compete with employers who offer free or advanced fares. Of 
the 8,589 men furnished to the transportation companies, all were 
given free fare, and the fare was advanced to practically all of the 
6,099 men taken by the lumber companies, besides hundreds of men 
furnished to large contractors. Even with an equal offer in wages 
the farmer is practically in a losing position as against the railroad 
companies, lumber interests, and contractors in such cases. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The following statement regarding the labor market in New York 
in January is made by the Bureau of Employment of the New York 
State Industrial Commission under date of February 1, 1918: 


The statistics of all the employment offices in the State Bureau of Employment 
for the past month show that there has been a very slight increase in the work during 
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she month of January over that of December, 1917. It will be noted that the work 
of the offices in all lines almost exactly parallels the work done one year ago in the 
month of January, 1917. During the past month all the registration offices have 
kept account of the number of people who come to the offices seeking work. The 
total is a little over 30,000. The 8,000 registrations represent the workers actually 
handled and sent to positions. For the other 20,000 or more the offices did not have 
positions, and on account of limited clerical force they were not registered. 

There is undoubtedly a considerable amount of unemployment in the State of 
New York as a whole, due to a number of causes. Some plants are finding difficulty 
in obtaining raw material, others in obtaining fuel. There has been a decreased 
demand on the part of the public for articles classed as luxuries. This automatically 
necessitates a reduction in the force of many plants, and in a few cases to an entire 
shutdown. It might have been expected that this supply of labor would be absorbed 
in the various lines of war work. But owing to the fact that many of the war con- 
tractors have not yet reached their maximum capacity this supply of labor has not 
been taken on. 

teports indicate that the five-day closing order did not materially increase the 
present very large “turnover.’’ This “turnover’’ still continues and is due to the 
restlessness occasioned by the reports of labor shortage and high wages, which reports 
still persist. Alleged shortage often means that certain industries are still calling 
jor highly skilled men in various occupations. This once more strongly emphasizes 
the necessity for some rational and efficient method of training the less skilled workers 
for the more highly technical needs. 

In spite of the adverse weather the subject of farm help is demanding attention. 
The State Food Commission should have, just now, some specially organized 
machinery for the handling of farm help. The work should be carried on through the 
State Employment Bureau, but will necessitate a very large temporary increase in 
the present staff of workers. The prospect of securing farm hands seems much 
brighter than it did a few weeks ago. Among the men laid off for all sorts of reasons 
are found many who have formerly done farm work, and who now feel that industrial 
conditions are such as to warrant them in accepting farm wages and the surety of 
employment. Many have discovered, after spending much time and carfare, that 
the reported enormous earnings in various lines are really only made by the excep- 
tional few. This supply of farm help just now available is one calling for the quick 
establishment of machinery for handling it. These men should be registered at 
once and brought in touch with farmers needing help. A delay of a few weeks will 
mean that they will probably wander into the fields of industry again opening up as 
the result of an increased supply of fuel and materials. 

The juvenile placement departments are now organized in five offices of the bureau. 
During the first few weeks the staffs of these departments have mainly devoted their 
time to getting thoroughly acquainted with the industries and openings in their 
different communities. They have, however, already commenced their actual work. 
As has been stated before, these departments are trying to avoid making a record of 
placements. Reports received indicate that they are spending more time in getting 
children to return to school and in giving vocational advice than in making actual 
placements. There is a strong call for this intensive work of pointing out to young 
people the need of further schooling or the need of taking up special! lines of training. 


Regarding manufacturing activity in New York the Industrial 
Commission states that in December, 1917, as compared with the 
preceding month there were increases of almost one-half per cent in 
both the number of employees and the amount of wages paid, and a 
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new high record for wages was established. As compared wit): :)\. 
same month in 1916 there was an almost imperceptible decreas: j» 
the number of employees in December, 1917, and a 14 per coy 
increase in the pay roll. A comparison of December, 1917, wir) 
December, 1915, shows increases of 13 per cent in the number of 
workers and 48 per cent in the total amount of wages paid to thiein, 
Since December, 1914, there was in December, 1917, an increase ¢: 
32 per cent in the number of employees and 87 per cent in the vo! 
of wages. The leather, the metals and machinery, and the textiles 
groups showed the greatest increases in activity in December a, 
compared with November. 





OPERATIONS OF THE LABOR EXCHANGE SYSTEM OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1916-17. 


In the December issue of the New South Wales Industrial Gazette 
(pp. 776 to 786) there is a report of the operations of the la)or 
exchange system for the financial year ending June 30, 1917, in 
which the record of the year’s activities is first set forth, followed 
by a statement of the amalgamation of the State labor branch and 
the central labor exchange as the result of the “far-reaching plan of 
reorganization in this section of departmental work,” which was 
found to be essential to meet “‘an industrial problem of serious 
dimensions”’ brought about by the suspension of great public works, 
and the partial collapse of the building industry and corresponding 
war effects upon a great range of individual enterprises. Mention 
is also made of the establishment of a daily news list, showing the 
work available, and the labor offerings at and through the exchan-es 
for the information of employers and employees, respectively, 
under the title of the “Labor Exchange Daily Supplement to ‘he 
New South Wales Industrial Gazette.’’ 

While no statistics are given showing the occupations includes in 
the placements, it is stated that the labor exchanges applied them- 
selves with great zest to the satisfaction of farmers’ needs in eo 
nection with the 1916 harvest, and it may be assumed that a larze 
proportion of the male labor was sent to the farms io work. 7 
persons placed in employment by the State labor branch and the Sta'e 
labor exchange numbered 14,944, of whom the women’s emp!ov- 
ment agency placed 3,578 (23.9 per cent), although it is not stated 
that women were not placed by other agencies. The total numer 
placed was 69.2 per cent of the number of applications receive! 
from employers and 57.4 per cent of the number of applications 
received from employees. 
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A practice is made of assisting workers to the place of their em- 
ployment by advances in varying amounts for traveling expenses, 
and during the year 4,236, or 27 per cent of those placed, availed 
themselves of this privilege, the total amount of the advances being 
£4,897 4s. 3d. ($23,832.28), representing £1 3s. 1d. ($5.62) per 
person assisted. The arrears of repayments due up to the end of 
the year amounted to £320 Os. 8d. ($1,557.44), or 1s. 6d. (36.5 cents) 
per person. These advances have been limited to £2 ($9.73) per 
person, but during the year direction was given to labor exchanges 
to extend this limit if necessary in order to facilitate the transfer of 
employees’ families to the location in which werk was available. 
Furthermore, exchanges were permitted to make an advance not to 
exceed £1 ($4.87) per person, in addition to the amount advanced 
for fares, to meet expenses during that part of the journey which 
remains after an applicant reaches a railroad terminus or a rail- 
road station or port of disembarkation nearest to his place of em- 
ployment. 

The report notes several matters of policy which were determined 
during the year, which may be suggested briefly. 

The exchanges are at liberty to treat applications for employment 
from residents outside the State in the same manner as they treat 
applications for employment from residents of New South Wales, 
‘“nrovided that in the first place the persons to be assisted were 
white Australians or white New Zealanders, and in the second place 
that applicants for employment within the State should be able to 
supply a certificate indicating that the condition of their health was 
not likely to be a menace to the health of the people of this State, or 
to leave them dependent upon local charity.” 

Upon the question of registration a direction was issued during 
the year that every applicant for employment registered with the 
exchanges must be treated as a person available for employment 
unless his record with the exchange discloses otherwise at any future 
time. 

Exchange officers were directed that they should take pains to 
see that the employees sent to employment were capable of satis- 
factorily discharging the duties which their employment would 
require from them, the feeling being that no system, however theoret- 
ically perfect, could succeed if the practical value of the person sent 
to employment was not responsibly ascertained and to some extent 
guaranteed. 

The question of giving preference of employment to married men 
was determined by the minister of labor to be an unwise procedure, 
the view being expressed that those who preferred the request 
seemed to overlook the fact that the departmental labor exchanges 
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selected labor only in a secondary sense; that the character of lahop 
required by employers who resorted to the exchanges was genera||y 
indicated with some particularity; that skilled workers of almost 
any class in mechanical trades were then difficult to find; and that 
the claims of unionists to preference of employment could not wel 
be resisted by employers or the labor exchanges. 

It is part of the plan of the labor-exchange system to preserve 
record of the character and industrial ability of each person assisted, 
The purpose of the record is to make it possible for the exchanges to 
give assurances, based on the individual history preserved by them, 
as to the probity and efficiency of the persons sent by them to em- 
ployment. 

A question raised as to whether the exchanges should be made 
available to men who from their age, physical ability, and other 
conditions were deemed to be persons who should volunteer for 
military service was considered by the minister, who issued an 
instruction that exchange services should not be refused to any 
registered applicant for employment, subject always to the con- 
tinuance of the departmental policy by which the patriotic obliga- 
tions of persons who might be expected to enlist were to be brought 
vividly to their minds. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA, 


The keynote of the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America, held at Buffalo, December 3 
to 12, 1917, inclusive, was sounded in the call ‘‘to all seafaring men 
ashore or afloat,’’ embodied in resolution No. 20 adopted unani- 
mously by the convention: 

The Nation that proclaimed your freedom now needs your services. America is at 
war. Our troops are being transported over the seas. Munitions and supplies are 
being shipped in ever increasing quantities to our armies in Europe. The bases are 
the portsof America. The battle fields are in Europe. The sea intervenes. Over it 
the men of the sea must sail the supply ships. A great emergency fleet is now being 
built. Thousands of skilled seamen, seafaring men of all capacities, who left the sea 
in years gone by as a protest against the serfdom from which no flag then offered relief, 
have now an opportunity to return to their former calling, sail as free men, and serve 
our country. 

Your old shipmates—men who remained with the ship to win the new status for 
our craft—now call upon you to again stand by forduty. Your help is needed to prove 
that no enemy on the seas can stop the ships of the Nation whose seamen bear tha 
responsibility of liberty. 

America has the right, a far greater right than any other nation, to call upon the sea- 
men of all the world for service. By responding to this call now you can demonstrate 
your practical appreciation of freedom won. 

* * * We must be prepared, * * * to man the great new merchant fleet 


now building. Men must be ready and in training. It is in recognition of this need 
that we, as a duty to the Nation, submit this call to all seamen. 

The Seamen’s Union, which operates in three great divisions, the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Lake districts, comprises a membership of 
about 38,000. In his report, the secretary treasurer points out the 
great gain in membership, increasing financial strength, marked 
increase in wages, and general improvement of working conditions. 
The report points particularly to the Eastern and Gulf Sailors’ 
Association, which has added nearly 2,000 to its membership; to the 
Marine, Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders’ Union of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf, which has “‘made greater gains during the past year 
than any other district union in the International,” and to the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the Atlantic, which has obtained 
wage increases ranging from 25 per cent for the most skilled men to 
100 per cent for men of lesser experience, with an additional bonus 
of 50 per cent for men going into the war zone. Material improve- 
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ments in working conditions, overtime pay, and increases in waves 
are reported for the Maritime Union of the Pacific District, and it js 
further stated that the ‘progress made in organizing and improving 
conditions of men in the various fishing industries of the Pacis 
coast exceeded our expectations.”” It is reported thai the Lo 
Seamen’s Union has, “through skillful maneuvering’’ been able 
“establish a wage scale far in excess of that contemplated by + 


Lake shipowners.” 

The year closed marked the inauguration of a number of imports.) 
agreements between the union, shipowners, and the United State. 
Shipping Board. The Atlantic agreement of May, 1917, entered i: 
between the Union of Sailors, Firemen, and Cooks of the Atlan: 
District, shipowners of the Atlantic coast, and the United Stxi. 
Shipping Board, and approved by the Secretaries of Labor anc 
Commerce, is considered by the union to be the most impor 
feature of the progress made by the seamen of America denier 1 the 
past year. This agreement as finally ratified on August 8, 1917. 
is as follows: 

Substantially all the steamship lines will agree to pay the following wages: Sai! 
and firemen, $60 per month; coal passers, $50 per month; oilers and water tenders, *), 
per month; boatswains, $70 per month; carpenters, $75 per month: overtime pa: 
cargo work, 50 cents; for ship work, 40 cents per hour. Bonus going to the war Zone 
50 per cent of the wages, wages and bonus to continue until crew arrived back in | 
United States; $100 compensation for loss of effects caused by war conditions. 
scale of wages and bonus for cooks and stewards at present in force be maintained 
continued during the continuance of this agreement. 

That a certain number of boys determined by the number of men carried are | 
employed in addition to the usual crew; that a number of ordinary seamen wil! 
employed in proportion to the able seamen carried. Taken as an instance, a Voss. 
now carrying 8 men on deck, will carry 6 able seamen, 2 ordinary seamen, 2: 
2 boys, such boys and ordinary seamen to have ample opportunity to learn | 
work usually demanded of able seamen. 

That the representatives of the organized seamen shall have access to and be p- 
mitted on docks and vessels during reasonable hours. 

The representatives of the seamen tentatively agreed to join with the shipown 
in an appeal to seamen now empleyed on shore to come back to the sea. 

That the bonus and other conditions arising from the War shall terminate with te 
War, and that the wages set shall remain for one year to the end that wages be stabilized. 
and that the new men now on shore may be induced to return to the sea. 

That the seamen will use earnest efforts in cooperation with the oflicers to te. | 
seamenship to the boys and ordinary seamen. 

The secretary treasurer recounts the plans of the Lake Seamen ; 
Union during the past season, which included a movement for a wae 
imecrease and the abolition of the discharge-book feature of the em- 
ployment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. The report 
states that because of the unwillingness of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion to give up this feature of its employment system, the Lake Sea- 
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men’s Union called a strike, which, while not actually carried out, led 
to a series of conferences between representatives of the seamen, the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, and the United States Shipping Board, 
resulting in the establishment of a minimum-wage schedule for sea- 
men on the Great Lakes, effective from October 1, 1917, to the elose 
of the season, and brought about the abolition of the continuous-dis- 
charge-book system by the United States Shipping Board. 

The president’s report deals chiefly with his efforts to ‘watch 
legislation and general developments, * * * to defend such part 
of the Seamen’s Act as might be attacked in the courts, to assist 
foreign seamen as well as members of our own organization in obtain- 
ing the benefit of the act.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by the convention, the subject 
matter of a few of the more important ones may be mentioned: 


Resolution No. 2 favers a conference of all the seamen of the world, immediately 
upon the termination of the War, for the purpose of initiating measures deemed essen- 
tial for the elimination of dissension and hatred among seamen. 

Resolution No. 6 urges the Department of Commerce to have a ruling amended 
which makes possible the working of the crew in the engine and fire room for eight 
consecutive hours, which is believed to be in violation of the spirit and intention of 
the Seamen’s Act. 

Resolution No. 7 instructs the legislative committee of the union to further the 
passage of a bill pending in Congress designed to increase the salaries of employees 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service. 

Resolution No. 9 points out that because of the hazardous employment in which 
seamen are engaged, a reduction in their hours of labor is fully warranted and favors 
the establishment oi an eight-hour workday for all seamen. 

Resolution No. 16 asks for the enactment of a law by Congress which would make it 
compulsory that all lake ships carry an emergency nonperishable food supply for 
emergency use only. 

Resolution No. 19 requests that a system of training be started immediately for 
merchant seamen on a large scale, and that the recruiting service of the United States 
Shipping Board have absolute control over the recruiting and training of such seamen. 
As a means of more effectively carrying out this policy, a series of recommendations 
accompany this resolution urged for adoption by the United States Shipping Board. 

The committee on legislation urges the enactment of a general 
Federal compensation law for all seamen, in view of the fact that 
there is no general law in the United States providing definite com- 
pensation for injuries received by seamen on board the vessel or in 
the service of the vessel. 

The next convention will meet at Galveston, Tex., on the third 
Monday in January, 1919. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE-UNION CONFERENCE IN BERNE, OCTOBER 1 
TO 4, 1917. 


In accordance with the resolution of the preliminary conference in 
Stockholm on June 8, 1917, the conference of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade-unions was held in Berne, Switzerland, on October 
1 to 4. Originally it was proposed that the conference should mect 
on September 17, but in deference to the wish of the Swiss Federa- 
tion, which had undertaken the organization of the conference, the 
date of convocation was postponed to October 1 in order to make it 
possible for representatives of all affiliated national federations to 
attend. The national organizations of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Belgium declined, however, to participate in the confer- 
ence. The reason given by the American Federation of Labor was 
that at the present time a conference would not lead to any results, 
Belgium declined the invitation without stating any reason for doing 
so, and the British Federation of Trade-unions, in a letter, declined 
to meet in conference representatives of the German working classes, 
Italy and Spain sent noreply. The French Federation had announced 
that it would participate, but later sent a telegram, which arrived on 
the second day of the conference, stating that the French delegates 
had been refused passports by their Government. 

The countries represented at the conference and the number of 
delegates from each were as follows: Bulgaria, 2; Denmark, 3; Ger- 
many, 10; Holland, 8; Norway, 2; Austria, 5; Sweden, 5; Switzer- 
land, 11; and Hungary, 10. In addition there were 5 delegates of 
the Czecho-Slavic trade-unions of Bohemia, which are not affiliated 
with the International Federation. These delegates were admitted 
to the conference with the understanding that in questions relating 
to organization of the Federation they, like the Bulgarian delegates 
whose organization also is not at present affiliated with the federa- 
tion, should have no vote. 

The program of the conference was limited to the question of the 
transfer of the headquarters and reorganization of the International 
Federation and to the peace demands of the trade-unions. The con- 
ference resolved to appoint two committees for the preliminary dis- 
cussion of these two questions. One representative of each affiliated 
national organization was elected to the committee for the prelim- 
inary discussion of the transfer of headquarters. The second com- 
mittee, charged with the discussion of the peace demands, was com- 
posed of 10 members; i. e., of one representative of each delegation 
present at the conference. 

The first two days of the conference were spent in the reading of 
letters and telegrams received from national organizations which had 





1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, vol. 41, No. 27. Berlin, 
Oct, 13, 1917. 
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declined to attend the conference or were prevented from attending 
it. After a spirited debate in which these declinations were criticized, 
the conference adopted the following resolution: 

The international conference greatly regrets that the representatives of the French 
trade-unions were prevented by their Government from coming to Berne. 

The conference acknowledges receipt of the letter of the British General Federation 
in which. the reasons for its failure to send delegates are given. This declination of 
the invitation to participate in the conference is incomprehensible to the conference 
because it is inconsistent with the endeavors and objects of the international labor 
and trade-union movement. The conference does not consider itself competent to 
sit in judgment on the question of the guilt of the nations and of their governments 
in the present War, and therefore must disregard the letter of the British General 
Federation and pass to the order of the day, expressing the sincere wish that in all 
countries the leaders and masses of the organized proletariat may with all means at 
their disposal work for an early conclusion of peace. 

On the third day of the conference the committee for preliminary 
discussion of the transfer of headquarters submitted the result of its 
discussions. J. A. Hansen (Denmark), the spokesman of the com- 
mittee, stated that the committee had arrived at the decision that 
‘under the present circumstances transfer of the headquarters of the 
International Federation should not be made, because the conference 
is not a full conference. As the original movers of the transfer are 
not present, nothing would be gained by deciding this question at 
present, because there is no guaranty that the absent national organ- 
izations would be willing to abide by such a decision. It should, 
moreover, be stated explicitly that so far nobody has complained 
about the business management of the headquarters by the Germans.” 

During the subsequent long debate only the representatives of 
Switzerland were in favor of a transfer of headquarters, while the 
Hungarian representatives recommended a transfer of the secretariat 
to Switzerland for the duration of the War. Representatives of the 
Dutch and German delegations spoke against such an arrangement. 
When the matter came to a vote the conference approved the findings 
of the committee and with the Swiss delegation dissenting adopted 
the following resoluticn: 

The conference is not necessarily opposed to settling of the question of the transfer 
of the secretariat. The circumstances, however, under which the transfer of the 
headquarters of the International Federation of Trade-unions has been requested, as 
well as the absence of the original movers of this transfer, cause the conference to 
defer decision of such an important question of organization and to submit it to the 


next conference. 

In order, however, to maintain international connection among the national 
organizations affiliated with the federation, the conference confirms the branch office 
in Amsterdam and charges it with the continuance and expansion of its present inter- 
mediary activities. The conference further expects that the national organization 
will make the utmost efforts to the end that the differences prevailing to-day, which 
were only caused by the War, may be removed at the earliest possible date and unity 
be restored. 
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On the last day of the conference this resolution was supplemented 
by the following declaration made by the German delegation: 

The representatives of the German trade-unions declare that their refusal to consent 
to-day to a transfer of the secretariat should not be taken to mean that they intend 
to keep the headquarters of the International Federation of Trade-unions in Germany 
under all circumstances. They are forced into their present attitude because the 
British trade-unions in particular have remarked that the transfer of the secretariat 
would be equivalent to an expression of distrust of Germany. The Internationa) 
Federation can be maintained only if all the national federations have complete cvu- 
fidence i1 each other. As soon as all national federations will agree to take part in a 
conference they will find the German trade-unions ready to discuss in an orderly 
manner the transfer of the secretariat of the International Federation. 

The discussion of the peace demands of the International Federation 
showed again the complete unity of purpose of the trade-unions 
represented at the conference in all matters relating directly to the 
safeguarding of the interests of labor. After having examined the 
various proposals submitted and the resolutions of the Leeds con- 
ference, the committee finaliy adopted, with a few minor changes, 
the program of the international secretariat. The spokesman of 
the committee emphasized that, “although several proposals made 
by members of the committee were withdrawn or not incorporated 
by the committee in its program, it should not be concluded that thie 
committee was opposed to these proposals. The committee, however, 
did not consider it suitable to burden the peace program, which is 
the international program of the trade-unions, with demands going 
far beyond what can actually be realized within the individual 
national spheres. The committee was, for instance, forced to decline 
a proposal of the Swiss delegates for the immediate adoption of tlie 
eight-hour-day principle and to accept in its place the Leeds con- 
ference proposai that the 10-hour day be adopted as the international 
maximum working day. This decision was based on the fact that » 
Jarge number of countries which have no regulation at all as to hours 
of labor will be parties to the peace agreement. Adoption of the 
10-hour day will mean a great progress for them, and this progress 
will also benefit countries with shorter hours of labor. A similar 
situation existed with respect to various other proposals whic) 
at present can not be realized internationally. The committec, 
therefore, decided in favor of a minimum program which contain: 
only such demands as have been generally agreed upon by soci:! 
economists as essential and which have been practically applied in 
individual countries. Demands for protective legislation for speci:! 
trades must be deferred until the conference succeeds in creating ai 
internationally recognized agency for the preparation and promotio! 
of matters connected with such legislation. An exception was made 
by the committee with respect to protection of seamen, because this 
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international trade requires special acknowledgment. Otherwise the 
committee’s program has been limited to problems of general pro- 
tective labor legislation such as freedom of travel, right of coalition, 
social insurance, hours of labor, hygiene, accident prevention, home 
industry, protection of juvenile and female workers, and the enforce- 
ment of labor laws.’ 

The spokesman of the committee then enlarged upon the necessity 
of energetic promotion of protective labor legislation through the 
peace treaty, as follows: “The national strength of the European 
countries has been diminished to such an extent that only extraor- 
dinary measures can rehabilitate it. In addition to the loss of 
millions of men, killed and crippled, the health of those who have 
survived, unwounded, the hardships, privations, and dangers of the 
War, has also been impaired. They will feel the physieal conse- 
quences of the War all their lives and their working capacity will be 
reduced. Then there must also be considered the weakening of those 
who while staying at home have in unceasing work and with se anty 
nourishment expended their best energies. All this applies to ail 
the belligerent European countries, and with respect to eonditions 
of nutrition the neutral countries of Europe are also having great 
difficulties, the consequences of which are felt most by the working 
classes. Only socio-political measures on a large scale can help in 
overcoming the consequences of the War. In order to facilitate such 
measures certain minimum demands must be established by in- 
ternational action, and action of this kind must be taken in the 
peace treaty. The peace program submitted by the secretariat 
and adopted and supplemented by the committee takes into ae- 
count this fact, the essentials of which are also embodied in the 
peace program of the Leeds conference. In adopting this pro- 
gram the conference admonishes the nations to acknowledge pro- 
tective labor legislation as national protective legislation and to de- 
velop it as such. fe 

The peace program advocated by the committee was as follows: 


I. FREEDOM OF TRAVEL. 


(a) The enactment of prohibitions of emigration shall not be permissible. 

(6) The enactment of general prohibitions of immigration shall not be permissible. 

This provision shall not affect— 

1. The right of each State to order temporary restrictions of immigration in times 
of economie depression in order to protect native labor as well as alien immigrant 
labor. , 

2. The right of each State to control and temporarily restrict immigration in order 
to protect the national health. 

3. The right of each State to stipulate minimum requirements as to the ability of 
immigrants to read and write their mother tongue in order to protect its national 
culture and in the interest of efficient enforcement of the protective labor laws relating 
to industries in the branches of which immigrant labor is being prevailingly employed. 
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(ec) The signatory States shall obligate themselves to incorporate in their legislatioy 
at the earliest possible date provisions which prohibit the hiring of contract la), 
from abroad and the activities for the same purpose of employment bureaus operate 
for profit. 

(d) The signatory States shall obligate themselves to compile labor-market statistics 
from organized public employment offices and to interchange these statistics at {he 
shortest possible intervals through an international central bureau, in order to prevent 
migration of labor to countries in which the chances for employment are small. 
These statistical reports shall be made accessible to labor organizations in particular, 


Il. RIGHT OF COALITION. 


(a) The right of free coalition shall be granted in all countries to workmen. Lays 
and decrees (domestic-servant laws, prohibitions of coalition, etc.) which differentiate 
between individual classes of workmen or deprive them of the right of coalition and 
of representation of their economic interests shall be abrogated. Immigrant a) jor 
shall enjoy the same rights as native labor with respect to participation.and activity 
in trade-union organizations, including the right to strike. 

(6) Interference with workmen in the exercise of the right of coalition shall be made 
punishable. 

(c) Alien workmen shall have the benefit of those wage and labor conditions which 
have been agreed upon by trade-union organizations with the employers of their 
trade. Where such agreements do not exist the prevailing wage rate of their trade 
in the locality shall be applicable to alien workmen. 


Ill. SOCIAL INSURANCE, 


(a) Countries which so far have not introduced insurance against sickness, ind s- 
trial accidents, invalidity, old age, and unemployment shall obligate themselves to 
introduce such insurance at the earliest possible date. 

(6) Immigrant workmen shall without consideration of the probable duration 0; 
their sojourn in the foreign country have the same status as to rights and duties in 
all branches of social insurance as native workmen. 

(c) Workmen temporarily employed outside of their country (on assembling of 
machinery, etc.), as well as transportation workers (seamen, etc.) who usually work 
within the territory of several States shall be subject to insurance in that State in 
which the enterprise employing them is located. 

(d) All documents and certificates relating to social insurance shall be executed 
without charge and be exempt from fiscal dues. 

(e) Alien workmen who have departed from the country in which they have a leval 
claim to pension shall not lose their claims provided their own country has acknow!- 
edged the principle of reciprocity. , Detailed provisions as to this question as_ we'll 
as to the mode of payment of the pensions and the regulation of the control of the 
pensioners shall be made in international treaties. 

(f) These treaties shall also regulate whether trade diseases shall be considered 2s 
industrial accidents. 

(g) Claims on the unemployment insurance of a country become extinct on dej)ar- 
ture from the country in which the claims have been acquired. Whether claimants 
shall be granted a travel subsidy is to be regulated by treaty. 


IV. HOURS OF LABOR. 


(a) The daily hours of labor for all workmen may not exceed 10 hours. The signa- 
tory States shall obligate themselves to issue legal regulations, according to whi h 
the daily hours of labor shall at fixed intervals be reduced in such a manner that aiter 
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a time limit to be fixed by agreement the eight-hour workday shall generally become 
the maximum legal workday. 

(b) The hours of labor in mines, establishments with continuous operation, and in 
industries especially injurious to the health of the workmen shall be reduced to a 
maximum of 8 hours per day. 

(c) Nightwork between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. shall be legally prohibited for all 
establishments in which nightwork is not made necessary by the nature of their 
operation or for technical reasons. In establishments in which nightwork is per- 
mitted the hours of labor shall not exceed 8 hours per shift. 

(7) All workmen shall be granted by law a weekly continuous rest period of at 
least 36 hours during the period from Saturday to Monday. Exceptions from this 
Sunday rest may be made only for the performance of labor required for the resumption 
of operation on Monday, for establishments which for technical reasons must be 
operated continuously, and for those activities which serve for the recreation and 
education of the people on Sunday. In all of these cases a 36-hour continuous rest 
period must be granted on week days. Exceptions are to be designated precisely 
in thelaw. In order to assure a 36-hour continuous weekly rest period establishments 
with continuous operation shall organize reserve shifts. The changing of shifts is to 
he so regulated that each workman is off duty at least every third Sunday. 

(e) Those establishments whose processes are especially injurious to the health 
of workmen shall in each country be precisely designated by decree or law. 


V. HYGIENE. 


(a) The signatory Governments shall obligate themselves to promote in their 
countries the development of legislation on industrial hygiene. In particular 
endeavor shall be made to achieve uniformity of hygiene regulations for the individual 
industries, and to further a continuous common effort against the use of industrial 
poisons and particularly dangerous methods of production. 

(b) In the work in the field of occupational hygiene designated under (a), the list 
oi industrial poisons compiled by the International Association for Laber Legislation 
shall be used. Such poisons as can be replaced by less dangerous substances or 
materials shall be excluded from use in industrial establishments. 

(c) Special regulations as to maximum hours of labor shall be agreed upon for the 
establishments designated under IV (e), having regard to the extent of occupational 
danger connected with the individual branches of industry. 


VI. HOME WORK. 


(a) All laws and decrees relating to the protection of labor shall be applicable 
to home work. 

(6) Social insurance shall be extended te home workers. 

(c) Home work shall be prohibited— 

1. In the case of all work which may involve serious injuries to the health of the 
workmen, or their poisoning. 

2. In the food, beverage, tobacco, etc., industries. 

(d) It shall be made obligatory for home workers to notify the authorities whenever 
they are afflicted with an infectious disease. 

(ec) Medical inspection of juvenile home workers, analogous to inspection of school 
children, is to be introduced in all countries. 

({) The keeping and inspection of lists of all workers and intermediary undertakers 
(subcontractors) in home industry, as well as the keeping of wage books for all home 
workers, shall be made obligatory. 

(g) Equipartisan wage boards shall be established in all districts having home 
industries and shall determine legally binding wage rates. Lists showing the wage 
rates shall be posted in the workrooms. 
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Vil. PROTECTION OF CHILD AND JUVENILE LABOR. 


(a) Children under 15 years of age shall be prohibited from exercising any gain{\,| 
occupation. 

(b) Juvenile workers 15 to 18 years of age may not be employed longer than 8 hours 
per day and must be granted 14 hours’ rest after 4 hours of continuous labor. Pro. 
vision shall be made for the instruction of male and female juvenile workers in con- 
tinuation and trade schools, the hours of instruction to fall between 8 a. m. and 6 
p.m. Juvenile workers must be granted time to attend these schools. 

(c) The employment of juvenile workers shall be prohibited— 

Between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m., and on Sundays and holidays; in establishmen 
particularly injurious to the health; in mines on underground labor. 


VIll. PROTECTION OF FEMALE LABOR. 


(a) The hours of labor of all female workers and salaried employees in large and 
small industrial establishments, trades, commerce, transportation, and public traffic, 
as well as in home industries, shall be limited to 8 hours per day and 44 hours jr 
week. On Saturdays the hours of labor shall terminate at noon (12 o’clock) so that 
such female workers and salaried employees shall be assured a continuous rest of at 
least 42 hours until Monday morning. Employment of female workers during the 
time between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. shall be prohibited. 

(6) Undertakers (entrepreneurs) shall be prohibited from giving female workers 
and employees work to take home to be done after termination of the hours of labor. 

(c) The employment of female workers in industries particularly injurious to the 
health (1V (e)) and in mines both above and below ground shall be generally pro- 
hibited. 

(d) Before and after confinement women may not be employed in industry for a 
total period of 10 weeks, of which at least 6 weeks must fall in the time after confine- 
ment. The introduction of maternity insurance with a minimum benefit equivalen| 
to the legal sick benefit shall be made obligatory for all States. 


IX. ENFORCEMENT OF PROTECTIVE LABOR LEGISLATION, 


(a) An efficient industrial inspection service for large and small industrial estal)- 
lishments, trades, home industries, commerce, and transportation, as well as for 
agricultural establishments using machinery, shall be organized and developed in 
all countries. 

(b) The officers of the inspection service shall be appointed from among technical 
experts, as well as from among workmen and salaried employees. Their number 
shall be sufficiently large to insure the inspection of each establishment at least 
once every half year. The officers of the inspection service shall be granted execu- 
tive power and be compensated adequately sc as to insure their independence. 
Women shall be employed as inspection officers for the enforcement of the provisions 
relating to female labor. 

(c) Trade-unions organized by virtue of the right of coalition, which is to be grante 
in all countries, shall cooperate in the efficient enforcement of protective labor legis- 
lation. Trade-unions shall in particular be obligated to aid the industrial inspection 
officers through their committees, secretariats, etc. 

(d) In order to assure enforcement of protective labor legislation, owners of estal- 
lishments with at least five workmen speaking only a foreign language shall be legally 
obligated to establish at their own expense and under supervision of the educational 
authorities courses of instruction in which the immigrant workmen may learn the 


language of the country. 
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(e) The International Association for Labor Legislation shall explicitly be rec 
nized in the peace treaty as the medium for the promotion and enforcement of inter- 
national protective labor legislation. The International Labor Office maintained 
by this association shall collect and publish in the three principal languages all socio- 
political material, such as statistics, social insurance and labor laws, important decrees 
and orders, etc., supervise the enforcement of socio-political agreements incorporated 
in international treaties, remain in constant communication with the central labor 
offices or Government departments charged with the duties of labor offices, prepare 
on request opinions on various matters relating to socio-political legislation, under- 
take the preparation and direction of international investigations in this field, and 
make studies of everything relating to the development and application of social 
legislation. The International Labor Office shall in particular act as intermediary 
in the quick exchange of labor market statistics (I (d) ) among the various countries. 

(f) The International Federation of Trade-wnions shall be granted representation 
in the International Labor Office. 

(g) The International Labor Office shall periodically convoke international con- 
gresses for the promotion of labor and social legislation to which the signatory States 
shall send official representatives. The signatory Governments shall bind them- 
selves to aid in the realization of the resolutions of these congresses. 

(h) The costs of maintenance of this office shall be borne by the signatory States. 


The program as to peace demands submitted by the committee. 
was unanimously adopted by the conference, as was also the follow- 
ing resolution submitted by a German representative: 

In connection with the adoption of a program as to peace demands the Internationa! 
Conference of Trade-unions addresses to the representatives of the trade-unions and 
of sabor of all countries the urgent appeal to work with all mearis at their disposal for 


the recognition and realization of these demands of labor. All national central organi- 
zations of trade-unions shall obligate themselves to submit to their Governments at 


the earliest possible date the demands formulated by the conference and to induce 


them tosupport at the peace negotiations the acceptance of the international demands 
oi labor. The conference demands and expects from the Governments of all countries 
participating in the peace negotiations the admission of representatives of the trade- 
unions of each country to the discussion and determination of the social-economic 
part of the peace conditions. 


After the adoption of this resolution the conference was closed by 
its president. On October 7, three days after the close of the confer- 
ence, the Swiss Federation of Trade-unions received a telegram dated 
October 2, which announced that the Italian delegation had been pre- 
vented from attendance by the refusal of the Italian Government to 
issue passports to the members of the delegation. A communication 
was also received in which the Finnish trade-unions expressed their 
regret at being prevented by transportation difficulties from attend- 
ing the conference. 
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SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE SWEDISH TRADE-UNIONS.' 


The seventh congress of the National Organization of Swedish 
Trade-unions took place in Stockholm in the week August 20-25, 
1917. In addition to the representatives of the central organization 
310 representatives of affiliated federations attended the congress. 
The trade-unions of Denmark, Norway, Finland, and Germany also 
sent representatives. 

During the preceding congress (in 1912) the after effects of the 
great general strike of 1909 had not yet been overcome, but the down- 
ward movement of the membership had reached its lowest point with 
83,000 members. Since then there has been a considerable change 
for the better. The continuously increasing cost of living since the 
outbreak of the world war has forced the working classes in Sweden 
as in all other countries to try to obtain wage increases with the 
aid of the trade-unions. For this reason the membership of the 
trade-unions increased as greatly as in the years before the general 
strike of 1909. While on January 1, 1912, the federations affiliate: 
‘with the central organization had only 80,707 members, on January 
1, 1917, the membership had risen to 140,802, and during 1917 the 
membership continued to increase so that in August 169,000 members 
were represented at the congress. 

The published annual report of the central organization, which at 
the congress was supplemented by remarks of Herman Lindquist, 
points out this favorable development of the trade-union movemen| 
and contains numerous statistical tables of wage movements which 
indicate the intensive activity of the individual federations in the 
interest of their members. Most wage movements had the object 
of obtaining wage increases on the occasion of renewals of collective 
agreements. In addition to increased wages the federations in 
many instances endeavored to obtain high-cost-of-living bonuses. 
The extensiveness of the wage movements in Sweden during 1916 is 
shown by the fact that a total of 1,001 movements covering 5,698 
employers and 114,872 workmen is reported for the year. The 
report states that on the outbreak of the war wage movements and 
strikes were discontinued in Sweden. The mobilization disorganize:| 
for some time all industrial activity. Extensive unemployment was 
the consequence, and employers made attempts to depress wages. 
Allsuch attempts were, however, frustrated by the trade-unions. Con- 
ditions improved slowly but steadily and the panic of 1914 was suc- 
ceeded by the most intensive industrial activity and general prosperity. 





1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, vol. 27, No. 38. Berlin, 
Sept. 22, 1917. 
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The finances of the Swedish trade-unions show a very favorable 
development during the five-year period ending January 1, 1917. 
On January 1, 1912, the capital of 30 federations was 1,185,671 
crowns ($317,759.83) or 11.63 crowns ($3.12) per member, while on 
January 1, 1917, it had increased to 4,451,728 crowns ($1,193,063.10) 
or 28.84 crowns ($7.73) per member. 

The split within the Swedish Social-Democratic Party was greatly 
in evidence at the congress. A motion to invite the participation of 
the new Social-Democratic ‘“‘Independent”’ Party received a large 
negative vote. The old dispute as to the political attitude of the 
trade-unions was revived. Several motions made at the congress 
demanded separation of the trade-union organization from the 
Social-Democratic Party. A vote on the question resulted in a 
victory for the central organization which supported adherence to 
the party. 

Discussion of the problem of syndicalism took up considerable 
time of the congress. The discussion related less to the nature of 
syndicalism than to the question as to whether members of trade- 
unions should jointly and separately oppose syndicalistic strikes. 
The discussion was ended by the adoption of a resolution which 
provided that the by-laws of the national central organization and of 
the national federations shall be binding on the members as to their 
attitude toward strikes in which they are not personally interested. 
This resolution refers to all strikes and not only syndicalistic strikes. 

A resolution of the congress provided for promotion of local trade- 
union councils and the granting of subsidies to them by the national 
central organization. Another resolution set aside 10,000 crowns 
($2,680) for propaganda among rural workers. Creation of an official 
organ of the central organization was unfavorably voted on by the con- 
gess on account of lack offunds. The congress adopted two important 
resolutions relating to amendment of the by-laws of the central 
organization. The first of these resolutions amends the right of 
representation at general conferences of trade-union directorates by 
providing that federations with less than 10,000 members shall be 
allowed to send one representative, those with 10,000 to 20,000 mem- 
bers two representatives, and for each additional 20,000 members or 
fraction thereof one more representative. The second resolution 
restricted the representation at future congresses to 250 delegates 
to be elected by the federations on the basis of their membership. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN MARYLAND, 


The third annual report of the State Industrial Accident Comniis- 
sion of Maryland,' covering the year ending October 31, 1917, states 
that in the administration of the workmen’s compensation law, 
covering 11,010 employers engaged in extrahazardous employments, 
the commission received reports of 37,434 accidents (an increase 0! 
19.5 per cent over the preceding vear), 32,329 of which carried firs: 
aid and subsequent medical treatment at a cost to the insurers | 
$98,602.68. The accidents in these cases, it appears, did not cause 
disability beyond the waiting period of two weeks and therefore (id 
not carry weekly compensation. However, in 4,677 cases weekly ; 
compensation and also medical and other treatment were awarde 
The report further states that during the year there were paid to 
beneficiaries under the act $591,211.06, and that there remained 
outstanding at the end of the year $279,715.36 to be paid in the 
future on awards made during the year in fatal cases and cases 0! 
permanent disability m which specific awards could be made, besiccs 
a large number of outstanding claims for temporary disability cases, 
the aggregate amount of which can not be given. A pleais mace & 
by the commission for a larger annual appropriation than the $55,000) ; 
now allotted by the State. 

The report states that there were filed during the j year 5,117 claims, 
of which 12 were duplicates, leaving 5,105 claims for compensation, 
of which 131 were for fatal cases. Awards were made in 4,677 cases, 
as already noted, the distribution of benefits being indicated in thie 
following statement taken from the report: 


nll Data APES th 0k . 


Amounts awarded. 


i elie in tas ceehenteneenaeonsyenes Oop $244, 354.83 
398 awards in cases of permanent partial disability Setacdes abkea kee 119, 618. 19 
Total awarded in specific awards........-....-...------++----- 363, 973. 02 


To this must be added the cumulative amount awarded for cases of temporary to(:! 
disability, which run during the continuance of disability and therefore can not |< 
definitely estimated in advance, in order to measure the benefits which the operat!ou 
of the law has effected during the year. 





1 Third annual report of the State Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland for the year No.. |, 
1916, to Oct. 31.1917. Baltimore [1918]. 52 pp. 
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Amounts paid during tive year to beneficiaries in compensation, medical. a id other expenses. 








oe Ee es 

Temporary COtMhe. «20020 ocin swe cee eee cess cesses -ss--- 361, 6646.83 

Dail Re eieth i. se icatans boii <eeiess Seiudikie 30, 461. 60 

MeGiCRs GOs Ai 6 ~ 40 oe «whe ees cece es ccccersresece 40, 439. 84 

Funeral CXPCTBOs,. cic secre ccc ccc ceccceccccccccccccccse 6, 226. 25 
ND, . CN hi advnin cinind oy Guadlsle ka Bebwen + «6d 66 opine $492, 608. 38 
Reported medical in accident cases in which there was no claim..... 98, 602.68 

IN< — —_ 

eg IS 6.6. dina s caulenbta wade as <ienWdvedssdedent’ 591, 211.06 

- Outstanding to be paid in the future on awards made during the vear 

in— 

" PM itRhhs tbh bs sebndes 60k tes sdemstid nate dnemers caoeuane 213, 913. 23 
EE ON, on cnncnncsecsns satithnbeehe beieceeourestes 65, 802. 13 
tits tinsethiseeshtd cache eta tededaoderces ochsckesa 870, 926. 42 
se Some general facts connected with the awards may be noted, the 
d numbers and percentages in each case being the largest in the par- 


) ticular group considered: “Falls of persons’’ was the cause of injury 
. ' or death in 937 cases (18.4 per cent); 1,503 (29.4 per cent) cases 
to | involved cuts and lacerations; most of the awards, 2,345, or 45.9 
od [— per cent, were made to laborers both skilled and unclassified; in 

( 937 cases (18.4 per cent) the fingers were affected; the ages of those 
} receiving awards were between 35 and 39 in 705, or 13.8 per cent, of 








les + the cases; and 2,538 (49.7 per cent) of the injured or killed were 
es, receiving from $10.01 to $15 per week, while 3,459, or 67.8 per cent, 
de were receiving $15 or less. 
an The following is a statement of the condition of the fund as of 
date October 31, 1917: 
~F ASSETS, 
ly Cash on deposit, State treasury..............-----...-.-. $55, 359. 40 
- I de, 5G, ode Aihe dies seeds csdiwendees 128, 450. 00 
. Accrued interest on above and on deposits................ 1, 393. 67 
= Policyholders’ accounts (premiums in course of collection). 24, 759. 45 
PA DEA Ma be cae Cosceeb cuss csedectsddddocscbbveses $200, 962. 52 
ga LIABILITIES. 
19 cana dak tee a Sees 4% 0 4.00 6b 0s $61, 117.58 
Reserve for unearned premium..................--.------ 7,519. 69 
Ve Reserve for reinsurance.....................-.-ccececees 2, 736. 95 
ta! Reserve for expenses (Jan. 1, 1917, to Oct. 31, 1917)?..... 8, 200. 62 
he Reserve for special surplus ®.......-......-.-.20-eeeeeee 26, 145. 54 
m te a 104, 242. 14 
Total reserves................ bc jesda ja dsaeniiies eta © eer epees woe 209, 962. 52 





! The number of cases involved is not given in the report. 
2 To be paid into the State treasury after Jan. 1, 1917. Sec. 27, ch. 597, Acts of 1916. 
3 Sec. 23, ch. 800, Acts of 1914. 
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INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS. 











Income. 

Peet promainmnes WEIGH. : oo s.c cocks Sc ccc i css. 5. s GU42, 979.88 

SNE EEE och L Bas SCS ev cet. ed d0 eu oe cose tebete 540. 29 

oS coed citicdcedcctaes sé 3, 275. 00 

Accrued interest on deposits and investments..........-.. 1, 393. 67 
DG [once tens eeceretbesercrecescesstcoupeeasenspe $148, 188. 79 

Disbursements. 

NED MUNN SS DSc Sade das oso SoU SS ISS2E SS Ae $10, 318. 50 

Losses paid, temporary total disability................... 15, 033. 35 

Losses paid, permanent total disability................... 593. 23 

Losses paid, temporary partial disability.................. 192. 36 

Losses paid, permanent partial disability. ............... 3, 396. 73 

Losses paid, death (dependency)....................-... 6, 707. 02 

Losses paid, death (no dependency)..........-. ie Ae Als 150. 00 
36, 391.19 

Less amount paid on account of accidents that occurred prior to Novem- 

CY Seats nse eet ak os fo ob% 0d <gin pin pap ces aes < ssc s 13, 649. 20 
Net losses paid for 12 months ending October 31, 1917................ 22,7 11.99 
BE te eA EGER ER” 9, ADS ame er Seana 3, 085.18 
i) Shots wade koe Tks beeen sc qsech «oss cess 247.16 
Reserve for expenses ' (due State treasurer Jan. 1, 1918)............. 8, 200. 62 
Reserve for losses (accidents Nov. 1, 1916, to Oct. 31, 1917). .......... 36, 406. 94 
SPOR VEEAT DURRIIEIOG soins ini d odin do uide cewobebodebiwe Mlesbeidcsc 2, 736.95 
Reserve for special surplus ? (on premiums written Noy. 1, 1916, to Oct. 

alee ae tanec Ret i piel ae eat Bali tly Aaa 14, 297.93 
Reserve for surplus (additional account business Nov. 1, 1916, to Oct 

PP TENSE LRU Ulve cake teeeeek ee ciessBlucbcbagedovceccsscccs 60, 471.97 

a acs ln cine nae see 4 kb ee ete ooo MEER «44>0 148, 18s. 79 





OPERATION OF THE OHIO STATE INSURANCE FUND. 


The Ohio Industrial Commission has just published a report con- 
taining a survey of the operations of the State insurance fund.* = This 
report is issued as a communication to the subscribers to the fund 
and is an effort to determine the amount the Ohio plan has saved 
the employers of the State. The commission applied the stock cor- 
pany rates to the earned pay roll which had been developed under 
the Ohio plan and found that the premiums thus computed from 
July 14, 1911, to May 15, 1917, would have amounted to 
$27,174,402.59. Deducting from this sum 24 per cent loading for 
taxes and 16 per cent for a possible reduction of rates on account of 
faulty operation of the merit rating system, leaves $22,255,835.75 
as the minimum amount of insurance premiums that would have 





1 To be paid into the State treasury after Jan. 1, 1917. Sec. 27, ch. 597, Acts of 1916. 

2 Sec. 23, ch. 800, Acts of 1914. 

3 A Survey of the Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Field in this Country. Bulletin of the In 
dustrial Commission of Ohio, December, 1917. 
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had to be contributed by the employers of the State. On the other 
hand the actual total losses of these subscribers to the State fund for 
the same period were $12,967,486.92, and the aggregate cost of 
administering the State fund was $1,101,406.51, making a grand 
total cost of $14,068,893.43. The cost of administration includes the 
original cost of organizing the State fund, all rating inspections, 
statistics, claims, investigations, settlements, and the commercial 
rate of rent on all office space. The saving to the employers 
therefore has been “the difference between $22,255,835.73 and 
$14,068,893.43, or $8,186,942.30. In other words, the increase in the 
cost of the plan of the liability insurance companies over the Ohio 
plan is as an absolute minimum 58 per cent.” 

The report further states that ‘‘the earned premium of the Ohio 
State insurance plan for 1917 will be approximately $8,000,000. The 
total cost of administering the Ohio State insurance plan for 1917 is 
$312,279.30. (Incidentally the interest earnings of the fund for the 
year have been $304,455.27. * * *) Computed on the basis of 
their 40 per cent expense ratio, it would have cost the liability 
insurance companies $5,333,000 to have provided this $8,000,000 in 
compensation benefits. * * * It is conservative to state, there- 
fore, that for the single year 1917 the Ohio State insurance plan has 
saved its subscribers, as an absolute minimum, $5,000,000.” Using 
the same basis of computation for the entire country the commis- 
sion concludes that had the Ohio plan been in operation through- 
out the United States it would have saved the employers of this 
Nation in the single year of 1917 the sum of $23,400,000. 

The following four reasons are given why the Ohio plan would 
result in such great saving to the employers: (1) The factor of acquisi- 
tion cost or agents’ commissions would be eliminated; (2) duplica- 
tion of work in pay roll auditing, claim adjustments, statistical 
computations, and so on, would also be eliminated; (3) the main- 
tenance of a home office in the East with its heavy attendant expense 
would be unnecessary; and (4) the Ohio plan pays no dividends to 
stockholders. 

The report traces the development of the State fund insurance 
plans in the United States. The cumulative annual premium in- 
come in 1911 was $422,818.20, while in 1917 it had increased to 
$53,131,043.67. ‘‘Thus, whereas in 1911 the liability insurance com- 
panies had substantially a complete monopoly of the industrial 
accident field in the United States, in the brief space of six years the 
State funds have entered and are now already writing almost one- 
third as much business as are these companies.” 

The report also contains two sets of comparative insurance rates 
for practically all risks or classifications. One compares the Ohio 
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rates of March 1, 1912, with those in effect July 1, 1917; the other 
compares the rates of nine States (New York, California, Illinois 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Colorado, and Pennsy|- 
vania) which were in effect in 1917. | 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE RATES FOR MINING AND 
SMELTING IN UTAH. 


The State of Utah, which enacted a workmen’s compensation law in 
1917, has just adopted a schedule of insurance rates for mining risks 
for the State insurance fund. These rates, which were computed hy 
the National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau of New York 
City, have been critically analyzed in a report made to the Utah 
chapter of the American Mining Congress by Dr. I. M. Rubinow.' 

The question of reasonable and adequate insurance rates under 
workmen’s compensation laws is an important. one from the view- 
point of the employer. The determination of adequate rates, 
however, because of insufficient accident experience and the complex 
actuarial factors involved, is a difficult one. 

Two main factors enter into the making of compensation rates — 
(1) the basic pure premium or actual cost of compensation benefits, 
and (2) the multiplier, composed chiefly of the law differential 
and the loading expense or cost of administration. Dr. Rubinow 
has subjected each of the several factors to a critical examination 
and concludes that the rates computed by the national bureau ani 
adopted by the Utah Industrial Commission are too high. These 
rates and the basic pure premiums upon which they are based are 
as follows. The multiplier for the State of Utah was computed at 
2.49. 


Basi¢ pure 

Premiums. premium. 

Ce GR IRS Sarid dni bie hs 5 She 0 ic bint ot « pido ewtne comiee se $3.70 $1.48 
a Eben Gh paid deinmdiareapeiens 4. 54 1. 70 
a a eis liens Lads She dle ae Koneeceesees 4. 04 l. 62 
Ei Ck eh ce chor an nen nde ape 26 ets one sme 5. 59 2. 24 
ch Eis bein ens es 4 6eh hones peedes onenn eso ss 6. 70 2. 69 
PI Ss Vide ph iOacs ocak 5 3. RSS SIO oe. Rees we Jo ewk 6. 11 2.45 


BASIC PURE PREMIUMS. 


As already noted, the basic pure premium means the net cost of 
compensation losses in each classification, ascertained from experience 
and reduced to the basis of the old Massachusetts compensation law 
of 1912, which is now obsolete. In ascertaining this basie pure 





1 Report on Insurance Rates for Mining and Smelting under the Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
Utah, by I. M. Rubinow, consulting actuary and statistician, New York City, to Utah chapter, America! 


Mining Congress, June 6, 1917. 23 pp. 
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premium, experience of many States has been used. But in view of 
the difference in the compensation scales of different States, the 
experience of many States is reduced to what it would be on the 
scale of the old Massachusetts act. The basic pure premium of $2.24 
for metal mines has been accepted without criticism inasmuch as all 
such premiums have been agreed upon by a so-called standing 
committee in which stock companies, mutual compensation com- 
panies, State imsurance funds, and State insurance departments 
were represented. These basic pure premiums represent the best 
information and judgment available and, as regards mining, based 
upon many million dollars of experience from Colorado, California, 
Michigan, and other States. 


THE MULTIPLIER. 


The multiplier of 2.49 consists of five factors: 


1, Loading for underestimates of outstanding losses...................--------- 1. 02 
A EERILY LE SN ET ee 1. 30 
3, Factor of loading for increased industrial activity........................... 1. 10 


4. Expense loading, 40 per cent of gross premiums. 
5. Loading for profits, 14 per cent of gross premiums. 


1.02 x 1.30 «1.10 


The formula used is as follows: 5am = 2.49, 
etFOr 





The denominator of 0.585, or 58.5 per cent, is obtained by sub- 
tracting from 100 per cent the total of factors 4 and 5. These several 
factors of the multiplier are analyzed in detail in the report. 


UNDERESTIMATE OF OUTSTANDING LOSSES. 


The loading of 2 per cent is based upon the theory that the expe- 
rience from which all rates are to be computed consists partly of losses 
actually paid and partly of losses not yet paid and outstanding. 
These latter losses are estimates, and it is claimed that on the whole 
they are somewhat lower than they should be. To correct this 
error the actuarial committee of the national conference has agreed 
to load the pure premiums for this factor by 1.02. The author sug- 
gests that after four or five years of experience the insurance com- 
panies should have learned sufficiently to estimate outstanding losses, 
and therefore it should not be necessary to load for underestimates; 
but since this loading of 2 per cent is not a very heavy burden and 
has been unanimously adopted, no objection should be raised 
against it. 

LAW DIFFERENTIAL. 

The law differential for the Utah act was computed by the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau at 1.30. This law differ- 
ential measures the comparative cost of the Utah law in proportion 
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to the old Massachusetts act. In other words, the scale of benefits 
under the Utah act are 30 per cent higher than those of the 1912 
Massachusetts law would have been. While adhering strictly to 
the method of computation used by the national bureau, Dr. 
Rubinow has arrived at the substantially smaller differential of 1.18 
instead of 1.30. The details of this computation are given in the 
report. The different result obtained is stated as being entirely duc 
to information as to wage conditions in the Utah mines, which data 
have never been published, and were therefore not available to the 
committee compiling the differential in New York. The reason why 
wage conditions affect the law differential is given as follows: 


Most compensation benefits are expressed in weeks’ wages. The premiums are 
also computed as a percentage of the pay roll. Therefore, the computation of a law 
differential is made by estimating cost of accidents, not in dollars and cents, but in 
weeks’ wages. In the Utah law are certain provisions about maximum benefits 
which substantially reduce the cost of compensation. In payment for temporary 
disability and also for dismemberment there is a $12 maximum limit. In payments 
for fatal cases and for total permanent disability there is a $15 per week maximum 
limit. In other words, while the law in general provides for a 55 per cent benetit 
scale, a great many workmen will receive a good deal less than that. 

This fact was, of course, well known to the committee which computed the Utah 
differential. Evidently the saving will be greater whenever wages are higher. |i 
the injured workman receives only $2 or $3 per day, little will be saved of this com- 
pensation because of a maximum limit. If the injured workman is a miner, receiving 
$4, $5, or $6 per day, the saving produced by the maximum will be substantial, and 
the higher the wage the greater the saving. 

The New York committee had no data in regard to wages paid in the Utah mines, 
nor, in fact, in regard to any wages paid in Utah. Thereiore, in order to estimate 
the saving produced by this maximum limit provision of the law, they have used some 
statistics of wages in California, for 1914 or 1915. The average wage in the statistics 
used by the committee was $18.95 per week. Information collected by me here in 
regard to the 7,400 employees in mines and reduction mills indicates an average 
weekly wage of $27.65, obviously producing a very much larger saving than the com- 
mittee figured on. 

My computations indicate that a maximum limit of $12 produces a saving of 20 
per cent as against what the cost would have been without such limit, while the 
bureau committee only allowed a discount of 5 per cent for that. The $15 limit 
produced in my computation a discount of 10 per cent as against one of 34 per cent 
in the bureau’s computations. 

The second point where I am forced to differ from the bureau is in the cost of medical 
aid, and that also largely depends upon the same factor of wages. 

The average cost of medical aid under the old Massachusetts law was estimated at 
nine-tenths of a week’s wage. Since the Massachusetts law gave medical aid only 
for two weeks, and the Utah act provides for medical aid up to $200, the committee 
figured the charge for the average cost of medical aid at 1.4 of a week’s wage. This 
charge would not be excessive if it only meant an increase of some 50 per cent in cost, 
but as a matter of fact, it means a good deal more than that. The average wage in 
Massachusetts is about $14.22, and nine-tenths of that makes the average cost of medica! 
aid per case in Massachusetts $12.80, while the average wage in the metal mines and 
mills of Utah is $27.65, and 1.4 times tiat amount equals $38.71, which is in my opinion 
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entirely too high. The allowance I made of 1.17 week’s wages per case will give $32 
per case, and should be more than ample. 

It thus appears that, without going into the discussion of the law differential for 
the entire manual and classifications where the differential of 1.30 may be fully jus- 
tified, the differential of 1.18 should be more than ample for mines and metal mills. 

As a matter of fact, even without going into actuarial details, these are practically 
the conditions as between the Utah law and the old Massachusetts act: 

1. The scale of benefits is 55 per cent instead of 50 per cent, thus adding 10 per 
cent to the cost. 

2. The waiting period is reduced to 10 days instead of 2 weeks, a slight addition 
of perhaps | per cent or 2 per cent to the total cost of the act. 

3. The cost of permanent partial disability cases and dismemberments is about the 
same, but the premium totals are much more costly in case of total permanent disa- 
ability providing for life benefits. This case, however, is extremely rare. The 
provisions for medical aid are more liberal. 

As against these factors of increasing cost there is, as already pointed out, the very 
material saving produced by the maximum limit applied to the high Utah wages. 

It may also be pointed out that there is a strong probability of this saving becoming 
ereater, as wages are likely to continue to increase in the next year or two. Over 75 
per cent of wageworkers under present wage conditions would receive $12 per week 
instead of 55 per cent of their wages, and 40 per cent of the wageworkers in case of 
total permanent disability or death will receive $15 instead of 55 per cent. With 
an increase in wages this difference will be still greater. 


The statistical tables and methods of computation by which the 
author arrived at the law differential of 1.18 are given in detail in 
the report. Briefly, it is the application of his “standard accident 
tuble’’ to the Massachusetts and Utah compensation laws. 


LOADING FOR INCREASED INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 


A loading for increased industrial activity was placed upon com- 
pensation rates for the first time this year. This loading for Utah 
has been computed at 10 per cent. It is claimed that the experi- 
ence used for computing the basic pure premiums refers to 1912, 
1913, and 1914, and partly to 1915, and therefore would be mislead- 
ing when applied to the cost in 1917. The committee in New York 
which decided to put on an additional loading for this difference 
between the cost in 1912 to 1914 and a probable cost next year, has 
given the following reasons: 

The intense business activity has caused establishments to speed up. This in 
return has resulted in the employment of inexperienced help, in the overworking of 
the help, in the casting aside of safety campaigns and safety measures of one kind 
and another, in the overcrowding of factories, etc. 

Industrial activity has caused a shift in employment. This shift was doubtless 
very general and affected workers in all occupations. Together with this shift of 
labor there was undoubtedly some adopting of labor sources not usually used. On 
the whole, the shift on labor placed many workmen in positions which they had not 
had sufficient training to fill efficiently, and which they never would have been called 
upon to fill under normal conditions. 
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Dr. Rubinow states that on the whole it seems preferable to accept 
the loading factor of 1.10 for increased industrial activity as a marziy 
of safety. Thedifficulties of the labor market are generally recognize, 
and they may affect the mines in Utah to some extent. The ot|iep 
consideration as to the overworking of help and the overcrowdiny 
of workshops probably does not apply to the mines and metal mills. 
These factors, however, were left in by the author, so as to meet the 
possible argument that an effort has been made to reduce the cos: 
below the lowest level compatible with safety. 


EXPENSE LOADING. 


The expense loading is the insurance carrier’s cost of doing business 
or the general administration expenses. This includes the expense 
of acquisition, administration, inspection and claim adjustment, ta. 
and special items. The stock casualty companies are at pre-e 
doing compensation business at an expense of 40 per cent o! 
gross premiums. In addition, for the first time a special profit lo 
ing of 14 per cent on gross premiums has been provided for. A loading 
for expense and profit of 414 cents on the dollar of gross premix: 
means that only 584 cents are left for payment of losses. Fina!) 
1 cent is added to the premium rate of each classification as a genera! 
loading for catastrophe hazards. The question, however, is not so 
much whether this entire method should be accepted or rejecte:! 
but only how far the various factors and loadings are applicable 
mining conditions in Utah. 

In defense of this expense loading, it is claimed by the casualty 
companies that compensation on an average requires some 40 per 
cent expense, distributed as follows: 

Es scp eck. db Gwe Sabgred « elk se ees be ris bnaeescoinsssccee- 
ed Sakis. cee saben ces de mae s civ Hes seccee 


Inspection and adjustment expense..............-..2----- 22.2 e eee ee eee ee eee 
Nee nis adc eucaeeacnueosecserepehsgcagace 


After an examination of the several factors comprising the ex 
pense loading the author concludes that a loading of 30 per cent is 
sufficient. Several arguments are offered justifying this conclusion. 
In the first place the high premium rates and also the large pay-ro!! 
exposure would justify a reduction in the expense loading since tv 
agency commissions and administrative expense would be lowe’. 
Moreover, the fact that several casualty companies have combine 
to write coal-mine insurance in many States on a basis of 25 per cei! 
for expense loading leads the author to believe that a lower expense 
loading may also be possible in case of metal mines, The experience 
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of mutual companies is also cited. Such mutual companies writing 
compensation insurance in the East with similar average premium 
policies here reported an expense loading of 18.3 per cent. 

The author concludes his report with a discussion and analysis of 
insurance rates for coal mines. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE AND THE CATASTROPHE 
HAZARD. 


The problem of the catastrophe hazard, involving the infliction of 
large losses by the occurrence of a single accident, is not a new one 
in the field of employers’ liability insurance, but with the establish- 
ment of the workmen’s compensation system its importance has been 
greatly increased. This was emphasized early in the history of 
workmen’s compensation in this country by the so-called Chehalis 
disaster, in Which 8 out of 10 of the employees in a factory manu- 
facturing fireworks in the State of Washington lost their lives on 
November 1, 1911, one month after the compensation law of tha 
State had gone into effect, this being also the first year in which any 
effective State law became operative. The number of persons 
killed, while not large in comparison with the results of mine explo- 
sions, Was disproportionate im relation to the number of persons in 
the class to which the employment was assigned under the Wash- 
ington statute, and had the effect of seriously overburdening the 
fund, a condition from which it has not yet extricated itself, 

The law of West Virginia, also providing for classified funds for 
State insurance, went into effect in October, 1913. <A truly catas- 
trophic disaster occurred in April of the following year, in which 
183 persons were killed, involving costs and liabilities in excess of 
$223,000. The next largest disaster affecting this fund occurred in 
March, 1915, when 112 men lost their lives in a single explosion, 
costing the fund an additional $140,593. The Washington authori- 
ties have been seeking a remedy in the enforcement of contributions 
from the larger employers in the industrial group affected, while in 
West Virginia a reserve fund was provided for by an act of 1915, 
“to cover the catastrophe hazard and all other unanticipated losses.”’ 
Obviously both of the methods must be brought into play to secure 
the proper protection of employees exposed to hazards of the nature 
under consideration, since an unsupported fund, no matier what per- 
centage of contributions are set aside for reserves, will not be ade- 
quate; while on the other hand, a fair average rate of contributions 
can not be counted upon to meet the catastrophe hazard in extra- 
hazardous employments. 
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It is only in a minority of the States thus far, however, that the 
question must be met by either of these methods, since in most 
instances the insurance is carried, not in a State fund, but in insur- 
ance companies, stock or mutual. In the incipiency of the move- 
ment, stock companies were inclined to refuse extrahazardous risks, 
of which coal mining is the most conspicuous instance, listing them 
in their instructions to agents as “‘prohibited risks.”’ Inasmuch, 
however, as the prosecution of such industries is essential, it was 
obviously undesirable that employees engaged therein should he 
without the protection of an adequate guaranty for the payment of 
the compensation contemplated by the law. About two years ago, 
therefore, 10 of the principal companies engaged in insurance of 
workmen’s compensation formed a pooling system, calling them- 
selves The Associated Companies, for the especial purpose of bearing 
collectively the risks involved in insuring the payment of compen- 
sation to employees in coal mines. The favorable results of this 
organization have led to the extension of the arrangement to a class 
of risks recently greatly enlarged, i. e., the manufacture of munitions 
for the use of the United States and its Allies, and to certain other 
industries. The urgency of the situation is no less than in the case 
of coal mining, and the hazard is equally as great, if not greater. 
The experience of The Associated Companies with regard to coal- 
mine insurance led to the development of a proposition which was 
made public on January 12, through the chairman of The Associated 
Companies. Beginning with a brief account of their experience in 
handling coal-mining risks, the enumerated companies announce that 
they, ‘‘under the same operating name, have now entered into a 
supplemental agreement to provide a coinsurance and reinsurance 
method for handling not only risks possessing an obvious element of 
collective hazard, but risks which for other reasons are difficult sub- 
jects of insurance for a single company.” The classifications pro- 
posed to be covered are not ready to be announced, but ‘“‘can best 
be described by the term ‘prohibited risks,’ if we adopt the vernacular 
of the insurance office.”’ 

The grounds for the action are stated in the following paragraphs: 

These companies unanimously believe that there should be no such thing as an 
uninsurable workmen’s compensation risk if the elements of hazard are limited to 
those which are necessary and inherent in the business. The reason for the mainte- 
nance of a prohibited list by individual companies is that certain risks, because of 
the collective hazard involving possible injuries to many persons in one accident, 
or because of other conditions which can not be fully described except at great 
length, can not be adequately distributed by one company, however large its 
premium income or however wide its distribution, under the existing practices and 


requirements of compensation insurance. Compensation insurance properly written 
involves an unlimited policy undertaking so far as amount is concerned, and ordi- 
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narily involves the requirement that the entire risk should be accepted by one com- 
pany. Safety for both the pol cyholder and the company is obtained only by suffi- 
cient distribution. Distribution is sometimes attempted by ordinary reinsurance 
methods. Under this practice one company takes the risk entire and reinsures parts 
of it with other companies. Such other companies are ordinarily not disclosed to the 
policyholder, and the policyholder has no contract relation with them. Such rein- 
surance methods fail to meet the peculiar requirements imposed by compensation 
and, therefore, other methods should be devised which will positively provide not 
only cohesiveness and continuity of the reinsuring interests but also uniform treat- 
ment of difficult risks and maximum protection to both the employer and employee 
engaged in hazardous undertakings. 

The arrangement now perfected for handling these difficult risks is in reality an 
extension and simplification of the long-existing theory of coinsurance rendered 
uniform and eertain by a joint and several policy rather than by independent policies 
of companies involving a joint and several obligation. 

The Associated Companies propose not only to provide indemnity 
according to the provisions of the law and of their contracts, but to 
render service in behalf of safety and the reduction of accidents by 
the combined knowledge and experience of the whole group. 

The gross assets of the companies forming this combination were 
at the end of the year 1916 in excess of $300,000,000, no doubt con- 
siderably increased during the ensuing year, though the figures are 
not yet available. The protection of this fund will be extended 
to any employer who “will give proper attention to, and provide 
suitable remedy for, the unfavorable elements of the risk which are 
within his control. The ‘prohibited’ list of the future, therefore, 
will include only those employers who, because of indifference, 
unwillingness or deliberate design, refuse to improve and maintain 
the moral and such of the physical conditions of their risks as are 
capable of improvement and which, if unimproved, constitute a 
hazard against which no insurance should under any circumstances 


be provided.”’ 





ACCIDENT COMPENSATION AWARDED FOR NYSTAGMUS.’ 


A decision very important for miners has recently been rendered 
by the Superior Insurance Office in Dortmund, Germany, with respect 
to the claim of a miner for award of an accident pension for nystag- 
mus developed consequent to an accident. Nystagmus is a spasmodic 
movement of the eyes, rotatory or from side to side, frequently 
affecting miners and others working in a dim light and a stooping 
position, 

The miner in question suffered an accident on'September 10, 
1915. He was hit on the right parietal bone by a piece of rock 
weighing about 1 pound. <A week later the injury caused develop- 





1Correspondenzblat der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Arbeiterrechts- 
Beilage, No. 10, Berlin, Oct. 13, 1917. 
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ment of erysipelas. On November 1, 1915, the miner was aga’) 
able to resume his work but even during the first shift he 0). 
served that he could not see well and had the feeling that all objecis 
whirled round him (objective vertigo). He consulted a physician 
who diagnosed it nystagmus. Subsequently the nystagmus became so 
violent that the workman could not continue in his occupation as a 
miner and after long idleness had to accept less remunerative em- 
ployment in the mine at repair work. A claim for accident agen 
filed by him with the Miners’ Trade Accident Association was dis- 
approved. In disapproving the claim the association stated t) 
nystagmus is a common trade disease among miners and may hav 
been latent in the case of the claimant and that proofs were lackin 
that the nystagmus of the claimant had been caused or aggravat «(| 
by the accident. 

In the subsequent proceedings on appeal voluminous expert 
medical testimony bearing directly or indirectly on the case in que-- 
tion was introduced. It was pointed out that a large number . 
medical authorities, particularly in France and Belguim, take t\ 
point of view that nystagmus can be caused through accident « 
disease. A lengthy medical opinion rendered by the Royal Eve 
Clinic in Marburg where the claimant had undergone examination 
stated in a very positive manner that in the case of the claiman' 
everything points to causal connection between the accident an! 
his disability due to nystagmus. This opinion estimated that the 
earning capacity of the claimant had been reduced 20 per cent anc 
the Superior Insurance Office in Dortmund concurred with this 
opinion and ordered the Miners’ Trade Accident Association to grain 
the claimant a pension corresponding to 20 per cent of his previous © 
computable annual earnings. 

The decision rendered in this case is of special importance for mine: 
because up till now it has always been disputed that the mani- 
festation of latent nystagmus can be caused through an accideii'. 
Nystagmus has always been considered as a trade disease no matte: 
what phenomena accompanied its manifestation. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. 





BLINDNESS FROM INDUSTRIAL USE OF WOOD ALCOHOL. 


The following article by Dr. John M. Robinson, of Duluth, Minn., 
is reprinted from the Journal of the American Medical Association 
for January 19, 1918 (p. 148). It gives an account of a case of 
blindness resulting from the industrial use of a commercial product 
containing a 4 per cent solution of wood alcohol, with some dis- 
eussion of the danger of poisoning from denatured alcohol containing 
wood alcohol as the denaturing fluid. In connection with this 
article reference should be made to an article by Dr. Alice Hamilton 
in the Montuty Review for February, 1918, on “Dope poisoning 
in the making of airplanes,’’ in which there is further discussion 
(p. 47) of the danger of using wood alcohol as a denaturing agent. 


T. P., aged 29, a Greek of good physique, was referred, June 1, 1917, to my oph- 
thalmic service at the Duluth Free Dispensary because of some difficulty which an 
optician had had in fitting the man with glasses. Complaint was made that objects 
looked smoky, and that the sight of the left eye had been failing for six weeks. 
Vision of the right eye was 20/30 and J. 2: the color fields were much contracted; 
the field for white was moderately reduced on the nasal side, and greatly contracted 
on the temporal side. No definite scotoma could be located. The optic disk showed 
possibly a slight pallor. Vision of the left eye was reduced to fingers at 1 foot, except 
in the upper temporal quadrant, where fingers could be counted at 12 feet. The 
disk on this side was distinctly pink—a capillary congestion. Neither at this time 
nor later was there increased tension of either eye, or changes in the media or fundi 
beyond the disks. The vessels remained of normal caliber, with no swelling nor 
cupping of the nerve heads. The pupils were equal, and noticeably large, the dila- 
tation being marked in reduced light; reaction to accommodation and light was 
equally sluggish. Twelve days later the vision of the right eye had fallen to 20/70, 
at which point it remained for about a fortnight, and then sank with the left, so 
that by September 15 the bare detection of finger movements was the best that 
either eye could do. Both optic disks in the meantime had become very white. 

The family history was negative. The father and mother and nine brothers and 
sisters were all living and in good health. There had been no visual trouble among 
the grandparents, as far as known. The personal history was clear up to April |; 
no injury, and no illness other than the usual diseases of childhood. Syphilis was 
denied, and evidences of it were lacking. The patient’s wife was well, in her first 
pregnancy, and since has been delivered at term of a healthy child. The Noguchi 
test was negative. There was no ataxia. The patellar and other reflexes were 
normal. There were no signs of tabes or paresis. The teeth, tonsils, nasal accessory 
sinuses, gastro-intestinal and renal functions and the pituitary and thyroid glands 
were all given consideration. 

The man had worked as a railway warehouseman up to March 1, at’ which date 
he obtained employment in a shoe-shining and hat-cleaning shop connected with a 
cigar stand. Here he worked for two or three hours each day dyeing hats with a 
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commercial product called ‘‘Colorite”—a black liquid dye with a rather faint yet 
distinct odor of wood alcohol. The place was fairly well ventilated; there was also 
a door which was very frequently opened on the street. The temperature was about 
70° F. His hands were spattered and stained black ‘‘about a quarter of the time.” 
After five or six weeks of this he first began to note that objects looked smoky, while 
coincidently he became easily tired, perspired freely, and suffered slightly from 
nausea and a somewhat vague “‘stomach trouble.’’ There was slight headache and 
dizziness, which, however, eventually disappeared. These symptoms were more 
or less pronounced when he came under my observation after six weeks. When 
last seen he was once more in good health, but totally blind. This picture is, | 
believe, fairly typical of wood alcohol poisoning of the slow type. To make it a 
more perfect case, the findings should have included a scotoma, and ‘“‘contracted 
retinal vessels,’’ perhaps. 

An original bottle of ‘‘Colorite,’’ of which the man had used a dozen or more, was 
sent to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. An 
analysis made at the Hygienic Laboratory disclosed 4 per cent of wood alcohol, the 
coloring matter being reported as one of the indulin group, negrosin. Though analin 
black, as well as other of the analin dyes, may sometimes be classed as poisons, and 
have been known to exert deleterious action on the cornea and conjunctiva,! no 
instance of nerve atrophy has been reported as following the use of any of the indulins. 
The man polished few shoes; nitrobenzene seemed not to be a possibility. The wife 
and fellow workers stated that he was an abstainer from alcoholic drinks. 


DANGERS OF WOOD ALCOHOL, 


In reporting one of the formidable series of imbibition cases from Russia subsequent 
to the abolition of vodka, Yakovleva? calls attention to the cumulative action of 
the poison. Tyson and Schoenberg?’ refer to over a hundred cases of death and 
blindness, up to 1912, following the inhalation of wood alcohol. Buller and Wood,‘ 
in their review of the subject, say, ‘‘It is also highly probable that in susceptible 
subjects repeated or even single methylated ‘alcohol rubs’ may produce poisonous 
symptoms, through absorption of the spirit by the skin.”’ A few cases put on record 
since that report have corroborated this view. Campbell ® mentions a patient who 
had his chest bathed once daily for two weeks with wood alcohol, resulting in light 
perception only in one eye, and vision 15/20 in the other, with contracted field. 
Woods * reported sudden blindness coming on in a man who had rubbed his legs with 
wood spirit each day fora month. Ziegler’ mentions an instance in which a tem- 
porary amblyopia followed exposure to the fumes of wood alcohol for only one hour 
daily over a month’s period. The findings of Loewy and von der Heide ® that as 
small an amount of methyl alcohol as 0.2 per cent in the inspired air may lead to 
absorption in the body in not inconsiderable quantities indicates the possible danger 
that exists in even a moderate exposure to the poison. 





1 Lewin and Guillery: Die Wirkungen von Arzneimitteln und Giften auf das Auge, Berlin, 1905, 2, 788 
(analin black); 1, 737 (nitrobenzene); p. 372 (wood alcohol). 

2 Yakovieva, A. A.: Cases of loss of vision from eau de Cologne, denatured alcohol, and similar substi- 
tutes for whisky, Russk. Vrach, 1915, 14, No. 25; abstr., Journal American Medical Association, Oct. 9, 
1915, p. 1316. 

3 Tyson and Schoenberg: Archives of Ophthalmology, May, 1915. 

4 Wood, C. A.: Death and bliadness from methyl or wood alcohol, Journal American Medical Associa- 
tion, Oct. 22, 1904, p. 1220. 

’ Campbell: Journal of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, Sept., 1915. 

6 Woods, Hiram: Wood alcohol blindness, Journal American Medical Association, June 14, 1913, p. 1762. 

7 Ziegler, Lewis: Archives of Ophthalmology, 1914, p. 516. 

* Loewy and von der Heide: Biochemische Zeitschrift, 1914, 65, 230, 
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In a report relative to the possibility of poisoning taking place when the proportion 
of methyl alcohol is as small as 4 per cent, Dr. Alice Hamilton ' quotes von Jaksch 2 
to the effect that workers with denatured alcohol have shown symptoms of wood alcohol 
poisoning; Kobert,* who says that the disturbances of health complained of by these 
workmen are to be attributed in part to the piridin bases used in denaturing, and 
in part to the wood alcohol, and Goldsmith,* who agrees with Kobert, and who states 
that there was so much ill health and discomfort complained of by the men working 
with denatured alcohol that the workers sent petitions to the Reichstag, in conse- 
quence of which an inquiry was ordered. 

Lewy reports that for the time during which, in Austria, denaturing was done by 
means of a 2 per cent admixture of wood alcohol and 0.5 per cent piridin bases (the 
present U. 8. Internal Revenue Formula 2), there were so many reports of sickness 
caused by the use of alcohol so denatured that the ministry undertook an investi- 
gation in Bohemia, where many of the Austrian industries are located. The report 
emphasized the fact that wood alcohol was being used as the denaturant in place of 
pure methyl alcohol, and that wood spirit contains large quantities of acetone, alde- 
hyd, allyl alcohol, methyl acetate, and other volatile compounds, all of which are 
toxic in a higher or lesser degree; but the report admitted that the effect of methyl 
alcohol was undoubtedly the principal one. There were at that time a number of 
cases of amblyopia among the Bohemian workmen who had been using denatured 
alcohol.® 

The United States Internal Revenue regulations prescribe two general formulas 
for denaturing: The one, as mentioned above, a trifle less than 2 per cent wood alcohol, 
while formula 1 provides for 10 parts of this spirit and 1 part of benzine to 100 parts of 
ethyl alcohol, each by volume, a mixture which, though suggested by no less authority 
than Dr. Wood,’ would seem from the Austrian account to be fairly dangerous. It 
has also been set forth as an argument in favor of the use of wood alcohol as a dena- 
turant that a 10 per cent ‘‘methylated spirit’’ has for a long time been used in Great 
Britain and that no case of amaurosis has been reported from its industrial use. I 
spent part of my apprenticeship in the English clinics, and again more recently was 
relief house surgeon at Moorefields. The vast majority of British workmen who live 
in or near the large centers go to the hospital clinics for their eye treatments; the 
clinics are usually crowded; the time for investigation is limited, nor is it common 
practice to follow the dubious case back to the home or workshop. It was found in 
reviewing the histories of 300 optic atrophy cases—an opportunity afforded through 
the courtesy of some of the Moorefield staff—that even when the aids of Wassermann, 
Roentgen, and Onodi had been taken advantage of, 15 per cent of the optic nerve 
degenerations remained unexplained. 


In the same number of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation appears another article (p. 145) on ‘‘ Wood alcohol poisoning,” 
by A. O. Gettler, Ph. D., and A. V. St. George, M. D., pathologic 
chemist and pathologist, respectively, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
New York, which discusses the dangers from the use of wood alcohol 





‘ Hamilton, Alice: Statement to the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

? Von Jaksch: Die Vergiftungen, Vienna, 1916, p. 277. 

3 Kobert: Lehrbuch der Intoxikationen, p. 600. 

‘ Goldsmith: Weyl’s Handbuch, 8, 830. 

® Lewy, E.: Medicinische Chirurgische Rundschau, 1891, p. 508. 

® Horbaczewski: The damage to healch from the industrial employment of alcohol denatured with wood - 
Spirit, Das Oesterreichische Sanitiitswesen, 1911, 23, 69, referred to by Hamilton (footnote 1, p. 4). 

7 Wood, C. A.: Death and blindness from methyl! or wood alcohol poisoning, Journal American Medical 
Association. Nov. 30, 1912, p. 1962. 
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in liquors and various preparations offered to the public. After ci: ing 
a number of cases in which poisoning occurred from such use of wood 
alcohol, the authors reached the following conclusions: 


It is important to note that the refined wood alcohol, in addition to being used aq 
diluent of whisky, is frequently used in the preparation of essence of pepperinini, 
Jamaica ginger, lemon extract, punch, cologne, liniments, Florida water, bay rin. 
witch-hazel, and in the arts in lacquers, varnishes, etc. 

Physicians and health officers should warn the public of the dangers existing in the 
preparations of the kind enumerated above when applied to or introduced dir |y 
or by inhalation into the body. European authorities have shown that the denat tired 
ethyl alcohol serves every purpose in medicine and in the arts as well as wood a} oho! 
or better. We suggest, therefore, that legislation be enacted bringing about the 
prohibition of the sale of weod alcohol for domestic purposes, similar to laws now 
obtaining in England and Germany. 


’ 





DISEASES OF OCCUPATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING 1917. 


A summary of the cases of diseases of occupations, and deaths re. 
sulting therefrom, in Great Britain during 1917; and also, for com. 
parative purposes, during 1916, is presented in the January issue (». 
24) of the Labor Gazette, published by the Ministry of Labor. I 
shows that the total number of cases of poisoning and of anthrax 
reported to the Home Qffice under the Factory and Workshop -ic 
durmg the year ending December 31, 1917, was 650, of which § 
(12.6 per cent) resulted fatally; in 1916, 13.8 per cent of the cases 
reported resulted fatally. In addition to these cases, 57 cases of lead 
poisoning (including 18 deaths) among house painters and plum) 
eame to the knowledge of the Home Office during 1917. The io! 
lowing table gives an analysis of all these cases and the fatalii. 
resulting: 
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CASES OF DISEASES OF OCCUPATIONS, AND FATALITIES RESULTING THEREFROM 
IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING 1916 AND 1917. 





Number of cases. Number of deaths 




















Oecupational disease. | er const | —_— 
| 196 | 1917 | of | 1916 | 1917 
decrease. | dec: 
| a | | —— 
Leat’ poisoning: | . 
Factories and workshops.............-. 8] 317 8.9 21 a 
House painting and plumbing !....... 72 | 57 20.8 20 i8 10.0 
NE 6s arti ssa-0 0.0.0 5 «ammdipedpinndl acnigittde itged ES eee err a 
pS er 18 | 7 DP Lene tak elitdsies tacakn> « 
Phosphorus poisoning. ...................- 2) 3 ng TET etree, ee 
gE eo ca anus aes nauine ses se 206 | 190 7.3 | 57 44 22.8 
ee ee rere 105 93 11.4 16 12 25.0 
i Titich ixtemmicomnienaiinn tel 751 | 707 5.9 | 114 100 2.3 
1 Not reported under the Factory and Workshop Act. 2 Increase. 
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HOUSING AND WELFARE WORK. 





ADMINISTRATION AND COSTS OF INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT FOR 
EMPLOYEES. 


BY ANICE L. WHITNEY. 


In the numbers of the Montaiy Review covering the period from 
September, 1917, to the present issue, articles dealing with different 
aspects of the work for the improvement of working and social con- 
ditions for employees have been published. The present article 
treats of the methods of carrying on such work, the costs to the 
employer, and the effect of the work on the efficiency and stability 
of the force in the different establishments visited. 


COST TO THE EMPLOYERS OF BETTERMENT ACTIVITIES. 


It was found in this particular phase of the welfare study that it 
was difficult to get very exact information, both on the costs and on 
the comparison of the present conditions with those prevailing before 
service work for the employees began. It was rather surprising to find 
that few firms had definite knowledge of what the work was costing 
them. In the majority of cases, even with.a fairiy well organized 
department, no separate record of the expenditures was kept, and in 
those establishments which were able to give the amounts expended, 
there was so much diversity in the forms of welfare work for which 
the figures were given that it is difficult to make a comparison or 
arrive at very definite conclusions as to the outlay which might be 
considered to be a reasonable one. The costs, as given, vary from 
a fraction of 1 per cent to 5 per cent of the total annual pay roll. In 
those cases where the allowance is as high as 4 and 5 per cent, the 
costs of the pension or group insurance plans and the contribution to 
the benefit associations or the maintenance of an expensive club- 
house form a large part of the expense. It seemed, taking into 
consideration the scope of the work in relation to the costs, as reported 
by the different companies, that excluding unusual contributions to 
these features a fairly comprehensive program could be maintained 
for about 2 per cent of the annual pay roll. Another element to be 
taken into consideration in this matter of costs is the degree of 
participation of the employees. Those examples of welfare which 
cost the firms the most are not necessarily the most successful, since 
advantages are appreciated by most people in measure as they give 
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to them, both of money and effort. The company which, while 
encouraging and aiding such work, still leaves a share in both tho 
management and the expense to the employee is probably nearer to 
harmonious plant relations than the employer who gives lavishly 
but administers the work in a more or less paternalistic spirit. 

The following table shows, by industries, the number of establish. 
ments scheduled and their employees, the administration of tho 
welfare work, and its effect in regard to the time lost and the stability 
of the labor force: 


ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE WORK AND ITS EFFECT UPON TIME LOST AND 
STABILITY OF THE FORCE, BY INDUSTRIES. 








OooOoooooe————————- a _—_—— 























‘ Welfare work : : : 
: Establishments} Establishments reporting as to 
: — having— effect of welfare work upon— 
ber of | Numbe 
er of umber in 
Industry. estab-| of em- Em- : Wel- Time lost. aay 4 “ 
lish- | ployees. ployer |OUtside| fare a 
ments Em- | "and | 28°9- | secre- - 
ployer | gm. | cies CO-| ‘tar 
alone. oper- y | Im- ‘ Im- ’ 
loyees ating. | ©™- _ | prove- N prove-| N° 
ointly. ployed. ment. change ment change 
Automobiles. ....... 9 95, 683 6 3 3 3 5 1 2 2 
Boots and shoes. .... 5 23, 930 1 4 1 1 Piictcecss eres: 
oo and allied 
wetbobese< 7 13, 539 2 5 3 3 4 1 3 1 
clothing — fur- 
eae 13 19, 498 3 10 8 10 5 |) 
Electrical supplies... 5 51, 040 1 4 2 1 2 1 1 2 
Explosives.......... 5 36, 030 2 3 4 4 B lacccesce ) 
Fine machines and 

instruments. ...... 8 25, 326 2 6 2 2 # sactanes a 
Food products. ..... 15| 117,638 12 3 6 3 B lccceces 5 1 
Foun -~ and ma- 

chine shops....... 49 143, 882 28 21 12 16 18 6 18 8 
Gas and electric light 

power........ 10 2 27, 102 1 9 1 2 2 2 2 I 
Tron and steel....... 3 40 213, 143 33 7 12 9 15 2 9 
Mining, coal........ 12 34, 807 7 5 4 i 6 3 3 6 
Mining, other than 

a 12 25, 448 5 7 5 2 5 as 
i iicthisedocsacs 9 13,814 2 wT leeécnsus 3 2 1 1 ! 
3 * and paper 

beh evpeccayse 7 9,174 3 4 3 2 D tntacsess 3 1 
Printing and pub- 

| SS ae 10 12, 769 5 5 3 4 © Tedvcces« >) 
Railroa eee. 17 60, 642 6 ll 3 4 6 2 5 2 
Railroads, stea 10 393, 583 4 6 8 1 2 1 2 1 
Rubber and mee. 

—— goods....... i) 42,847 5 4 3 6 4 1 ll a 

line aitinnn anne 47 125, 148 17 30 20 30). 18 2 10 
Telegraph and tele- 

MNO. ce vadecucss 315 | 166,447 14 1 2 8 Sd, cxcnage |) 
DENIES os ieicwcccece 60 71 221 41 19 31 16 21 2 22 2 
Other industries. 57 | 1 138,793 31 26 18 10 15 4 19 3 

BOAR, cn scnces 431 |41, 661, 504 231 200 154 141 160 29 136 38 






































1 Not including 1 establishment, not reported. 
2 Not including 2 establishments, not reported. 


8 Individual plants of 1 corporation have been counted as separate establishments. 


4 Not including 5 establishments, not reported. 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT CONDITIONS WITH THOSE PREVAILING BEFORE 
WELFARE WORE BEGAN. 

The date of the beginning of welfare work, as reported by many of 
the firms, is somewhat misleading. Many firms had an employees’ 
benefit association long before any other work of this character was 
even thought of, and to accept the dates given by these firms would 
give an entirely erroneous idea of the length of time over which the 
movement extends. It is safe to say, that with the exception of a 
comparatively few of these establishments, the major part of the prog- 
ress along these lines would extend over only the last 10 or 12 years. 
The emergency hospital work, for example, has been introduced or 
extended in many of the hazardous industries since the passage of 
the various State workmen’s compensation laws. The work along 
the lines of safety and sanitation also has been much influenced by 
these laws and has grown with amazing rapidity in the last few 
years. ‘The increase in the number of firms providing a pension sys- 
tem for their employees has been very marked in the last seven years, 
and group insurance has developed entirely since 1911. 

In spite of the fact that so much of this work is comparatively 
recent, it will readily be seen that, owing to the abnormal labor con- 
ditions of the past three years, it was very difficult to obtain from 
the companies a comparison of present conditions with those prevail- 
ing before welfare work was undertaken. The extent to which the 
output is affected by the welfare work is difficult to determine, both be- 
cause of the present unusual labor conditions and the fact that few 
companies had made any study of this point. A few firms, however, 
gave it as their opinion that the output had been increased by it, 
althoughseveral of these stated that this improvement was only in part 
due to the welfare work. Quite a number stated that their increased 
output was due to a reduction in the working hours, a form of wel- 
fare which has not been given special consideration in this report. 

The stability of the force also has been much affected in many 
plants by present labor conditions. One hundred and thirty-six of 
the establishments scheduled reported an improvement in this regard, 
due in whole or in part to the betterment activities. In many cases 
this was more than a mere expression of opinion, since many em- 
ployers have, of late, been impressed with the fact that a large turnover 
is a very important item in the cost of production, and have been 
seeking to reduce this turnover by more scientific management of the 
employment departments and by the introduction of welfare features. 
One firm which had compiled statistics in regard to the reduction in 
the turnover had an increase of 13.4 per cent of employees of more 
than two years’ service in 1916 over a similar group for 1914, due 
entirely, so the management stated, to their welfare work. 
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One hundred and sixty of the establishments reported an improy.- 
ment in the time lost. There are probably two reasons for this: Oye 
is the work of the emergency hospitals, which care for the gener,| 
health of the employees and do much preventive work, as well as su; 
out those most undesirable physically threugh their examinations 
on entrance; the other is the installation of safety devices and t)\. 
education through safety lectures and literature, which has resulio( 
in a large reduction in the time lost through industrial accidents. 

Even though only a small proportion of the companies reported oy 
this subject, still enough have done so to prove that welfare work does 
have an appreciable effect upon the work and health of the employees. 
It would be reasonable to suppose, even without the confirmation o{ 
such reports, that ail service work which is carried on in such a spirit 
that it results in a more contented force, as well as a healthier one, 
must have the effect of making the employees more stable and more 
efficient. Another proof of this is found also in the attitude toward 
welfare work, even of those employers who are least in sympathy 
with it, for there is an apparent realization among them that much o/ 
this work is becoming necessary in order to get and retain a desira})|, 
class of employees. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE WORE. 


It will be found that the administration of this work is by employ- 
ers alone in slightly more than half of the cases. This also probably 
gives a somewhat wrong impression, since there are necessarily many 
firms reported which do not do a great deal along these lines. The 
companies which do the least are those most likely to control entirely 
such features as they have, partly because the kinds of work firsi 
introduced are usually those which naturally remain under the 
immediate direction of the firm, and partly because it usually takes 
some experience in order to realize the desirability of giving the 
employees an active part in the conduct of the welfare activities. 

It is natural that the employer should direct the work of the 
emergency hospital, although there are a number of cases where tliis 
has been given over to the benefit association; similarly several firms 
allow their employees to manage ti.e lunch room, either on a cooper- 
ative basis or using the profits for either the benefit or the athletic ass: - 
ciations. The employees quite frequently have a voice in the man- 
agement of the club rooms or houses, in several instances being give 
entire control of the clubhouse. In the matter of athletics ani 
recreation, more often the employer plays a passive part, assistilz 
financially, and also providing rooms for meeting purposes, gy™- 
nasiums, and athletic fields. The work among families, except wha! 
is done in connection with the benefit association, is entirely under 
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the direction of the companies through the medium of the welfare 
secretary or visiting nurses. The administration of the benefit asso- 
ciations isin most cases either mutual or in the hands of the employ- 
ees. Pension and group insurance funds, being in most cases pro- 
vided by the firms, are therefore administered by them, as is much 
of the educational work, although frequently members of the force 
assist in teaching, especially in the classes in English for foreigners. 

Mention must be made of one conspicuous and well-known exam- 
ple of cooperative management by the firm and its employees of 
both the business and the welfare organization. It has been the 
policy of this company in increasing degree through the past quar- 
ter of a century to give the employees a share in the management. 
An association of the employees is maintained, to which every em- 
ployee belongs. The affairs of this organization are conducted by a 
group elected by the employees, and this executive body has the 
power to make, change, or amend any rule that affects the discipline 
or working conditions of the employees. This can be carried even 
over the veto of the management by a two-thirds vote of all the 
employees. This association is also represented by 4 members out 
of 11 on the board of directors of the corporation. Ail the parts 
of the welfare organization have been carefully built up and are 
controlled and managed by the council of the association through 
coramittees. The firm contributes club and business rooms, certain 
salaries, and any other assistance necessary. The fundamental 
principle followed by the club in the management, however, is that 
these activities shall be in the main self-supporting and that finan- 
cial or other assistance rendered by the firm shall receive a direct 
return from the employees in increased efficiency. There is no 
doubt that in this particular instance the generous and broad- 
minded policy of the firm is reflected in the very unusual personal 
interest in the business which is evidenced by the employees as a 
whole. 

COOPERATION WITH OUTSIDE AGENCIES. 

Employers cooperate frequently for the betterment of their em- 
ployees with certain established outside agencies, such as the local 
school boards, the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A. In the North 
and West the continuation school work is often carried on beyond 
the requirements of the law, and several companies also cooperate 
with the public schools in their apprenticeship courses. In the South 
the public school terms are often extended many months each year 
through the contributions and assistance of the companies. The 
Y. M. ©. A. and the Y. W. C. A. also serve as the medium through 
which the employers carry on the club work for employees, as in 
the case of most railroad companies which use the Y. M. C. A., 
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since it is so well organized and seems particularly to fill their needs, 
In a few other instances firms have established their own branches of 
these organizations or pay membership fees for junior employees in 
the city branch. In many instances either one or both of these 
organizations, with the sanction of the company, conduct meetings 
for employees in the plant. In one western city an association of 
several of the nursing and charitable organizations does much wel- 
fare work for employees and their families in the different industries. 
This association is supported by voluntary contributions, and 
recently all the principal industries in the city except one agreed to 
pay 5 cents per month for each employee in return for which the 
association cares for any cases to which the employer calls its atten- 
on. 

ve EMPLOYMENT OF WELFARE SECRETARY. 

In 141 cases it was found that a welfare secretary was employed. 
Very often the secretary’s sole duties are supervising the various 
welfare activities. In other cases the employment and welfare 
departments are merged into one, part of the time of the manager 
being given to each, and in still other instances the doctor or head 
nurse assumes these duties in addition to the hospital work. In 
quite a number of instances the welfare department employs a corps 
of trained workers. One large department store has, in addition to 
its medical department and welfare secretary, a number of college 
women engaged in educational work, physical culture, and dancing, 
as well as supervising the library and the girls’ clubhouse. Another 
company which does much community work has, in addition to the 
head worker, seven others, teachers, librarian, and a visiting nurse 
who have kindergarten, manual training and other classes, many 
clubs among both young and old, and also have much general super- 
vision of the townspeople, of whom many are foreigners. 

The duties of a welfare secretary are many and varied. She fre- 
quently must oversee the work of the emergency hospital, see that the 
food served in the lunch room is kept up to the standard, and that 
the kitchens are kept in a sanitary condition, and look after many 
of the details of sanitation; she often has charge of the library unless 
it is sufficiently large to require one or more special attendants; 
her office is so placed that she has a view of the rest and recreation 
rooms, and in some plants, of the cloakrooms. Often, in cases of 
special need, she visits the homes, and a number of instances were 
found where the firm had placed a sum of money at her disposal, 
to be used at her discretion, in special cases of illness or distress among 
the employees or their families. In the larger cities there is a great 
deal of cooperation among those serving different firms in this 
capacity, in the way of exchange of ideas, and the visiting nurses 
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association also is utilized often to help out in cases of illness in 
families. The State factory inspectors suggested to certain estab- 
lishments, in one large city, which had not yet taken up any work 
of this sort, that they should allow an experienced woman to start 
the work for them. This woman, feeling that this particular city 
was well equipped to do the necessary educational and recreational 
work, did not include such work in her program, but confined herself 
to the installation of rest rooms, emergency rooms, and lunch rooms. 
Even when little space was available she utilized it until such time 
as the firm could provide more. Two or three months were spent 
in each plant getting the work under way, when it was turned over 
io a competent woman, and the same thing begun in another estab- 
lishment. This particular welfare worker was able to interest the 
employers, since she believed that production is increased and labor 
turnover decreased by the introduction of this work. 


CONCLUSION. 


Onc might conclude that all welfare secretaries are women since 
they have been cited especially. In the majority of cases this is 
true, but in a number of instances this department, especially in 
those industries employing only men, is managed by a man. In 
either case the opportunity which is presented for a very broad and 
helpful service to the employees is very great. It is a difficult posi- 
tion to fill, since, if the policy pursued is not a liberal and broadminded 
one, the employees may feel that the position is being used to their 
disadvantage, but if, on the other hand, the one who holds it is gifted 
with sympathy and tact, the possibilities for help and encouragement 
of all kinds are almost unlimited. 


LOW-COST HOUSING IN AMERICA.! 


How to meet at low cost the requirements of housing which shall 
be adequate in point of shelter, sanitation, provision for family life, 
and esthetic pleasure is the subject of a pamphlet recently issued 
from the Department of Social Ethics of Harvard University. It 
describes plans of one-family and semidetached houses actually con- 
structed for approximately $2,000 per dwelling. It is confined largely 
to examples of work done by employers, the data having been se- 
cured by correspondence with the companies. 

The study emphasizes that the suggestions presented in regard to 
comparative costs of the houses of different types and materials are 
to be considered as ‘‘merely suggestive, and are not entitled to carry 





1 Low-cost cottage construction in America; a study based on the housing collection in the Harvard 
Social Museum, by Winthrop A. Hamlin. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, 1917. (Publications 
Of the Department of Social Ethics, No.7). 30 pp. 4 charts. Illus. 
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the weight of authority.”” Among the conclusions arrived at are: 
That shingled houses are more expensive than clapboards; brick 
about 7 per cent more expensive than frame (clapboarded), ai(| 
stucco on metal lath about 3 per cent more expensive than frame. 
Data on eoncrete is too scant to make any estimate. 


Frame construction seems likely to decrease because of the generally increasiny 
cost of lumber as compared with that of clay and cement products, and because 0; 
the fire risk and high maintenance cost of frame houses. But in many localitic, 
wood still remains cheaper than other building materials. It will also tend to be 
used wherever social changes are occuring so rapidly that a more permanent type of 
dwelling would be an unprofitable investment. Brick is to be recommended where- 
ever local conditions are such that it can be cheaply secured. Hollow tile is in sonic. 
what the same class, though requiring further development before its possibilities 
ean be fairly judged. Concrete, especially “poured’’ concrete, is of value chiefly 
in large-scale housing undertakings, though of course the steel forms once bought 
can be used to pour one houseorahundred. The progress of stucco depends especia!| y 
on the certitude of good workmanship in its use. 


The following paragraph suggests the author’s ideas as respects 
the planning of low-cost cottages: 


The plan of the cottage centers around the kitchen, and indeed the necessary size 
of the kitchen may be said to mark—inversely—the social progress of the worker's 
family. This evolution, however, takes different forms in various sections of the 
country, so that the following outline of it can claim to be only a general suggestion. 
When the family income averages about $10 or less per week the wife usually has «!! 
her time consumed in cooking, washing, caring for the children, and doing outsi:le 
washing or going out herself te work; in such homes the kitchen is perforce the family 
living room, and should be made proportionately ample. * * * Roughly speak- 
ing, when the weekly income approaches $18, while the family may eat in the kitchen. 
they want a “best room’’ in which to receive callers, actual or hoped for. In fauni- 
ilies of a higher income class, the housewife is quite willing to carry food and dishes 
into the dining room in order to escape eating the food in the place where it was 
cooked; also a separate dining room is deemed more confortable by the rest of the 
family. If there are only two rooms besides the bed rooms, families with low incomes 
are more likely to combine the dining room with the kitchen, leaving the other room 
for a parlor; as the income rises the living room assumes increased importance, a|- 
sorbing the dining room when necessary. * * * Much might be written on the 
psychology of the parlor. Often, particularly in the country, the “best room’’ has 
become so lifeless as compared with the kitchen or with a separate living room thai 
it is little more than a mausoleum of family culture. One may not enjoy being there. 
but the possession of such a room nevertheless tends to elevate the family life. 





HOUSING CONDITIONS IN ST. PAUL, MINN.! 


A preliminary survey of housing conditions in a selected area |: 
now recognized as a first step to the enactment of laws which shal! 
correct evil conditions and establish a better standard of housing. 
A survey of housing conditions in St. Paul, Minn., has recently 


1 Housing conditions in the city of St. Paul. Report presented to the housing commission of the St. Pau! 
Association by Carol Aronovici, Ph. D., director of Social Service, Amherst H. Wilder Charity. 120 pp. 
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appeared. Some of the more salient features of that report are here 
summarized. 

Certain districts of the city where conditions were the worst were 
selected for investigation. The population of these districts num- 
bered 18,425. If there is eliminated from that number 3,548 of 
mixed and unknown nationalities it appears that 36 per cent were 
either American or of other nationalities ordinarily considered as of 
desirable character, i. e., nationalities with high standards of living. 
Of the total number, 15 per cent were Jews. Considering a total of 
3,626 dwellings, 69 per cent were rented by the occupants and 31 per 
cent owned. The largest percentage of ownership (58) was found 
among the Bohemians, and the lowest percentage among the English. 
The highest proportion of renters (87 per cent) was also among the 
English. In general, home ownership is more prevalent among the 
Jews, Italians, Germans, and Scandinavians than among the Ameri- 
cans. 

Out of a total of 4,248 apartments studied, 44 per cent were one- 
family houses and 56 per cent multiple dwellings. No great conges- 
tion was found in the houses of either class, and while some instances 
of serious crowding were found they were limited mainly to abnormal 
dependent families with low standards of living. 

Single dwellings were in poor repair in greater proportion than the 
multiple dwellings, due to the greater proportion of single dwellings 
of old construction. It is not the habits and standards of life of the 
people that are responsible for bad housing conditions in St. Paul, 
Minn., but rather structural defects of new buildings and the low 
standard of construction observed in the earlier days. 

The investigation disclosed that there was no shortage of homes 
although there is a lack of better-class houses to meet the needs of 
wage-earning families. 

Among the more serious evils may be mentioned the construction 
of toilets for use in common by from 2 to 10 families. The lodger evil 
is described as much Jess acute in St. Paul than in eastern cities. 

There was found a considerable amount of bad lighting and ven- 
tilation and many dark rooms in the homes covered by the study, 
largely because of the poor arrangements of lots, the unscientific 
placement of buildings, the uncontrolled heights of buildings, and 
absence of regulation regarding distances between walls. 

From the statistics collected it would seem that the two-family 
house represents a better investment than either the single dwellmg 
or the tenement or multiple dwelling. 

The report suggests the desirability of securing open spaces for 
parks and playground purposes within the area covered by its in- 
vestigation. It points out in this connection that 16 per cent of the 
land area in the section studied is unoccupied. 
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The recommendations of the committee embrace suggestions for 
the drafting of a housing code; the establishment of a housing bureay 
devoted to the work of removing families to better houses and im- 
proved surroundings, keeping in touch with social agencies regarding 
sanitary conditions, and to act as a means of checking up the work 
of health inspectors, building and plumbing inspectors, and other 
officials; the socialization of rent collecting, i. e., the provision of 
cooperative rent collecting by real estate dealers and agents with a 
social service worker in charge of the collection of rents; and finally, 
the creation of a planning and zoning commission in order to provide 
the city with a careful plan for future growth. 

The hotels and lodging houses are given special consideration and 
attention is called to the lax enforcement of existing laws which in 
themselves are sufficient if properly administered. 

The preparation of this report was under the direction of Dr. Caro] 
Aronovici, and was made possible by the Amherst H. Wilder Charity 
Foundation. The report is illustrated to show some of the more 
undesirable conditions found in back yards, toilets, and outhouscs. 





WAR HOUSING AND THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


The board of directors of the American Institute of Architects at 
its meeting in Washington, January 17, 1918, adopted the following 
resolutions: 


WueEreas, It is the belief of the board of directors of the American Institute of 
Architects that the question of providing within the shortest possible time a supply 
of workmen’s houses such as will reduce the present waste in labor turnover, relieve 
the intolerable congestion, and provide good living conditions for workers, has {or 
months been the gravest menace to the safety of the Nation and has now become 
vitally necessary to the victorious conclusion of the War, and 

Wuereas, The manner in which such relief is provided will not only determine 
the measure of our effort to increase the present volume of industrial production, but 
will profoundly affect the economic and social life of the Nation in the future; be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the American Institute of Architects, at 
their meeting held in Washington on January 17, 1918, submit to the President of 
the United States, the Congress, the Labor Council, and the Shipping Board the {ol- 
lowing recommendations as expressing their belief in those essential features which 
should govern the whole program of industrial housing. 

(a) The duly constituted authorities should have the right to take land for this 
purpose. 

(6) Powers to survey needs for housing facilities and to determine, in cooperation 
with a central priority board, the relative importance of industrial operations. 

(c) Powers to design and construct communities where the needs of such have 
been made evident by the survey. 

(d) Powers to operate and manage these communities during the War and fora 
period of years thereafter. 
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(ec) Powers to maintain a high standard of physical well-being in munition plants 
(adopting the standards set by our most progressive industrial corporations) and to 
organize community activities within the communities thus created; and be it further 

Resolved, That as the ultimate disposition of these communities with the least loss 
and the greatest good to the Nation can not at this time be determined, there be 
created a commission to consider and report upon the following within a fixed period 
after the War: 

(a) The basis upon which such communities could be transferred to municipalities 
er local limited dividend corporations. 

(6) The organization of local limited dividend corporations to manage and develop 
the communities created during the War. 

(c) The establishment of that part of the cost which should be written off as belong- 
ing to the cost of War. 

(d) The methods of saving the appreciation of land values for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN JAPAN, 1915.' 


From i907 to 1914, with the exception of 1909, the value of imports 
in Japan exceeded that of exports. But in 1915 and 1916 exports 
exceeded imports by 33 and 49 per cent, respectively. Exports in 
1907 amounted to 432,412,873 yen ($215,514,576), and in 1916 to 
1,127,468,118 yen ($561,930,110), an increase over 1907 of 160 per 
cent. Imports for these years amounted to 494,467,346 yen 
($224,014,525) and 756,427,910 yen ($377,003,670), respectively, an 
increase of 68.3 per cent. In 1907 the value of exported silk, cotton, 
and other tissues, yarns, etc., clothing, and accessories was 
229,100,134 yen ($114,183,506) and in 1916 579,187,551 yen 
($288,667,075), an increase of 152.8 per cent. 

Industry has developed in the last few years to a phenomenal 
degree. The economic conditions resulting from the war have pro- 
duced a large demand for manufactures. Recent industrial activities 
have been adequate to the demand. Increased markets have been 
found, not only in Europe, but in the Far East, Australia, South 
Africa, and South America. The value of exports to the United 
States has increased from 125,964,408 yen ($62,751,861) in 1906 to 
340,244,817 yen ($169,578,017) in 1916, an increase of 170.2 per cent. 

The following table has been prepared to show the relative impor- 
tance of the various groups of principal manufactures based upon 
number of employees and value or quantity of products, 1906, 1910, 
1915. 





1 The Seventeenth Financial and Economic Annual oi Japan, 1917. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN SELECTED 
BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY, 1906, 1910, AND 1915. 












































| Number ofemployees, | Volume or value of products. 
Industry. — ; + ————-—— 
1906 1910 1915 1906 1910 | 1915 
a | | 
eo vo cscccscesses | 72,313 | 91,519 | 124,845 / 1 190,917 ca 233, 117 | 1 352, 554 
Wounn needs (silk, cotton, hemp, | 
SE ic oskescesctccceness ' 792, 491 | 761,309 | 715,343 | $110,918, 419 | $143,329,952 | $189, 455, 856 
JapaNese PAPer.....--+s.eeeeeeee- | * 61, 262 | 2 54,917 | 2 47, 232 7, 718, 561 9, 859, 309 11, 162, 016 
ne enorewsnwoeseee 5, 552 6, 491 9, 032 6, 800, 857 8, 176, 569 14, 807, 220 
Matches......-+----srececseecee-| 24, 189 17,985 | 21,357 7, 733, 663 6, 285, 075 11, 349, 963 
Porcelain and earthenware....... | 28,257 | 30,839} 32,302 6, 671, 573 6, 613, 766 8, 738, 072 
Mats and mattings............... (3) (3) (3) 4,836,361} 4,801,334 4, 035, 726 
po med and camphor oil........ | 21,617 | 22,615} 24,239 349, 443 530, 492 878, 124 
Lacquered ware...........-...... 16, 693 7,75 20, 101 3, 393, 907 3, 920, 305 4,873, 360 
Straw-plaits, wood-chip, and | 
di cisescdenpennes | 975,376 | 337,037 | 185,455 | 42,357,510] 43,278,574 5 4, 706, 646 
ce icnascnsecsiadt | & (*) | ( | 3,388,688 4, 194) 952 15, 325, 153 
} ! | 

1 Tons. 4 Not mcenting value of hemp braid. 

2 Number of families. § Including value of hemp braid. 

3 Not reported. 


In the preceding table the value of production can hardly be con- 
sidered as a basis for estimating industrial activities, since values 
have been largely influenced by the increased prices of manufactured 
products during 1914 and 1915. Data relative to quantity of articles 
produced are lacking in many cases, and the only available basis upon 
which increased activities can be estimated with any degree of correct- 
ness is the volume of employment. The quantities of a few articles of 
manufacture are reported, however, and show in a general way 
the extent of increased production. The quantity of cotton yarn 
manufactured increased from 46,188,000 kwan (190,918 tons) 
1906 to 85,288,000 kwan (352,538 tons) in 1915. While the quantity 
of Japanese paper manufactured in 1915 is slightly below that reported 
for any year since 1908, the quantity of European paper increased 
from 107,216 tons in 1906 to 249,254 tons in 1915. 

The number of stock and partnership companies engaged in indus- 
trial undertakings increased from 2,546, with a paid-up capital of 
267,118,424 yen ($133,131,823) and a reserve amounting to 64,521,819 
yen ($32,157,675), in 1906, to 5,489 companies, with a paid-up 
capital of 879,540,314 yen ($438,363,892) and a reserve of 113,383,586 
yen ($56,510,379), in 1915. 

Wages for the years 1905, 1909, and 1914 are shown in the Novem- 
ber issue of the MontHiy Review, page 149. They have varied but 
little in 1913, 1914, and 1915, but there has been a gradual increase 
year by year during the last 10 years. 

The following table gives the actual average daily wages of working 
people and relative wages for 1915, those paid in 1900 being used as a 
base for computing relative wages. 
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AVERAGE AND RELATIVE DAILY WAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED Occv. 
PATIONS, 1915. 





























— — —eemnnemenercene:, annem —————— a Sonne ——<—<—— — — —— — 
Average daily Average daily 
wages in 1915. wages in 1915, 
Occupation. Rela- Occupation. Rela- 
tive tive 
Amount.| wages Amount. wages 
(1900= (190% 
100). : 100). 
| 
Agriculture, etc.: | House building, to, Comma. 
Farm laborer, Se $0. 23 153.3 A enact cbb bas de 6c es $0. 41 1s 
Farm laborer, female. ...... 14 152.6 Shingle roofer...........--. . 43 1fis 
Sericultural laborer, male. . 23 148. 4 BE ak sascnedessness « . 50 171.2 
Sericultural laborer, female. 13 142.1 ae . 52 16 
Silk spinner, female........ .16 165. 0 BE ere 37 164.4 
SENET oa cccteccesvccscecs 41 162. 7 Ey 48 153.6 
4 29; 151.2 Floor-mat maker. .......-.. .39 168. 1 
Clothing, etc.: Screen and door maker..... .38 151. 
Weaver, male.............- 23} 139.4 Paper hanger dieing siheinaes .39 158.0 
Weaver, female............. 15 150.0 |; Instruments, etc.: 
PU resdesivccborssbhaccce . 26 179.3 Cabinetmaker.............. .38 154.0 
Cotton whipper.........--. .3! 127.0 Rion airingtiaipipa a 1 ap 34) 158.1 
Tailor (for Japanese dress). . 34 176.9 PE 35 151.1 
Tailor (for European dress). 42 142. 4 Harness maker....-....---.- . 36 153.2 
Pouch maker. .....-.-.--.--- 31 143. 2 8 EE Pere 34 146.8 
Clog (wooden shoes) maker. . 29 147.5 0 Se — .32 152. 4 
ere wae CECE 36 155. 3 | TE hig be5% a5 cia vas 5 35 148.9 
Food, drink, ete.: | Blacksmith..............-. 34) 143.8 
Soy maker.................| 15.75 | 185.7 | ss Bg a RENIN .33 | 173.7 
Brewery hand.............- | 619.04 166.3 || Miscellaneous: 
Confectioner...............- 2B 156.7 EDS 60. d0 us c0cess se. 29 163.9 
Tobacco cutter......-..-.-- 34 160. 5 Paper maker... ...........-- 22 140. ¢ 
Rice pounder. ..........-.-- - 20 136.6 SES Son0b occ cceccces . 30 174.3 
House building, etc.: ed eaiie .27| 161.8 
EEN cca cectecccccecces -42 155. 6 TE snevacdsaoStceea 27} 148.¢ 
ERS AGS 42 157.4 Male servant.......... <nohel SORE 384.1 
Stonmecutter...........-...- | .49 160. 7 Female servant. ...........- 11.56 { 200.6 











1 Monthly wages. 


In 1915 the wages of farm laborers employed under yearly con- 
tract differed but little from those paid in 1914. Male farm laborers 
were paid in these years, on an average, yearly wages of 53.89 yen 
($26.84) and 53.70 yen ($26.74) in the respective years, and female 
farm laborers, on an average, yearly wages of 32.18 yen ($16.03) 
and 32.53 yen ($16.20) in the respective years. In 1915 the relative 
figures, taking 1900 as a base, were 167.2 for male, and 190.7 for 
female laborers. 

There were 161,425 operatives and apprentices, and 32,571 laborers 
employed in Government arsenals, machine shops, steel works, 


sail lofts, shipyards, etc. The average daily wages of male opera- » 


tives and apprentices over 14 years of age, in 1915, varied from 56 
sen (28 cents) in the printing bureau and forestry office to 81 sen 
(40 cents) in the military department. Daily wages of female 
laborers of the same age group, during the same year, varied from 
27 sen (13 cents) in the monopoly bureau to 41 sen (20 cents) in the 
military department. 

During the year ending December 31, 1916, the number of cooper- 
ative societies increased 244, the increase being confined almost 
exclusively to credit societies, or societies in which the function of 
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credit was an important feature. Societies for sale and those in 
which selling was one of the functions of operations decreased during 
the year. The different classes of cooperative societies, classified 
by kind of business for which organized, were shown in the Review 
for November, 1917, page 150. The number in operation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, was 11,509, and on December 31, 1916, 11,753. 

Accident imsurance is reported for 1912-13 to 1915-16. One 
company With a paid-up capital of 250,000 yen ($124,500) issues this 
class of insurance only, and two other companies having a combined 
paid-up capital of 2,500,000 yen ($1,246,000) issue accident insurance 
in connection with other lines of insurance. The number of contracts 
in force in 1912-13 was 6,079 and the amount of risk carried amounted 
to 9,226,040 yen ($4,598,568). In 1915-16 there were 12,602 con- 
tracts in force, with risks amounting to 14,847,508 yen ($7,399,998). 
Receipts have increased from 57,108 yen ($28,463) in 1912-13 for the 
one company then in operation to 106,029 yen ($52,845) in the year 
1915-16, for the 2 companies, and during that period expenses in- 
creased from 52,624 yen ($26,228) in the first-named year to 141,531 
yen ($70,539) for 1915-16. 

The transactions of the post office savings bank show an increase 
from 5,848,498 deposits, amounting to 54,248,775 yen ($27,015,890), 
on March 31, 1906,' to 12,700,105 deposits, amounting to 226,989,937 
yen ($113,131,785), on March 31, 1916. Of the total number of 
deposits reported in 1916, 4,334,623, amounting to 64,847,974 yen 
($32,320,230), were credited to agriculturists, and 933,607 deposits, 
amounting to 15,801,901 yen ($7,875,667), were credited to opera- 
tives. The rate of interest on deposits was increased from 4.2 per 
cent to 4.8 per cent in April, 1915. 

With the exception of 1914, there has been an increase each year 
in the amount of deposits, and with the exception of 1915 an increase 
in the number of deposits. During the period covered by the report 
the amount of deposits credited to operatives has increased nearly 
400 per cent, an increase considerably greater than shown by any 
other class of depositors. 





1 The Sixteenth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1916, 
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The following table is presented as showing the trend of prices «{ 
certain articles of food, etc., for specified years up to 1915: 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF ® COMMODITIES IN JAPAN, 1906, AND 1912 To 19); 






































Average prices. Relative prices (1900= 10) 
Article. Unit. ; ee? A 
1906 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1906 | 1912 | 1913 } 1914 | 19 
| j | t 
| 5 ae | 
Te eee ee | Bu......../$1. 42 [$2.06 [82.11 /$1.55 /$2.25 | 128 180) 185) 137] 119 
iia is-00sedicwtnclin |...00.......| -46] .85] .80| 55} .47 97; 179, 167) 116 
Magee sccnns- cc- conse asses '...do.......| -74)2.29/1.15|] 81] .73| 123) 24 | 1351 129 
a eee pee ictus | .87} 2.13] 1.16 | 1.09 | 1.12 112); 145, 148 = 140) ; 
RR ids thainberhceeshidveradsdes | canal wecares] 1.10} 1.16 [1.16} .92 118, 134 idl 2 
cn tated wittenn conlogd do... 1.16 | 1.45 | 4.61 | 1.64 | 1.27 127, 158 176) 179} 138 
OTe eee eee eee ff 52 .50 48 -52 . 4% 215, ra 199: 215 Lxo 
8 Se ee ~weRe 2.23 | 2.401240} 250/240] 127) 137, 136, 143) iy 
Sugar, white, domestic... .. [ eoRe | .Q65) 075) .074) .075; .080} 135) 155! 153) 156) 107 
Sugar, white, foreign......../...do....-.. | 061) .080; .079] .Q80) .083; 160 210 200, 29) 218 
Sugar, brown, domestic.....|...do....... | .045) . -055; .@55 . 129 «6558) (157; 153} sig 
Sugar, brown, foreign.......|.. “GO..-0-- +) -040| .057, .055} .055; .056, 136 196, 190 187) iy 
SM Abeba bon 5s chnaes «: 1...GQ.......| - 179 108) . -199} .188, 180) 138 139) 144) 136 
OE ee Se eee ~ -123} 107} ~109} .100 .109| 156) 136, 138 138) = i3x 
atthe hands’ etdninns unas b aes -157] .166) .166 .155) 113) 127) 134 134) 15 
ee Sree -. 313] .113] .113; .110 95. 90 90) 90 8 
YEE PS HE Se | Ton.......| 4.20 | 3.80 [3.99 } 4.16 | 3.98} 133) 120) 126} 131) {2 
. ea | Box, 2cans) 1.70 | 1.99 | 2.16} 2.10! 2.15; 109 115 126; 123) ix 
Charcoal.........---.-.+...- | 10 Ibs...... fs , -068} 067) = ~ 122 Ds 126} 125 
} 








Recent strikes are reported to have occurred in Japan, due to thi 
demand of working people for increase in wages owing to the hiv! 
cost of liiving.' Authentic index numbers show that the cost of 
living has increased materially sinee July, 1914. The prices of food 
and other commodities have advanced 66 per cent over those of that 
date, and 41 per cent over those of July, 1916. The strikes so far as 
reported had been short m duration, in most cases settlement beinz 
reached by an imerease of 15 or 20 per cent im wages. ‘‘In the las: 
session of the Japanese [net an appropriation of 430,000 yer 
($214,312) was passed for increasing the wages of postmen, and since 
then the Government has decided to grant 2,700,000 yen ($1,345,68\)) 
for mereasing the wages of some 80,000 post-office officials, eluding 
postmen.” 





1See Labour Gazette (London), November, 1917, p. 402. 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, JANUARY 
16, 1918, TO FEBRUARY 15, 1918. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the ap- 
pointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good oflices between January 15, 1918, and 
February 14, 1918, in 58 labor disputes. The companies involved, 
the number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DE. 


PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION 
JAN. 15, 1918, TO FEB. 14, 1918. 














{ 
Workmen affected. | 
| 
| 





Name. a Result, 
Directly. | Indirectly. | 

| oe aeead 

Controversy, Miller Rubber Co. and machinists, Akron, 25 | 2,000 | Unable to adjust. 
Ohio. 

Strike, Washington Tin Plate Co., Washington, Pa........ heer Adjusted. 
Controversy, plumbers and steam fitters, Camp Park, Ark, 79 | 1,800 | Pending. 
Controversy, Charles Kronauer & Co., Harness and Sad- See i Do. 
_dlery Works, Chicago, Ill. 
Controversy, Durham Coai Co. and miners, Durham, Ga... __ Eee | Adjusted before com- 


missioners’ arrival, 
Strike, Bartle Tent Co., Troy,N.Y....... ipmandee —_— Bee Piecenecsnnnt ,;Commissioner 

i | learned plants 
| Closedpermanently 
| and contracts can- 





celed. 
Controversy, Kansas City Railways Co., Kansas City, Mo.. Bred te emoanmel Adjusted. 
Controversy, Schlueter Manufacturing Co. and sheet-metal |...........-)-..-.-.00--- Pending. 
workers, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Threatened strike, boilermakers and helpers, contract 245 | 2,730 | Adjusted. 
shops and shipyards, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Controveray, agricultural workers and employers, Porto |........----.....--.--.--| Pending. 
Rico. | 
Controversy, Pacific Construction & Engineering Co., 69 | 175 , Adjusted. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Threatened_ strike, packing-house employees, Carstens 300 500 Pending. 
Packing Co., Armour & Co., and two smaller concerns, 
Spokane, Wash. 
—, Pensacola Shipbuilding Co., Bay Point, Pensacola, | Adjusted. 
a. 
Controversy, Southern California Edison Co............... oceccececess leocccces ones Pending. 
Controversy, Wilkes-Barre Street Ry. Co., Wilkes-Barre, 130 240 Adjusted. 
a. 
Strike, The Durant Pattern Co., Standard Pattern Works 125 | 25 Do 
Co., Ideal Pattern Co., Great Lakes Pattern Co., Brost 
Pattern Co., Superior Pattern Works, General Model 
Pattern Works, Wellman Pattern Supply Co., and 
Whaling & Son Co., Edam Pattern Works, and J. 
_Remesch Pattern Works, Cleveland Ohio. i 
Controversy, retail meat markets, Kansas City, Mo........|..-2002-2e+-|s0eeeeee0-+- Do 
Strike, metal workers, 18iron mills, New Orleans, La...... 6, 000 19, 000 Do 
“ca Southern Railway Co. and clerks (entire |............ ee eee Pending. 
ystem). ’ 


to 
— 
or 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIAT! 
JAN. 15, 1918, TO FEB. 14, 1918—Concluded. 





uy 
aX 





























Workmen affected. 
Sa (DY oo arcs tines Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
Controversy, Atlantic Works and Boston Engineering Co. |............ - er ae Commissioner 
and plumbers, East Boston, Mass. ports controversy 
is jurisdictional 
and one that right. 
fully . belongs 
their respect 
unions, 
Controversy, Remington Arms Co. and metal polishers, |............)............ Pending. 
Eddystone, Pa. 
Strike, Foundry employees, Crown Pipe & Foundry Co., _ , ae Adjusted. 
Jackson, Ohio. } 
Controversy, Textile workers, Fall River, Mass........... a  - Do. 
— Sturtevant Co. and metal polishers, Boston, |............|........ ....| Pending. 
ass, 
Strike, electrical workers, Detroit, Mich................... 400 1,100 | Unable to adjust. 
Controversy, Ames Iron Co., Oswego, N.Y ..........--scfecceces----e|ee cece eeecee | Pending. 
Controversy, American Locomotive Co. and machinists, 2, 500 2,000 | Adjusted. 
sheet-metal workers, steam fitters, etc., Schenectady, 
Strike, machinists, Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., |...........-)...........- Pending. 
Ensley, Ala. 
Controversy, stove manufacturers and metal polishers, 100 200 | Adjusted. 
Detroit, Mich. | 
Comtonvnrnys laborers and helpers, Seaboard Air Line |............)............ Pending. 
R. R. Co. 
Strike, Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. and Carroll Foundry 100 300 Unable to adjust. 
& Machine Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
i , P.O. csc odecnccesoneclaces coceccnc|scccencecses Pending. 
Lockout, Penn Garment Co., Williamsport, Pa........... eae Adjusted. 
Controversy, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 4 a ae 9 et geepnteneee Pending. 
maintenance of way employees. 
Strike, Canton Stamping & Enameling Co., Canton, Chio. 460 40 Do. 
Controversy, Jacksonville Terminal Co., Jackson ville, Fla. We Btkie, dtc bas Do. 
Controversy, Woodward & Tiernan Printing > Ci Ereseuseewes: I cestineeibarenesete Do. 
book binders, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Controversy, street railway employees, St. Louis, Mo......|............|....-.--.--- Adjusted. 
Strike, electrical workers, Continental Can eee Pending. 
Controversy, Nickel Plate R. R. Co. and freight handlers ft ea? SA Do. 
and transfer men, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Strike, molders, Nashua, N. ED Ss © SEER ieee Do. 
Controversy, meat packers and Master Butchers Associa- |............|............ Do. 
tion and Butchers’ Union, Seattle, Wash. 
Controversy, Bartlett & Haywood, Baltimore, Md........ ............|........---. Adjusted. 
Threate strike, Joplin & Pittsburg Ry. Co., Pittsburg, |............|............ Pending. 
ans. 
Strike, longshoremen, Southern Pacific R. R. Co. and | 1,100 | 2,500 | Adjusted. 
steamship lines, New Y ork. | 
Controversy, pattern makers, Cincinnati, Ohio.....................---)....2..--2-. Pending. 
Controversy, Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y ..............)..-.--.+---- Rey Ue Do. 
Controversy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R.Co.and ............|...........- Do. 
clerks, wag Ill. | 
Controversy, Western Gas Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.......... per. = sy ee, a | Do. 
Controversy, Duluth shipyard. Superior, Fy EE athens ahs YALE hae | Adjusted. 
Controversy, Herf& Frerich € ‘hemical Oe EO eee Oe | Pending. 
Controversy, Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. Co. and |............ paces. Do. 
clerks, Fort Worth, Tex. | | 
Controversy, Pennsylvania R. R. Co. and shop employees, ............)..........-2) Do. i 
St. Marys, Pa. 4 
Controversy, butchers, Demver, Colo... ........ccccecsese lee eee cece cele ccccceccces Do. i 
Strike, Grant Smith Shipyards, Portland, Oreg.....................- oe seuks aces | Do. : 
Threatened strike, asbestos workers in entire local asbes- | 25 50 | Do. i 
tos working and insulating industries, Seattle, Wash. | ; 
Strike, Carstens Packing Plant, Tacoma, Wash... .. Sobel 150 300 | Do. - 
Controversy, Empire Steel & Iron Co., Wharton, N.J... ; a ae eae ait iia ad Do. , 





The following cases noted in January 14 statement have been dis- 
posed of: 


Strike, Connecticut Electric Steel Co., Hartford, Conn. Unable to adjust. 
Strike, box makers and sawyers, Chicago, Il]. Adjusted. 
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Threatened strike, Wabash Railroad, railway clerks. Adjusted. 

Strike, electrical workers, Casper, Wyo. It developed that power companies 
claimed they could not afford to pay increases demanded; discontinued wiring busi- 
ness and would not require services of men any longer. 

Controversy, Chicago, Terre Haute & Southern Railroad Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Adjusted. 

Controversy between Associated Weighmasters’ & Scalesmen’s Union and United 
Weighers Association. Adjusted. 

Controversy, stationary firemen, Lowell, Mass. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Fairbanks, Morse Co. and its pattern makers, Beloit, Wis. Adjusted. 

Controversy, American Steel Foundry Co. and iron molders, Granite City, Il. 
Adjusted. 

Controversy, electrical workers, Pittsfield, Mass. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad Co. and mechanical force, Spring- 
field, il. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. and car-service men, 
Beardstown, Ill. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Scholl Manufacturing Co. and metal polishers, Chicago, Ill. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Dayton Steel Foundry Co. and molders and car makers Dayton, Ohio. 
Unable to adjust. 

Controversy, Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, Ohio. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co. and pattern makers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Adjusted. 

Controversy, Delta Electric Co., Marion, Ind. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Busch-Diesel-Sulzer Manufacturing Co. and pattern makers, St. 
Louis, Mo, Adjusted. 

Controversy, Clark Bros. Co. and molders, Olean, N. Y. Commissioner reports no 
trouble prevalent at plant of Clark Bros.; company operating harmoniously; manager 
claims company has all help desired. 

Controversy, Nash Motors Co. and pattern makers, Kenosha, Wis. Adjusted. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN NOVEMBER, 1917. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States 
during the year 1916 was 355,767, as compared with 258,678 for 
the year 1915, an increase of 97,089, or 37.5 per cent. There was 
also an increase from month to month during 7 of the 12 months 
in 1916. During 1917 the figures for the first three months show 
a considerable decrease from month to month. ‘The decrease from 
the preceding month for January, February, and March, 1917, is 
19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however, the 
number of immigrant aliens admitted shows an increase of 32.3 per 
cent over the number admitted in March. As compared with April, 
the figures of May show a decrease of 48.9 per cent. The figures for 
June indicate an increase of 5.5 per cent over those for May. During 
July only 9,367 immigrant aliens were admitted. As compared with 
figures for July, those for August show an increase of 7.3 per cent. 
In September the number fell to 9,228, or 139 smaller than the number 
admitted in July. As compared with August the figures for Sep- 
tember show a decrease of 8.2 per cent. In October there was an 
increase over the September arrivals of 57, or 0.6 per cent. The 
admissions in November numbered only 6,446, a decrease of 30.6 per 
cent from the number admitted in October. These facts are brought 
out in the following table: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 



































1913 TO 1917. 
1917 
“ Per cent 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 increas. 
Number. over 

preceding 

month 
ET i AS AE SR Rae igs 46, 441 44, 708 15, 481 17, 293 24, 745 119.9 

SE «net cotsithabevaehaee 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 24, 740 19, 238 i 22 
SE 96, 958 92, 621 19, 263 , 586 15, 512 119.4 

Ea. 136, 371 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 20, 523 2 
| EERE IER E ORE SS. 137, 262 107, 796 | 26, 069 31, 021 10, 487 148.9 
Og 176, 261 71, 728 | 22, 598 30, 764 11, 095 bo 
SASSER CRISES 138, 244 60,377 © 21, 504 25, 035 9, 367 115.6 

ee ti at a See acai ae 126, 180 37, 706 | 21, 949 29, 975 10, 047 7 
PL. web dageeess)ecoen 136, 247 29,143 24,513 36, 398 9, 228 18,2 
Ee ee 134, 440 30, 416 | 25, 450 37,056 9,285 6 
November...............--+.- 104, 671 26, 298 | 24,545 34, 437 6, 446 1 30.6 
PN cp. n cc cdkecenses conned 95, 387 20,944 | 18,901 TD Erinecddwesadiewesecesss.- 

1 Decrease, 
218 
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Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
into and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during 
November, 1916 and 1917, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER, 1916 AND 1917, 









































Admitted. Departed. 
Race. | 
November. | November, | November, | November 
1916. 1917. 1916. | 1917. 
a _| om 
Seve ccvcnsscccccesnscsasescapecqceess cscs 729 496 | 244 | 16 
tits ict itarcieccbhneedeboedsitibdbiiinnd st+ee> 4+ 159 _ ) eae 196 
Pee GE, BEGTRTIOR,. 6. o.cccccccccccccccccecccesccess| 43 3 | 3 68 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin.................----0e| 76 10 | 2 252 
ic keeeadiescascschacdbuncdswendlsctcnne oes 153 112 101 125 
IN ait conta aiebandinenesen 32 5 | 15 1 
Si een eraes thee eneh enn e640 eeenseeus snn004eeees 154 31 | 297 125 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian.............-..--.- Sick danas hin Miaanibipaniibietiin a Lesion cakinge 2 
aR i LT IL AN LE TE 66 | 168 46 | 38 
Ee vc dbcvcscccncaenssccocscccccncasusonseoces 9 | 12 | 83 4 
ih niin sinking tamil ahs +o ipeiaaliembnme +4 | 3. 604 | 820 614 1,140 
ad edbecdwaamecenend okiebanacs es ingens 942 258 | 178 77 
bias dp cerindh «eur cbehocucandimeesdhn> amiga 4, 642 580 | 218 412 
ies hn a nn tania neh ee te naees 1,542 144 | 51 39 
MR bs addi sisccwinadedes canescens (abestckdbabeg 2,000 105 | 131 526 
AT A weenie 1, 908 344 13 33 
ek es nab iane eee Rea ae eee wa eis abiele 2,046 345 219 231 
Nh iiiittinn thks addihnsedin inernubedneeenden 492 55 | 551 265 
EEE A ear Eee ere §, 531 130 1, 327 2,476 
PE da chee cenkascbwtsec sb hewasscnctecossecnne 741 776 | 112 131 
EE a a a ‘enbeaien 15 20 | 13 5 
i eek cvickegkianteathrkekeniss esdnkeeny eens 72 Fs cuceteenas 3 
I eed ice ile steals cualalinlnads Wiis mapdereiadha dis eid andes 72 5 12 l 
a ie kata whee ade me en 1, 683 S4 of) Sa) 
Pacificislander........... IN SERINE IR ANAM TEE Bo tl Per eee! eee 1 
0 4 a la ak i le ace i al 283 | 52 5 205 
eT nde deceived ade ecr sa peectudtanebsauss 666 173 | 53 325 §21 
Rat ecnccsscdssccecssccsscseccscecccoessescces | 40 9 | 5 | a 
a a a cb an ae hae PEE 408 | 119 542 196 
6 os Fon ob odacduervtcsbasadnkeseeons 4 | 9 a ae 6 
EAE LS eS 2, 576 | 736 | 503 | 140 
Neen TTT een cadet aeekneaendee eden 1, 516 324 | 214 259 
te Beek di ctl ahs snd Andi dsebiibadsnatasi 33 2 | | 38 
eee eensens sida 1, 104 | 350 | 334 | 214 
SE ao iar. stbo cae ds saucers ddsccs éabeeca 160 | 127 | 50 90 
tata tiertcaninnn piahinninnalbiimstinn Wee 91 18 | 7 9 
i atdeedhpalacconsatescsenncceesetsonseccutees | SE Lopenccsess cal 9 16 
We ittindlc dbs ndeccdegneociene. cnccocencoveccorsncee sees 98 | Li | 20 ll 
West, Indian (except Cuban)... 2.2... .cccccccssccccee 110 | 71 23 47 
SIR MA iotkubatus fca\l ski sivbnrsantsdins 329 | 2 | 26 10 
neat nanan teremseeuhdnanenegnent a ee ae GOR Bocannssinsee 
in — 2 an - 
NR ins ssnignensiottetamnetbinintniainenser serve | 34, 437 | 6, 446 | 7, 164 | 8, 135 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


CALIFORNIA.—Jndustrial Accident Commission. Safety and Efficiency in Mines. Bul- 
letin 2, May, 1916; Bulletin 8, October, 1916; Bulletin 4, February, 1917, each 15 pp. 
Bulletin 5, Relating to safeguarding of a gold dredge, June, 1917, 23 pp.; Bulletin 6, 
Merit rating California mines for compensation insurance, June, 1917, 386 pp. Tenta- 
tive safety rules for gold dredges, 1917, 29 pp. Sacramento. 

These bulletins are issued in cooperation with the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Each of the first three contains a discussion of the causes and prevention of accidents 
in connection with some particular phase of mining. Bulletin 5 is illustrated, showing 
methods of safeguarding certain kinds of machinery. There is an outline showing 
how to introduce a safety campaign through the organization of safety committecs 
Bulletin 6 aims to present a just and equitable schedule under which merit rating 
may be done. It is explained that recognition is given the safety work and safeiy 
conditions at any mine, and that these factors are rated so that the insurance rate to 
be paid will depend quite largely on conditions at the mines. Instead of demanding 
that all minor precautions must be observed, the schedule leaves to the judgment of 
the operator the decision as to whether certain precautions shall Le regarded. Ii re- 


garded, the rate is reduced; if disregarded, the rate is correspondingly increased. 


“= . “ 


~ 


Inutno1s.—Department of Mines and Minerals. Thirty-sixth annual coal report of 


Iilinois. Springfield, 1917. $302 pp. 

According to this report the total tons (2,000 pounds) of coal produced by 810 mines 
employing 80,893 men and working an average of 179 days during the year ending 
June 30, 1917, was 78,983,527. This is an increase over 1916 of 6.6 per cent in the 
number of employees and of 24 per cent in the number of tons produced. Of the em- 
ployees, 1,527-were boys. Tables of wages paid show that the average price paid per 
gross ton for hand mining at shipping mines was 70.5 cents as compared with 67 cents 
in 1916, and for machine mining 56.8 cents as compared with 52.4 cents in 1916. The 
corresponding rates of wages at local mines were 91.6 cents for hand mining as com- 
pared with 74.9 cents in 1916, and 65.5 cents for machine mining as compared with 55.7 
cents in 1916. Accident statistics show that during the year 207 lives were lost, 183 
being in the mines, 19 on the surface, and 5 in the shafts, and that the number of tons 
mined to every life lost was 381,563. The fatality rate was 2.56 per 1,000 employees; 
in 1916 it was 2.17. Injuries to the number of 1,634, each resulting in a loss of 30 or 
more days, are recorded. The total time lost was 78,947 days, or an average of 57.58 
days for each man who returned to work; 263 did not return to work. The number 
of fatalities was 25.5 per cent greater and the number of injuries was 25.2 per cent 
greater than during 1916, while the number of men employed, as stated above, was 
only 6.6 per cent greater. 

MaryLAND.—Industrial Accident Commission. Third annual report for the year No- 
vember 1, 1916, to October 31, 1917, inclusive. Baltimore [1918]. 51 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 182 to 184 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 
Massacuusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Labor Bulletin 122. Labor legislation in 

Massachusetts, 1915, 1916, and 1917, with index to bills affecting labor introduced 


during the session of 1917 and other matters bearing on the labor legislation of the year 
1917. (Supplement to Labor Bulletin 104.) Boston, September 1, 1917. 162 pp. 
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Minnesota.—State Board of Control. Children’s Bureau. Compilation of the laws 
of Minnesota relating to children, 1917, St. Paul, 1917. 185 pp. 


This compilation is simply a collection of Minnesota laws touching the lives and 
welfare of children from a social point of view rather than in purely legal and business 
ways. 

New York (Crry).— Tenement House Department. Eighth Report, for the years 1915 
and 1916. 115 pp. Illustrated. 

Announces in the résumé of 1915-1916 that ‘‘the practical elimination of dark rooms 
in tenements made the year 1915 one of the important periods in the history of 
the tenement house department.’’ When the problem was first attacked it was found 
that there were at least 300,000 dark and inadequately lighted rooms. ‘‘In 1901 when 
the department began its work the city death rate was 19.90 per 1,000—to-day it is 
13.52.”? It appears that in 1916 there were 976,397 apartments in tenement houses, 
the number being increased by about 30,000 a year. During the year 216,429 orders 
were issued against 38,123 tenement houses found to be violating the law in some par- 
ticular. In the first week of March, 1916, 5.6 per cent of the apartments were vacant. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Bulletin, vol. 4, series of 1917, 

No.7. Harrisburg, 1917. 98 pp. 

Contains a statement of the number of accidents and the amount of accident com- 
pensation paid and awarded during ‘he first seven months of 1917, and an analysis of 
the accidents and compensation costs in the coal mining industry for the year 1916. 
The bulletin also reviews the operations of the other bureaus of the department for 
the months of May, June, and July, 1917. 

During the first seven months of 1917 there were reported 1,877 fatal and 139,598 
nonfatal accidents, and during the same period compensation amounting to $2,889,- 
639.35 was awarded to dependents of workers killed, while $1,429,353.41 was paid to 
workers disabled. The corresponding figures for the year 1916 are $2,965,255.72 and 
$1,259,619.71, respectively. 

VirerntaA.—Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Twentieth annual report, 1917. 
Richmond, 1917. 154 pp. 

States that the value of all products manufactured in the State during the year 
1916 was $379,529,528.09, an increase of 34.7 per cent over 1915, the iron and machin- 
ery industry being the largest single industry in point of production value—18.4 per 
cent of the whole. ‘‘There are many sources of labor supply, although farm labor is 
becoming scarce under the present heavy drafts that are being made from other sec- 
tions. This, however, does not menace the manufacturing interests which will be 
able for many years to come to recruit from the native population.”’ 

For each important industry there is a table showing the highest, lowest, and average 
daily wages paid in each occupation in 1916. 

The report notes a total of 222 prosecutions of offenses against the labor laws during 
the 11 months ending September 1, 1917, 127 being for violations of the child labor 
law. During the same period there were 575 accidents (63 fatal) in coal mines, 175 
of the accidents being caused by mine cars, including motors and oven lorries. The 
need of a State workmen’s compensation law is suggested. The report closes with 
a reprint of all State laws affecting labor. 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Elevator Code. Revised code effective January 
10,1918. [ Madison, 1917]. 22 pp. 

— — Report on allied functions for the two years ending June 30, 1917. | Madison], 
September 1, 1917. 56 pp. 

Contains a brief report of each of the various activities of the industrial commission. 
In noting workmen’s compensation transactions during the two-year period the report 
calls attention to the ‘‘abnormal increase in claims,’’ the number of accidents reported 
being 36,575, or an increase of more than 75 per cent over the number reported in the 
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preceding two-year period. A total of 30,005 cases was settled in which compensation 
was paid, the indemnity amounting to $2,123,145, and medical aid amounting jy 
$669,373, or an average total benefit of $93.07 per case. 

The free employment offices reported that during each of the last two years the ¢||s 
for help exceeded the applications for work, this being especially true of 1916-17 
when employers sought 59,985 workpeople and only 51,727 applied for work. Ip 
1915-16 the number of positions secured was 33,221, amd in 1916-17 the number secured 
was 38,084, this latter figure being 72.8 per cent of those referred to positions. Outside 
these hired as general laborers and in casual work, both representing 70.4 per cent o! 
the positions secured, the largest number of workers, 6.2 per cent, was placed in logviny 
positions. Private employment agencies secured positions for 14,950 workers. 

The activities of the commission along the Lines of woman and child labor, mininiim 
wage, mediation and arbitration, safety and sanitation, and factory, boiler, ani 
bakery inspection, are briefly touched upon. 

Unirrep Srares.—Congress. House. Committee on Labor. Hearings on H. R. 7.5.) 

a bill te employ convict labor for the production of war supplies and to authorize their 

urchase by the Federal Government, eic. [Part1] January 18,1918,24 pp. Part? 
ebruary 1, 1918, 57 pp. Washington, 1918. 


The full title of the bill on which these hearings were held is ‘“‘A bill to employ 
convict labor for the production of war supplies and to authorize their purchase |, 
the Federal Government; to regulate the compensation and hours of labor and {ix 
standards; to prohibit the purchase of war supplies manufactured by convicts under 
private contract; to limit the effect of interstate commerce between the States in 
goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or produced 
by convict labor or in any prison or reformatory; and to equip the United States peni- 
tentiaries at Atlanta, Ga., Leavenworth, Kans., and McNeill Island, Wash., and the 
United States Army prison and disciplinary barracks, and the United States Naval 
prison, for the manufacture of supplies for the use of the Government, for the com- 
pensation of the prisoners for their labor, and for other purposes.’’ 

Part 1 includes a statement by Congressman Booher, of Missouri, and one by Grant 
Hamilton, Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., both favoring the bill, althouch 
the latter stated that ‘“we are not absolutely committed to the exact phraseology of 
this bill,’’ and that “‘if any changes can be made and still keep within the spirit o/ 
the bill and in harmony with it we are perfectly willing to agree to such changes, 
although we think the bill has been pretty fairly whipped into shape.’’ There is 
alsoastatement by Congressman Church, of California, and one by Dr. E. Stagg Whitten, 
chairman of the executive committee of the national committee on prisons and prisou 
labor, Washington, D. C., both favoring the enactment of the bill. 

Part 2 contains a statement by Edward H. Morrell in behalf of the men and women 
incarcerated in Federal prisons, his testimony being from personal experience. John 
J. Manning, secretary-treasurer of the union label trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor, also submitted a statement favoring the bill. He said: 

We are strictly opposed to Federal or State Governments, or government of anv 
character, incarcerating men for crime and then subletting that responsibility, assume: 
on taking a man into custedy, by selling his labor power to private individuals, firms, 
or corporations for profit. But we are heartily in accord with the idea that all law 
violators shall be apprehended, and once apprehended, State or Nation shall shoulder 
its responsibility by employing such men and women at gainful, educative, manlike 
and womanlike occupations. 

The pamphlet containsan account of the scope of the work of the national commitice 
on prisons and prison labor, with bibliography. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Yearbook, 1916. Washingion, 
1917. 174 pp. Illustrated. 

This bulletin gives a description of some noteworthy safety devices and discusses 

in fuller detail than the annual report the relation of the bureau’s work to the general 
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problems of safety and efficiency in the mineral industries and the significance of 
the results that the bureau has been able toachieve. The discussions and descriptions 
are grouped mostly according to the investigations carried on by the several divisions 
of the bureau, as follows: Mining, fuels and mechanical equipment, mineral tech- 
nology, petroleum technology, and metallurgy. To show the need for energetic 
efforts to reduce the loss of life at mines in the United States the bureau givesasummary 
of the fatalities in coal mining, from which it appears that since 1870 complete records 
show that 54,453 men have been killed by accidents while mining coal. The pro- 
duction during this period was 9,838,300,000 tons, and the fatality rate per 1,000 men 
employed was 3.30, while for every 10,000,000 tons of coal produced, 55 lives were 
lost, or a production of 180,676 tons for each fatality. That the accident rate is being 
reduced would seem to be shown by the fact that the fatality rate per 1,000 men 
employed in 1915 was 2.95, which is said to be the lowest recorded since 1898. 

The extent of mine rescue and first-aid training work carried on by the Bureau of 
Mines during one year is indicated by the following paragraph from the report: 

During the period in which the crews of the bureau’s minesafety cars [8 cars] and sta- 
tions [5 stations] conducted active training in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
62,693 miners visited the cars and stations, 43,060 attended le -ctures and safety demon- 
strations, 285 received mine-rescue training, 5,598 were given first-aid instruction, 


and 2,610 received both first-aid and mine-rescue training, the total number trained 
being 8,493, which is an increase of 494 over the previous year. 


Untrep Sratres.—LZight-hour commission. Commission on standard workday of rail- 
road employees, created by act of Congress approved September 8 and 5,1916. Report 
Washington, 1918. 503 pp. 


This report is noted on pages 136 to 139 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 

—— Public Health Service. Mental examination of immigrants: Administration end 
line inspection at Ellis Island. By E. H. Mullan. Reprint No. 898 from the Public 
~ oy Reports, May 18, 1917, pp. 733-746. Washington, 1917. 14 pp. Iilus- 
trate 

Describes the procedure followed by public health officers in examining immi- 

grants at Ellis Island, New York. It isstated that about 15 to 20 per cent of all immi- 

grants are ‘“‘chalk marked” by the medical officers after the preliminary physical 

examination, indicating the necessity of a more thorough examination for physical 
defects. Lllustrations are given of methods pursued in examining the mental con- 
dition of aliens. 


Occupation and mortality, their relation, as indicated by the mortality returns 
in the city of New York for 1914, by Shirley W. Wynne, M. D., and William H. 
Guilfoy, M. D. Reprint No. 400 from the Public Health Reports, June 8, 1917, 
pp. 885-902. Washmgton, 1917. 18 pp. 

An important feature of this report is a table covering five pages, showing deaths 
by occupations and age groups, in New York City, 1914, the total number of causes of 
death being 12, besides the group “All other causes,”’ and the number of occupations 
included being 11, as follows: Blacksmiths; cigar makers and tobacco workers; clerks, 
bookkeepers, office assistants, etc.; compositors, printers, etc.; garment workers; 
laborers; machinists; painters, paper hangers, varnishers; railroad track and yard 
workers; saloon keepers, bartenders, etc.; and teamsters and drivers. It is noted 
that one difficulty in collecting accurate statistics of this kind is that in many cases 
persons engaged in a hazardous occupation become il! as a result of such occupation, 
leave it, and secure employment in one less hazardous, and death, when it results, 
is tabulated according to the last occupation, though it should have been charged 
against the previous or more hazardous one. Another and greater difficulty encoun- 
tered is the absence of accurate knowledge of the number of persons engaged in each 
occupation, as well as the lack of knowledge of the sex, age, and nationality of the 
persons in each occupation. Without such knowledge it is hardly possible to com- 
pute the mortality rates or to make accurate comparisons of the mortality of the differ- 
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ent occupations. However, the table indicates those occupations having high mor- 
tality from all causes or from some particular cause, from which it may be argued 
that certain occupations are hazardous to the health and life of those engaged in them. 
The following table shows for each specified occupation the percentage of incidence 
of death from each specified cause, by occupations, the number in parentheses in 
connection with each occupation indicating the total number of deaths upon which 
the percentages are based: 


PERCENTAGE OF DEATH FROM EACH SPECIFIED CAUSE, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
























































Cigar |Clerks, Paint-| pai. | ,S2- 
mak- | book- | Com- ers, | wo “| loon- Te 
ers | keep-| posi- | Gar- aper-| trace. | KP | tere | 4 
Black-| and | ers, rs, | ment |Labor-| hang-| “ing’| &rs, ory me - 
Cause of death. smiths | to- | office | print-| work-| ers, | ers, | oq | bar- dri - | chin- 
(139). | bacco | assist-| ers, ers ((4,805).) var- oe tend- e a ras “ 
work-| ants, | etc. | (761). nish- | "ors | &tS) |c1.172 oi). 
ers ete. | (309). ers (301) etc. ’ ).) 
(265). (1,874). (610). - | (396). | 
Pulmonary tuberculo- 
Sy ee 15.10 | 20.38 | 28.80 | 33.60 | 17.08 | 27.48 | 22.62 | 19.27 | 22.98 | 35.67 | 25.45 
etrenthsencescng 9.30} 8.30] 4.90| 4.80] 9.07] 4.99] 6.56] 5.65| 3.28] 3.24] 4.49 
Diabetes............... Se SaU linechecloaneue cies “ncnertoostes See Vea sceas SSE ES ee 
Alcoholism............ | ES RP ST eRe 3.16 ME Side cess Son |} 272 |...... 
Apoplexy............. Ss | ae 1.30 -90} 1.97 1.27 |1 2.62 .66) 1.01 1. 36 96 
Or; c heart disease..} 15.80 |218.87 | 14.00 | 13.60 | 20.74 | 13.40 | 14.92 | 17.61 |710.10 | 10.32 | 14. 19 
Lobar pneumonia. . . .- 10.00] 5.66] 8.50] 11.00} 7.62] 9.88] 7.38] 11.63} 9.09} 8.45) 8.01 
Cirrhosis ofliver....... 2.10 | 2.64 1.30] 1.60 ooo 1.58} 1.15] 1.66] 4.54] 1.71] 1.92 
Bright’sdisease........ 11.50 | 10.57 | 8.60] 8.40] 8.28] 7.83 | 10.654 7.31] 9.60] 8.02) 7.69 
RSS ER RSG TES SG eee Mey aeee se SS ee ee 
aaa 2.10}; 4.15] 2.00 .30} 3.55] 1.12] 2.29] 2.33] 4.04] 2.13 | 2.56 
Rocidemt ...6s...2.ccces 3.77 4.50} 4.50; 3.68] 9.08! 7.70) 11.63] 3.03] 8.36 | 7. 
Allother causes....... 18.70 | 24.15 | 25.90 | 21.00 | 27.46 | 20.21 | 21.64 | 22.26 | 26.01 | 18.00 27.25 
1 Cerebral hemorrhage. 2 Heart disease. 


The report suggests certain administrative measures which may be promoted by 
(1) a crusade against pulmonary tuberculosis and the respiratory diseases among 
clerks, compositors, and similar groups, and a more extensive study of the causes o/ 
the high mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis among teamsters and drivers; (2) a 
widespread effort to control the incidence of heart disease among garment workers 
and cigar makers; and (3) a campaign against the abuse of alcohol. 


OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Avustrauia.—[Department of the Treasury.] Invalid and old-age pensions. Statement 
for the 12 months ended 30th June, 1917 [ Victoria, 1917], 8 pp. 


States that the number of old-age pensions current on June 30, 1917, was 93,672 or 
an increase of 2.1 per cent over 1916; and that the number of invalid pensions current 
on June 30, 1917, was 26,781 or an increase of 14.3 per cent over the preceding year. 
The following statement shows the extent of invalid and old-age pensions transac- 
tions during the year ending June 30, 1917, as compared with the preceding year: 
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INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS TRANSACTIONS IN AUSTRALIA DURING THE 
YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1916 AND 1917. 





























Year ending June 30— 
Item men Per cent of 
increase. 
1916 1917 
Number of old-age pensioners............. hsiwededalmaela 91, 783 | 98, 672 2.1 
Number of invalid pensioners...............-.--2+++.--- 23, 439 26, 781 14.3 
Amount paid in pensions. ..................-.--....-++- $13, 917,051.24 | 1$17, 125, 150. 24 23.1 
Amount paid to benevolent asylums for maintenance of 
pensioners............ APC PeReretesoecressocceccccccess $154, 905. 56 $171, 047.74 10. 4 
Total pe bearer to pensioners and benevolent asylums .| $14, 071, 956. 80 | } $17, 296, 197. 98 22.9 
Cost of administration ........-...-+-.+-.00--+2+----+--- $216, 077. 47 $264, 703. 53 22. 5 
Cost of administration per each $100 of pensions and 
asylum payments.........---.-+---s00e- See $1. 54 $1.53 |. ..scee----- 
Annual liability on last day of financial year............ $14, 114, 563.01 | 1 $18, 547, 204. 80 31.4 
Average fortnightly pension on last day of financial year. $4.70 $5. 90 25.5 
Number of old-age pensioners in each 10,000 of popula- 
GU RRSNER RAS SS dec occonsctscenssancvbaments$ceseco< 186 192 3.2 
Number of invalid pensioners in each 10,000 of popula- 
aka Nene Str ecccceecteonekesuneeusbeddeseesescees 48 55 14.6 





i Includes payments at rate of 2 s. (48.7 cents) per week to pensioners in benevolent asylums, 


Austratia.—[Department of the Treasury.] Maternity allowances. A statement of 
claims granted and rejected, expenditures, and cost of administration during the 12 
months ended 30th June, 1917. Melbourne, 8th August, 1917. 3 pp. 

It is shown in this report that allowances were granted in 132,407 cases, and rejected, 
jor one cause or another, in 459 cases. The total amount paid to mothers was £662,035 
($3,221,793.33) or an average of $24.33 per case; and the total cost of administration 
was £13,735 ($66,841.38) or an average of £2 Is. 6d. ($10.10) for each £100 ($486.65) 
of maternity allowance paid. 

——- Manual of Emergency Legislation. Comprising all acts of Parliament, regulations, 
Soto. orders, etc., yy | to and made in consequence of the war. Mel- 

urne, January, 1916. 540 pp. Price, 7s. 6d. 

—— (QuEENSLAND).—Registrar general’s office. A B C of Queensland siatistics, 1917. 
Brisbane, 1917. 46 pp. 

A statistical abstract for 1917 prepared by the Government statistician under the 
direction of the home secretary. 

—— (Soutm Austraiia).—Report of chief inspector of factories for the year ended De- 
cember 31,1916, Adelaide [1917]. 11 pp. 

States that at the end of 1916 there were 1,892 factories registered (42 less than the 
preceding year), in which 18,663 workers were employed (23 more than the preceding 
year), 1,458, or 7.8 per cent, of these being children between the ages of 13 and 16 
years. The report notes 116 accidents, 3 being fatal and 76 being injuries to hands 
and arms. About 45 per cent of the accidents were in iron foundries and other metal- 
working factories. The wages paid indicate an all-round average increase of ap- 
proximately 4,25 per cent on the rates paid during the previous year and in some cases 
the increases average as high as 17 percent. Increases noted are biscuit manufacture, 
17 per cent; boots and shoes, 16 per cent; slaughtermen and butchers’ drivers, 14 
per cent; hardware trade, 13 per cent; galvanized iron workers, etc., 12 per cent; 
monumental masons, 11 per cent; butchers, 10 per cent; builder’s laborers, 10 per 
cent; aerated waters, etc., 9 per cent: and carpenters, carriage building, and furniture 
manufacture, 8 per cent. 

“With the exception of work connected with the building trades employment was 
fairly plentiful, and trade has been good generally during the past year.’’ Average 
weekly earnings of boys under 16 years of age ranged all the way from $s. ($1.95) 
paid to boys working as tanners and curriers to 30s. 6d. ($7.42) paid to boys working 
in flour mills; while the average earnings of girls under 16 ranged from 4s. 9d. ($1.16) 
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paid to those working at dressmaking to lds. 10d. ($3.85) paid to those working in 

hardware factories. 

Canapa.—{Census and Statistics Office.) The Canada Yearbook, 1916-17. Ottawa, 
1917. 720 pp. 

Several items in this book are of interest to labor. During the fiscal year ending 
March $1, 1917, the number of immigrant arrivals was 75,374 as compared with 48,5.;7 
during the preceding year, an increase of 55.3 per cent. About 81 per cent were 
from the United States. During 1916, in accidents resulting from the movement of 
trains, locomotives, or cars, 437 persons were killed and 2,058 were injured, while 3! 
were killed and 2,920 were injured in other railroad accidents. In addition to these, 
50 persons were killed and 3,029 were injured on electric railroads. There were 7} 
labor disputes during 1916, as compared with 43 in 1915. The 75 strikes involved 
271 employers and 21,157 workpeople, with resultant time loss to the latter esti. 
mated at 208,277 work days, or an increase of 102,128 (96.2 per cent) days over the 
preceding year. The largest number oi strikes (19) was in the transport industry, 
while the largest time loss (88,634 days, or 42.6 per cent of the total) occurred in the 
mining industry, which had 10 strikes. As to the matter of caring for the returned 
disabled soldiers and giving them training in their old occupations, or in a new voc. 
tion if unfitted to pursue their former work, the report makes the following statement 
of the work of the military hospitals commission: 

The following matters are now dealt with by the commission: Hospitals for sick 
and wounded, convalescent homes, sanatoria for the tuberculous, care of the insane, 
treatment of men suffering from shell shock, manufacture of artificial limbs, reeduca- 
tion or vocational education of men who pass through the hospitals, finding of employ. 
ment for discharged men. All men passing through the commission’s institutions are 
required to take some educational course unless excused on medical grounds. Men 
whose disability, caused or — by service, prevents them from resuming 
their former trade may claim iree training for a new occupation. About 1,500 such 
applications have been approved up to the end of November, 1917. * * * Tn 
finding employment for discharged men the commission is assisted by a commission 
or committee in each Province. The number of men receiving care and treatment 
under the commission was 10,953 on November 15, 1917. Returned soldiers have 
been divided into three classes, viz, (1) men for immediate discharge without pension, 
(2) men whose condition may be benefited by further medical treatment or rest in a 
convalescent home, hospital, or sanatorium; and (3) men having permanent disability 
which would not be benefited by further medical treatment, and whose cases are 
considered by the pensions board with a view to pension. Up to March 31, 1917, 
the number of men returned was 13,826, of whom 2,891 were of class 1, 9,125 were of 
class 2, 828 were of class 3, 864 were men not classed asinvalids, and of 119 there was 
no record. The total had increased by October 31, 1917, to 29,092, of whom 18,099 
were invalids coming under the care of the commission. In May, 1917, the various 
institutions available or under construction throughout Canada numbered 110, pro- 
viding accommodation for 14,049 cases. At the end of September, 1917, there were 
113 institutions in use, of which 71 were operated by the commission, 21 were new 
centers provided, and 45 were remodeled during the year 1917. 

—— Commission of Conservation. Urban and rural development in Canada. Report 
of conference held at Winnipeg, May 28-30, 1917. Ottawa, 1917. 98 pp. 

The subjects of papers presented at this conference are: Municipal problems of the 
western Provinces, by Hon. W. J. Armstrong, municipal commissioner of Manitoba; 
Municipal Finance and Administration, by Dr. H. L. Brittain, director Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Toronto; and one on the same subject by C. J. Yorath, city com- 
missioner, Saskatoon; Municipal and Vital Statistics, by R. H. Coats, Dominion sta- 
tistician and controller of census; Rural Production and Development, by Dr. James W. 
Rabertson; Civic Efficiency and Social Welfare in Planning of Land, by W. F. Bur- 
ditt, chairman, St. John, N. B., Town Planning Commission; Planning and Develop- 
ment of Land, by Thomas Adams, town planning adviser, Commission of Conservation. 
A special session was devoted to a discussion of the problem of the returned soldier. 
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Canapva.—Department of Secretary of State. Proclamations, orders in council, and docu- 
ments relating to the European war. Fourth supplement. Ottawa, 1917. cxliv, 
1952-2439, 588-964 pp. 

— Military Hospitals Commission. Reconstruction. Bulletin, January, 1918. 
22 Victoria Street, Ottawa. 16 pp. Illustrated. ; 

This bulletin, entitled ‘‘Reconstruction,” is published ‘‘for the information of all 
interested in the welfare of Canada’s returned soldiers,” for,.as stated on the front 
cover, ‘‘the cold figures of enlistment indicate the magnitude of the work of recon- 
struction—reconstruction of those who are maimed, and reconstruction of our indus- 
trial and social organisms to make place for the men returning during and after the 
war.” Whether or not this bulletin is to be published regularly does not appear, 
nor is there any indication that this January number is or is not the first issue. There 
are several special articles, one of which describes Canada’s method of manufac- 
turing artificial limbs and fitting them to soldiers who have lost their limbs in battle. 
Great Brrrain.— Minisiry of Labor. Industrial councils. The Whitley report, 

together with the letter of the Minister of Labor explaining the Government's view of 
its proposals. Industrial Reports, No.1. 1917. 19 pp. Price, 1d. 

This report is noted on pages 81 to 84 of thisnumber of the Montuiy Review. 

—— National Health Insurance Joint Committee. The statutes, regulations, and orders 
relating to national health insurance, with notes, eross references, and an index. 
London, 1917. 679 pp. Price 2s. 6d. ne. 

Contains the text of the National Insurance Acts, 1911-1915, together with sections 
of other statutes as affecting national health insurance; a table showing the various 
regulation-making and order-making powers given by the acts, and the manner in 
which those powers have been exercised; and the text of all the regulations and 
orders made by the joint committee and the four bodies.of commissioners which are 
now in foree. 

SwirzERLAND.—Siatistischen Bureau des schweizerischen Finanzdepartements. Slatis- 
tisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1916. Vol. 25. Berne, 1917. 288 pp. 

The twenty-fifth volume of the official statistical vearbook of Switzerland for the 
year 1916, containing statistical data usually shown in publications of this kind. 
Of interest to labor are the data showing the number of industrial establishments 
subject to factory inspection, and the data relating to wholesale and retail prices and 
to cost of living. 

UNOFFICIAL. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDIctINE. Medical Problems of Legislation. Being the papers 
and discussions presented at the 41st annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Medicine, held at Detroit, Mich., June 9-12, 1916. , Pa., 1917. 234 pp. 

The 18 papers (not including the president’s address) in this volume are grouped 
under four general heads, namely: Legislation affecting the entrance upon the practice 
of medicine; Legislation affecting the status and duties of physicians; Industrial 
legislation; Legislation for care of exceptional cases. 

AmericAN FepERATION OF Lasor. Massacuusetrs Brancn. Proceedings of the 
thirty-second annual convention, Lawrence, September 10-18, 1917. 108 pp. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ComMMISsION T0 France. Franco-American Trade. Report to 
the American Manufacturers Export Association by the American Industrial Com- 
mission to France, September-October, 1916. Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Co., New 
York, [1917]. 256 pp. Illustrated. Maps. 

The American Industrial Commission, organized and conducted under the auspices 
of the American Manufacturers Export Association, went to France “‘to ascertain how 
American resources.might best be made available for the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated regions, and with a hope of furthering Franco-American trade relations.”’ Some 
of the subjects touched upon in the report are the following: Trade and tariff, In- 
dustrial machinery Labor, Syndicates and cooperative societies, Social welfare, 
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City planning, General and technical education, and Belgian reconstruction. The 

summary states that the keynote of every interview was the insistence upon complete 

reciprocity between the two countries. 

Barton, GEorGE EpwarpD. Reeducation—an analysis y Ae institutional system of 
the United States. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 119 pp. 

The author declares in his preface that he has no quarrel with the church or the 
hospital or with any other institutions that are working for the good of humanity, 
but adds that ‘‘a number of years spent in practical work along lines of education and 
of social betterment, combined with years spent in the meeting of industrial condi- 
tions necessitated by the practice of architecture, so unite as to make me believe 
that there are some fundamental weaknesses or fallacies in our present system of 
dealing with education, sin, insanity, and disease.” 

It seems to be the purpose of the author to point these out with a note of caution to 
business men who are constantly called upon for contributions to aid institutions of 
various kinds. It is his declared belief that there must be a limit somewhere to 
the amount of time, energy, and money which can be expended by a State or an 
individual, however rich, and he aims to show that ‘“‘there must be a relation between 
the amount which can be spent for any purpose, however praiseworthy, and the 
total production of a people. ”% 

Brenp, Wuu1amM A. Health and the State. London, Constable, 1917. 354 pp. 

An important book, outlining a scheme for complete reorganization of the public 
health services of Great Britain, both central and local, the most important function 
assigned to a ministry of health being that of investigating the causes and distribution 
of disease, while actual administration of public health measures is left to local authori- 
ties provided with increased powers. The chapters are: 1. The sanction of the State 
to safeguard the national health; 2. Nature and disease; 3. Infant mortality and its 
problems; 4. Disease and defects in children and adults; 5. Public health, land, 
and housing; 6. Medical treatment among the working classes; 7. Public health and 
the National Insurance Act; 8, Public health and fraud; 9. The complexity of public 
health administration; 10. The need for a ministry of public health; 11. Public 
health and local administration. The author is lecturer on forensic medicine in 
Charing Cross Hospital, London. 

Carte, M. Les Ecoles professionnelles de blessés. Paris, Bailliére & Sons, 191). 
132 pp. Illustrated. 

An account of vocational reeducation and employment of disabled soldiers in 
France, with a comparison of the relative advantages of various reeducation methods, 
and a detailed account of the work of the special schools. 

CARPENTER, Epwarp. Towards Indusirial Freedom. London, George Allen & 
Unwin; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 224 pp. 

A collection of papers written before the war broke out, the first paper sketching 
**the evils which arose from the industrial arrangements of the early part of the last 
century, and the reforms into which these evils forced us,’’ and subsequent papers 
indicating what transformations may be expected in the future. These transforma- 
tions, it is felt, will be largely psychological in character—that is, dependent upon a 
changed mental attitude toward life and a changed estimate of values, even more than 
on a change in institutions. ‘‘Over and beyond any formulas of reform what is needed 
is a new spirit of social and industrial life. Without that even the best institutions 
will be of little avail.’’ Carrying out this thought the author introduces chapters on 
industry as an art, beauty in everyday life, nongovernmental society, agricultural 
cooperation, the village and the landlord, and British aristocracy and the House of 
Lords. The concluding chapter is on social and political life in China. 
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Cotue, Joun, M.D. Malingering and feigned sickness, with notes on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, and oo for injury, including the leading cases 
thereon. London, Edward Arnold, 1917. 664 pp. Illustrated. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. 


This important work, by a leading authority on the subject, has practically been 
rewritten since its first appearance in 1913, a number of chapters having been added 
and others revised. Sir John Collie has devoted himself to this class of work for the 
past 11 years, during which time he has conducted over 31,000 examinations of alleged 
sickness or accident. In this book he formulates certain theories with regard to 
malingering, exemplifying them with typical cases from his own experience, and 
offers tests for discovering and remedies for dealing with the deceiver and the exag- 
gerator. Important chapters are: Military malingering; Medical aspect of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906; Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, and scheduled 
diseases; The effect of recent legislation upon sickness and accident claims; and The 
National Insurance Acts, 1911 and 1913. 

Curtis, Henry 8. The play movement and its significance. New York, Macmillan, 
1917. 846 pp. Illustrated. 

The author’s aim in this volume has been to give a concrete picture of the extent 
of the development of play in this country, the sources from which the movement has 
sprung, and the direction in which it is going. 

Deacon, J. Byron. Disasters, and the American Red Cross in disaster relief. Social 
Work Series. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1918. 230 pp. 

The author here aims to give an account of the methods and technique that have 
been developed by the American Red Cross in carrying on its disaster relief work in 
order to furnish a profitable guide to all who may be called upon to undertake like 
responsibilities. A plea is made for the fullest possible measure of preparedness in 
advance of public calamities. The study is limited to calamities which have occurred 
witiain the borders of the United States during the last 12 years and to relief operations 
following thereafter in which the Red Cross has had a part. A detailed outline of the 
method of organizing relief work is given. 

Fox, R. Forrescugt,M.D. Physical —s disabled soldiers. London, Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox, 1917. 277 pp. Illustrated, 

In three parts: I. Hydrological remedies and the indications for their use; II. 
Mechanical and electrical remedies; III. The provision for physical remedies. 
Maj. R. Tait McKenzie, of the University of Pennsylvania, contributes a chapter on 
Mechanical treatment and remedial exercises; Dr. F. Hernaman-Johnson, of Cam- 
bridge Hospital, Aldershot, a chapter on Electrical treatment of military cases; and 
Dr. J. B. Mennell, Military Orthopedic Hospital, Shepherd’s Bush, a chapter on Clin- 
ical uses of massage. 

GILBRETH, Frank B. ann L. M. Applied motion study: A collection of os ers on the 


efficient method to industrial preparedness. New York, Sturgis & Walton, 1917. 
220 pp. Illustrated. 


This book aims (1) to describe motion study as applied to various fields of activity 
and (2) to outline the principles and practice of motion study in such a way as to make 
possible its application in any and all kinds of work. It includes a chapter on motion 
study for the crippled soldier. 

—— Measurement of the human factor in industry. 1917. 14 pp. Privately printed. 

An address before the National Conference of the Western Efficiency Society. 
Devoted mainly to a consideration of the problem of reeducating and utilizing the 
war cripple. 


—— Motion study for crippled soldiers. 1916. 8 pp. Privately printed. 
On the use of the motion chart to suggest changes in the method of doing work so 
that it may be performed by cripples. 
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GILBRETH, FRANK B.anpd L.M. The conservation of the world’s teeth: A new oer. 
pation for crippled soldiers. Reprinted from the July, 1917, number of The Tra‘) 
Nurse and Hospital Review. [7 pp.| Illustrated. 

Describes and advocates the profession of dental nursing and the cleaning of teeth — 
at present neglected because of the expense of having such work done by a trainc:| 
expert—by crippled soldiers. 

Gouanoz, Victor, ed. The making of women. Oxford essays in feminism, by A. 
Maude R Ralph Rooper, Eleanor F. Rathbone, Elinor Burns, The Row) 
Table, and Vietor Gollancz. London, George Allen & Unwin, and New York, 
Macmillan, 1917. 217 pp. 

An attempt to frame ‘‘an unified feminist policy” and to suggest the lines on which 
feminism should develop. In Miss Rathbone’s essay on ‘‘The remuneration o 
women’s services” it is suggested that equal pay for equal work, considered as ay 
immediate policy, is unsound. The other side of this question is presented in a 
reprint, as Appendix A, of an article on the same subject which appeared in The 
Round Table of March, 1916. 

Hanna, Hues S., anp Lauck, W.Jerr. Wages and the war: A summary of recent 
ae aie Cleveland, Ohio, 1918. Doyle & Waltz Printing Co. 356 jp). 

arts. 

This study is noted on pages 134 and 136 of this number of the Montaty Review. 
Hey, Spurtey. Development of the education of wage earners, with special referer 

to the education of older boys and girls. London, Oxford University Press, 191), 
16 pp. Priee, fourpence. "Barnett House Papers No. 2. 

Every year about 200,000 children leave the English elementary schools at 1) 
years of age, and many of these enter blind-alley.employment. The present study 
deals briefly with the problem of the education and employment of wage-earning 
children under the following heads. I. The present position; II. The existing means 
to meet this position; III. The urgent necessitv—the last named including a scheme 
fer reform. 

Hoacianp, H. E. Wage bargaining on the vessels of the Great Lakes. Urbana, I!/., 
1917. 123 pp. University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. VI, No. ». 

Formerly the wage earner identified his interest with that of his employer. Later 
he banded with his fellow workers into unions for the purpose of bargaining with tlie 
employers. More recently he has had the terms of his labor contract dictated by the 
same corporation which dominates the management of the physical property involved 
in lake traffic. 
greens J. A. Democracy afier the war. London, George Allen & Unwin, 191). 

15 pp. 

The war has done good service ‘“‘by lighting up the country and bringing out in 
clear relief the full alliance of reactionary forces with which democracy is called 
upon io deal.’’ In Part I the author discusses the enemies of democracy, his object 
being ‘‘to-show the unity of the apparently unrelated reactionary forces, and there!; 
to reveal the necessity of coordination among the forces of democracy.’’ Part [/, 
entitled ‘“The defence of democracy,”’ is divided as follows: 1. How to break the 
vicious circle; 2. The new economic situation; 3. Two problems for labor; 4. The 
conquest of the State; 5. The close State versus internationalism. 

Hurt, C. W. The future of the disabled soldier. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 191°. 
199 pp. Illustrated. 

The chapters of this book areas follows: I. Arrangements for treatment: II. Train- 
ing of the disabled abroad; III. Training of the disabled in the United Kingdom: 
IV. Occupation and physical defect; V. Employment of the disabled in the United 
Kingdom. Inthe seven appendixes are discussed special facilities, suitable occup:- 
tions, training classes, etc. Various artificial appliances are described. From the 
beginning of the war (August, 1914) up to May 31, 1916, the causes of discharge frou! 
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ihe British Navy and Army included 4.1 per cent wounds and injuries to legs necessi- 

tating amputation, 2.5 per cent wounds and injuries to arms or hands necessitating 

amputation, and 1.2 per cent cases of frost bite which included amputation of fect 

or legs. These proportions, it is stated, had changed but little, if at all, by the 

beginning of March, 1917. 

Institut INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE. Annuaire international de légisilation 
agricole. VJ¢me Annéc, 1916. Rome, 1917. 1458 pp. 

This is a compilation, from official sources, of agricultural legislation enacted in all 
countries during the year 1916, with an analytical introduction in English. The 
text isin French. 

Laws have been arranged under 10 general heads, as follows: I. Relative to agri- 
cultural census returns, including production and area under cultivation; I7. Com- 
mercial regulations (supplies and consumption); III. Excise duties and taxes; IV. 
Promoting the cultivation of waste or abandoned lands, and measures intended to 
increase production; V. Promoting increased production of livestock, and regulating 
consumption of meat; VI. Agrarian organizations and agricultural education; VI!. 
Plant diseases, weeds, and pests, and animals noxious to agriculture; VIII. larm 
credits; IX. Land grants, etc.; X. Agrarian contracts. 

Jarrray, Junta K., ed. The prison and the prisoner. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1917. 216 pp. 

A symposium by various authorities, edited by the secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor. Includes Industrial training for the prisoner, 
by Arthur D. Dean, director of agricultural and industrial education, New York Siate 
Department of Education, and The union man and the prisoner, by Collis Lovely, 
vice president of the International Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Jenks, JEREMIAH WurrpLe. The trust problem. New York, ‘Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1917. 499 pp. Charts. Fourth edition, enlarged and completely revised. 

Revised with the collaboration of Walter E. Clark, professor of economics, College 
of the City of New York. 

KeiizocG, VERNON, AND Taytor, Atonzo E. The food problem. New York, Mrv- 
millan, 1917. 213 pp. 

The authors present the feod problem in two parts, the problem and the solution, 
and the technology of food use. They review the food situation of the Western Allies 
and the United States, give an outline of the work and purpose of the United States 
Food Administration, tell how England, France, and Italy are controlling and saving 
food, with a chapter on food control in Germany and its lessons, and emphasize the 
international character of the food problem and how it must be met if the war is to be 
won. There is an introduction by Herbert Hoover, United States Food Adminis- 
trator. 

Lewis, Burperre G. The offender and his relations to law ond society. New York 
a Harper, 1917. 882 pp. Illustrated. Harper’s Modern Science 

An attempt to show how the correctional system of a State should be developed, and 
from what point of view its various correctional institutions should be managed. The 
author is commissioner of correction of the city of New York. 

Mactver, R.M. Community: A sociological study. Being an attempt to set owt the 
nature and fundamental laws of social life. London, Macmillan, 1917. 437 pp. 

Mancuester Sratisticat Sociery. Transactions, 1916-17. Manchester (England), 
John Heywood, 1917. 111 pp. 

Includes the following papers: The case for a guild of shippers, by Barnard Ellinger; 
Economics after the war, by A. W. Kirkaldy; Education after the war, by the Right 
Rey. Bishop Welldon; The quantity theory, with some reference to bank reserves, by 
W. Howard Goulty; State purchase of the liquor trade, by R. B. Batty. 
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Mayor’s CoMMITTEE ON NationaL Derense (New York City). Committee on 
Industry and Employment. Report, December 21, 1917. 44 pp. 


The most important conclusion brought out in this report is the need for the establish- 
ment of a Federal employment service as a ‘war necessity.” The report devotes 
considerable space to tracing the development of public employment work in New 
York State and city from the time of the first active demand for such work between 
1885 and 1890 and the subsequent passage of laws in 1888 and 1891 regulating private 
bureaus in Manhattan and Brooklyn and the establishment of a public bureau in 
Manhattan in 1896, to the establishment and work of the clearing house for employment 
offices as conducted since October, 1917, under the State defense council. The com- 
mittee submitting this report was appointed in June, 1917, and states as its purpose 
a desire to summarize the experience gained during the course of its activity and to 
make it available to others who may be called upon to deal with the problem of 
employment. 

It should be stated in this connection that since the report was prepared the United 
States Employment Service has been organized in the Department of Labor, an 
account of which appears on pages 76 to 78 of this issue of the Monruty Review. 


NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CoLORED PEoPLe. Freeing 
America. Seventh annual report. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1917. 16 pp. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF SoctaL Work. Proceedings of the forty-fourth annwil 
session, Pittsburgh, June 6-138, 1917. Chicago, 315 Plymouth Court, 1917. 675 pp. 
Contains the valuable material on social problems always to be found in the pro- 
ceedings of this association, known formerly as the National Conference of Charitics 
and Correction. Part II is devoted to social problems of the war. 
san LEAGUE ON URBAN ConpiTIons AMONG NeGRoEs. A challenge to dein 


. Themigration of arace. Annual report 1916-17. Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. , 
ieeente, 1917. Headquarters, 2303 Seventh Avenue, New York. 35 pp. 


The ‘ollowing foreword by the president of the association sets forth the problems 
which constitute “a challenge to democracy”’: 

“The problem of adjusting the relations of two races of the same nationality but 
with widely differing instincts; the problem of adjusting men raised in agricultural 
communities, who are suddenly faced with the complications of city life and the 
intense demands of highly organized industrial conditions; the problem of providing 
suitable working, living, and recreation conditions which will help in the preserva- 
tion of health, morals, and happiness, as the negro endeavors to make his contribution 
to the great forces of democracy—these are the problems which face our country to-day, 
and they are difficult problems even if faced without prejudice.”’ 

The pamphlet presents a review of the work done by the organization in various 
cities as far west as Detroit and St. Louis. 

Nationa Sarety Councm. Sixth Annual Safety Congress. Proceedings (part © 
Governmental Sectional Meeting. Hotel Astor, New York City, September 1), 
1917. Chicago [1917]. 533-593 pp. 

Contains the addresses delivered at the governmental sectional meeting oi tlic 
sixth annual safety congress of the National Safety Council, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, September 14, 1917, the titles of the addresses being: Safety in United 
States Government Work, by C. W. Price, field secretary, National Safety Council, 
Chicago; Dope poisoning in the manufacture of airplane wings, by Alice Hamilton, 
M. D.; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington (published in the 
Montaty Review for October, 1917, pp. 18-25); Uniform standards for the manufac- 
ture and transportation of high explosives, by L. L. Bryant, Commissioner of Labor, 
Trenton, N. J. (published in the Montuty Review for January, 1918, pp. 167-170). 
A brief account of the sixth annual safety congress was given in the Montuiy REVIEW 
for October, 1917, pages 147 and 148. 
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Pumps, Mary E. War-time food for women workers. Manchester [England], 1916 
15 pp. Price 23d. 
Opening with a general discussion of “food and fitness,’’ the author then presents 
a chapter on ‘“‘nourishing food for a shilling a day,’’ in which is given a table setting 
forth scientifically the food requirements of two women of average weight, in normal 
health, and taking a moderate amount of exercise; and chapters giving suggestions 
for daily menus, together with recipes for preparing some of the dishes. 


Ramsay, Atex. Terms of industrial peace. London, Constable, 1917. 144 pp. 

Considers the relations of capital and labor and suggests a means by which the two 
may be “ brought into cooperation for their mutual interest and the good of the com- 
munity.’’ Appears to be, as the author claims it is, “‘a very sincere attempt to 
approach the subject from a strictly neutral standpoint.”’ 

Ranv Scnoot or Socray Science. The American Labor Yearbook, 1917-18. 7 East 
Fifteenth Street, New York, 1918. 884 pp. 

In this volume is recorded the progress of the labor and socialist movement in the 
United States and abroad during 1916 and 1917, supplemented by a series of articles 
on important social and economic questions. There are six parts: Labor and war; 
The labor movement in the United States; Labor and the law; Social and economic 
conditions; The international socialist, labor,and cooperative movements in various 
countries; and The socialist movement in the United States. 

‘ep Cross INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DisABLED MEN. Publications, Series J, 
No. 1, A bibliography of the war cripple. Compiled by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
January 4,1918. 41 pp. No. 2, The economic consequences of physical disability; 
a case study of civilian cripples in New York City. By J. C. Faries. January, 
1918. 11 pp. No. 8, Memorandum on provision for disabled soldiers in New Zea- 
land. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. January 26,1918. 7 pp. 311 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


An extended digest of publication No. 2, The economic consequences of physical 
disability, appears on pages 92 to 96 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 


ROCKEFELLER Founpation. Annual report, 1916. New York, 61 Broadway, 1917. 
458 pp. Illustrated. 

Scorr, Wmu1am Roserr. Economic problems of peace after war. The W. Stanley 
Jevons lectures at University College, London, in 1917. Cambridge (England), 
University Press, 1917. 122 pp. 

An outline of the general appearance which economic life may assume after the war, 
and an indication of the course which progress may be expected to take, prepared in 
the belief that ‘“‘something may be accomplished in applying general principles based 
upon the teaching of economics or on the experience of somewhat similar conditions 
in the past, or, again, upon known dispositions of human nature.’’ 

The essays are as follows: The economic man and a world at war, ‘‘ For the duration 
of the war,’’ Communications of a maritime State, The surprises of peace, Saving 
and the standard of life, and Organization reorientated. Some statistics of shipping 
during earlier wars are given in an appendix. 

Secrist, Horace. An introduction to statistical methods: A textbook for college stu- 
dents; a manual for statisticians and business executives. New York, Macmillan, 
1917. 482 pp. 

“An attempt to work out an introductory, but at the same time a comprehensive, 
text on statistical methods for the use of college students and students in colleges of 
business administration,’’ by the associate professor of economics and statistics of 
Northwestern University. 
Seysotr, Ropert Francis. Apprenticeship and ag education in Colonial 

New England and New York. New York, 1917. 121 pp. Btbliography. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. ‘85. 

English gild and municipal !egislation of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

determined the practice of apprenticeship in the American colonies. This book gives 
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asomewhat detailed account of the English system and describes its reproduction and 
continuation in Colonial New England and New York. 
Suerarp,Grorct H. The application of efficiency principles. New York, Engineer’, 
Magazine Co., 1917. 368 = I sche in Gaduetriel Management tébrery, ’ 
An attempt to meet the need for a book explaining “how to apply efficiency prin- 
ciples, as.a sort.of a supplement to Harrington Emerson’s statement of these princip!:s 
in his book.”’ 
Tuomrson, C. Bertranp. The theory and tice of scientific management. Bosto, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1917. 819 pp. Biblooraphe . E 
The three most important divisions of this work deal respectively with scientitic 
management in practice, its economic aspects, and its literature. The author is 
strongly in favor of scientific management, and believes that it represents ‘‘an inevits- 
ble and irresistible tendency, and that therefore its extension and permanence are 
assured.’’ At the time of writing, the total number of applications of the theory 
definitely known to him was 212, with an uncertain number ef others about whic) 
information was indefinite. The statement is made that ‘‘only slightly more than 
one per cent of the plants in the United States large enough to warrant its develo - 
ment have undertaken it.’’ The obstacles to its development include the conserv:i- 
tism and mental inertia of business managers, the cost of the best-known systems, 
the scarcity of engineers, and the distrust of social workers and opposition of organize | 
labor. 


University OF PENNSYLVANIA. Machi and its benefits to labor in the crude 
and steel industries. By Charles Rei ll. The C ollegiate Press, Menasha, Wi 
1917. 36 pp. Tilustrated. 

In this thesis presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 0! 
doctor of philosophy, the author gives the results of a study of 25 blast furnaces ani 
38 open-hearth furnaces located in Eastern Pennsylvania and in Maryland, in which 
he considers four factors: (1) The nature of the mechancial processes introduced; (2 
the number of employees added or displaced by the new invention; (3) the machine 
as regards the problem of safety; (4) the higher or lower type of worker demanded 
measured by (a) physical requirements, (b) mental control and intellectual skill, (:) 
ineomes received. By illustrations and charts the author shows that (1) in both indus- 
tries mechancial methods have been introduced to an almost amazing extent; (2) 
that they call for fewer workers; (3) that where modern machinery has been put in tlic 
work has proved safer to the employees; (4) that to a great extent unskilled labor ha- 

been displaced, and that a call for higher types of workers has been made. 

Urnam, Evizapetu G. “tear vocational education and direction for disal!-/ 
soldiers. Madison, University , 1917. 20 pp. University Extension 
Division, General aon pt: Welfare, Vocational Series No. 2. 


Ussorne, H.M.,ed. Women’s work in war time: A handbook of employments. Lov- 
don, T. Werner Laurie, 1917. 174 pp. 

Part I consists of a guide to employment, with information as to requirements, 
wages, where to apply, etc. In Part II several of the vocations open to women are 
described in deiail, various writers contributing. The book carries a preface by Lord 
Northcliffe. ' 

Wain, J. E. Wattace. Problems of subnormality. Yonkers (N. Y.), Word Book 
Co., 1917. 485 pp. Bibliography. 

A glen for the organization of various types of special and ungreded classes to meet 
the needs of different types of exceptional children, which has been subjected to a 
practical test in the public schools ef St. Louis. 
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Wess, Beatrice, M. D. Health of Working girls: A handbook for welfare supervisors 
and others. London, Blackie, 1917. 103 pp. 

‘‘An attempt to do some little toward meeting the new conditions arising from the 
war, which have not only brought many hundreds of thousands of women and girls 
into factories, in addition to all who were there before, but which have led to the 
coming of the welfare supervisor with her great opportunities for help. The work is 
based on long and varied experience in dealing with girls of all classes, in hospital, in 
private practice, and in detailed investigations into the health of munition workers, 
carried out for the Health of Munition Workers Committee of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions.”’ 

This little book deals with the various disorders to which the body is liable, and 
with methods of prevention and cure, so simply and well that it is perhaps not too 
much to say that it should be in the hands not alone of every welfare supervisor but 
of every working girl. 

Wuire, WILLIAM CHARLES, and Hearn, Louis Jay. A new basis for social progress. 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1917. 229 pp. Bibhography. 

Advocates ‘‘municipal foundations for the study and advancement of communiiy 
education,’’ to apply the fundamental principles of economy to the educational 
system. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bi-monthiy bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of generai subjecis. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, end up io No. 236 they 
also carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped ail 
the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that serics. A lis! 
of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on 
application. 


Wholesale Prices. 
sul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and forcign 
countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part If. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part [1!1—General tables. 
Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I11—General tables. 

Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 

Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 

Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 

Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 

Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 

Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 

Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer, 

Bul, 182. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 

Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 

Bul. 188. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 

Bul, 140. Retail prices, 1899 to December, 1913. 

Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914, 

Bul, 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer, 

Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 

Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 

Bul, 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 

Wages and Hours of Labor. 

Bul. 116. Hours. earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons, 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 

Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 131, Union seale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 
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Bul. 135. 
Bul. 137. 


Bul, 143. 
Bul. 146. 


Bul. 147. 
Bul. 150. 


Bul. 151. 
Bul. 153. 
Bul, 154. 
Bul. 160. 
Bul. 161. 
Bul. 163. 
Bul. 168, 


Bul. 171. 
Bul, 177. 


Bul. 178. 
Bul. 187. 
Bul, 190, 


Bul. 194. 
Bul, 204, 
Bul. 214. 
Bul. 218. 
Bul, 225. 
Bul. 2532. 
Bul. 238. 


Bul. 239. 


Employment and Unemployment. 


Bul, 109. 


Bul, 172. 
Bul, 182. 


Bul. 183. 
Bul, 192. 
Bul. 195. 
Bul. 196. 


Bul, 202. 


Bul. 206. 
Bul. 220. 


Bul. 223. 
Bul. 227. 


Bul. 235. 
Bul. 241, 


Wages ard hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 191! ang 
1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroa) 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 3 
New York City. : 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt indus‘ 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 157 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underw 
industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercanii!e 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. ; 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
ears, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Unit d 
States, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
1914, 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1‘ 
to 1914, : 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. . 

Street-railway employment in the United States. ¥ 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. ‘ 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indis : 
tries. | 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 151\ 4 
{In press. ] 3 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 4 
1916. [In press.] 3 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishi 
1916. [In press.] 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in 
United States. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industri s 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneap: 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, I’ 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. [In press.] 
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Women in Industry. 

Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Bul. 118, Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 





a 
Tiber Tat ty aan ren 


Bul. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

veep Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

ul. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Bul. 215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts, 

Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 


: 
ited 4 Bul. 175. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
4 the United States. 
ins i Bul. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
Bul. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 
Bul. 102. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 
Bul, 103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 
Bul, 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 
Bul. 126. Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 
Bul. 185. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 
sul. 203. Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries, 
Bul. 210, Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
: of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul. 212, Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Bul, 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 
Bul. 240. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. (In 
press. ] 


> 
a eR RE aT Beas 


Ee iercifice 


Nesisreises 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain cnameied sanitary 
ware factories. 

3ul. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Bul. 127. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes and methods of protection. 

Bul. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and retining of lead. 

sul. 157. Industrial accident statistics. 

3ul. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Bul. i179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Bul. 188. Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in 
the painting of buildings. 

Ful, 201. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Bul. 205, Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Bul. 207. Causes of death by occupations. 

Bul. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades. 

sul, 216. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Bul. 221, Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Bul. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. [In press.] 

Bul. 234. Accidents and accident prevention in the iron and steel industry. [In 
press. ] 

Bul, 236, Effect of the pneumatic hammer on the health of stonecutters in the 
Indiana oolitic limestone belt. [In press.] 
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Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 

Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in. 
quiry into industrial agreements. 

Bul. 139, Michigan copper district strike. 

Bul. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City 

Bul, 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry ot 
New York City. 

Bul. 191, Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Bul 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Bul, 233. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. [In press.] 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating te labor). 


Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 

Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
Bul, 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914. 

Bul. 169, Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Bul, 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 

Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Bul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Bul. 2138. Labor legislation of 1916. 

Bul. 224. Decisions of eourts affecting labor, 1916. 

Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul, 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection tn certain European 
countries. 


Vocational Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment 
Bul. 162. Vocational edueation survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Voeational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul, 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 


Miscellaneous Series. 

Bul. 117. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day fer women and young persons. 

Bul, 123. Employers’ welfare work. 

Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 
countries. 

Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Bul, 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Bul, 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Bul. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 

Bul. 222, Welfare work in British munition factories. 
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